











$7,200,000 for Alaska, and almost 

everybody agreed that it was one of 

the worst real estate transactions ever con- 

summated. We had been hopelessly de- 
frauded. ‘ 

Yet since that time $525,000,000 worth 

of products have been taken out of Alaska, 


[* 1867 the United States paid Russia 


THE FAMOUS NENANA COAL-FIELD. 


THE BLACK RINGS AROUND THE MOUNTAIN ARE COAL VEINS, 
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and just the other day the government de- 
cided to spend $35,000,000 making the be- 
ginnings of a system of government rail- 
roads for Alaska. 

You can’t tell about these imperial 
speculations in real estate measured by 
continents or the big fractions of conti- 
nents. Away back in 1803 when Jefferson 


ONE 106 AND THE CTHER 85 FEET THICK 


From a photograth by A. J. Johnson 
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ALASKA: 


A MOUNTAIN SCENE 
NEAR SITKA. INDIAN 
WOMEN FISHING FOR 
SALMON IN ONE OF 
THE LAKES TUCKED 
AWAY IN VOLCANIC 
POCKETS, FROM 
WHICH THE OUT- 
FLOWS GO TUMBLING 
INTO CHASMS HUN- 
DREDS OF DIZZY 
FEET BELOW 
From a copyrighted photograph by Merrill 


was buying Louisiana, and the safe, sober, 


conservative judgment of the country 
wanted to impeach him for the wicked 
recklessness of it—for did he not pay the 
scandalous figure of $15,000,000 to Na- 
poleon for that worthless wilderness?—it 
was widely agreed that if we ever got out 
of the transaction with a whole skin, it 
would be because there was a mountain of 
salt on the upper waters of the Missouri, 
that might some day be worth the money! 
Aside from that, we were getting nothing 
but trouble and wild Indians for our in- 
vestment! 

We smile at this estimate of the Missis- 
sippi-Missouri Mesopotamian valley from 
which the magnificent agricultural interior 
of the nation has been carved. But why 
smile? 

Half a century later the Oregon ques- 


LAND OF 


OPPORTUNITY 


tion was urgent: the question of whether 
we could get, or wanted, the great North- 
west. Senator Dickerson of New Jersey 
solemnly pronounced judgment that: 


Oregon can never be one of the United States. 
If we extend our laws to it we must consider it 
as a colony. The Union is already too 
extensive and we must make two or three new 
States from the Territories already formed. 


It would seem that that ought to have 
settled the question. But to the great 
Daniel Webster, also speaking in the 
Senate, was reserved the distinction of a 
more telling presentation, thus: 


What do we want with the vast, worthless 
area, this region of savages and whirlwinds of 
dust, of cactus and prairie dogs? To what use 
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THE TOP PICTURE SHOWS A TRESTLE CURVING ON THE ALASKA NORTHERN RAILWAY; THE MIDDLE 
ONE THE BRIDGE NEAR CORDOVA SITUATED BETWEEN TWO GREAT GLACIERS; AND THE 
LOWER ONE A BIT OF SCENERY ALONG THE COPPER RIVER 


From photographs by E. A. Hegg 
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STARTING EARLY VEGETABLES IN A HOTHOUSE AT FAIRBANKS. THE PUMPKIN, SQUASH, ETC., 
IN THE PICTURE ARE NOT OF HOTHOUSE 
GROWTH BUT ARE FROM A 
GARDEN NEAR BY 


From a photograph by F. H. Nowell 


NATIVE WEAVERS AT WORK ON THEIR WONDERFUL BASKETS WHICH ARE 
PERFECTLY WATER-TIGHT 


From a copyrighted photegrash by Case & Drater 
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could we ever hope to put these great deserts, 
or these endless mountain ranges, impenetrable, 
and covered to their base with eternal snow? 
What can we ever hope to do with the western 
coast, of 3,000 miles rock-bound, cheerless, and 
uninviting, and not a harbor on it? Mr. Presi- 


ALLEN AND DARLING'S RACING 
DOG-TEAM WHICH WON A TEN-THOUSAND- 

DOLLAR ALL-ALASKA SWEEPSTAKES FOR DOG-TEAMS 
AT NOME IN IQIO 
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dent, I will never vote one cent from the public 
treasury to place the Pacific coast one inch nearer 
to Boston than it now is. 


Daniel’s views might be set down as 
merely representative of the attitude of a 


THE ESKIMO BEAUTY 
OF THE TERRITORY 


From a copyrighted photograth 
by B. B. Dobbs 


From a photograth by B. B. Dobbs 
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THE TOWN OF CHITINA, I§2 MILES INLAND. 
WITH THE RAILWAY HERE 


WAGON ROADS. TO THE INTERIOR CONNECT 


From a photograth by E. A. Heeg 


section; but in fact they reflected very 
well what in that time was also the Far 
West. For Thomas H. Benton, Senator 
from Missouri, at a time when that State 
was the farthest west in the whole Union, 
made this contribution from the Senate 
floor: 

The ridge of the Rocky Mountains may be 
named as the convenient, natural, and everlasting 
boundary. Along this ridge the western limits of 
the Republic should be drawn and the statue of 
the fabled god Terminus should be erected on its 
highest peaks, never to be thrown down. 


To the delver into ancient legislative 
records, indeed, it is marvelous that the 
nation ever saved anything from the pub- 
lic domain that was laid at its door. Sena- 


tor McDuffie of South Carolina declared 
his firm opinion that “if there ever was a 
country upon the face of the earth in 
which I should consider it a great misfor- 
tune for the poorest man to settle — any 
country blasted by God, which is utterly 
destitute of all conceivable attraction, 
scarcely capable of sustaining the life of 
humans, it is this very Territory of 
” 

Senator Dayton of New Jerscy knew all 
about the great Northwest, tuo: it was “ as 
irreclaimable and barren a waste as the 
desert of Sahara; the climate so unfriend- 
ly to human life that the native population 
is dwindling away under the ravages of 
malaria.” 
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GENERAL MAP OF ALASKA, SHOWING ITS RELATION TO SIBERIA AND ALSO TO THE DOMINION OF— 
30,000 MILES OF COAST LINE, OR MORE THAN-— 
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— CANADA. THE TERRITORY INCLUDES FULLY ONE THOUSAND ISLANDS AND HAS FROM 26,000 TO 
——ALL THE REST OF CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
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CHIEF KAT-A-SHAN’'S 
TOTEM POLE, 
FORT WRANGLE 


From a copyrighted photo- 
agrath by Winter & Pond 
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THE OLDEST SETTLEMENT IN ALASKA, UNALASKA, ON THE ISLAND OF THE— 


In the light of 
these demonstrations 
of legislative intelli- 


gence on the subject 
of our mid-west and 
far northwest, it will 
have to be conceded 
that, after all, Alaska 
is getting far more 


discriminating treat- 
ment than those sec- 
tions got. In order 
that Alaska may be 
saved to the service 
of the whole nation, 
and not exploited by 
any limited group or 
interest, it has been 
recognized that there 
must be public trans- 
portation; transpor- 
tation organized for 
the single purpose of 
serving the whole 
community, and not 
with the end of pro- 
moting any monopo- 
ly. It has been 
realized that, in the 
peculiar conditions 
under which Alaska 
must be developed, 
the control of trans- 


From a photo— 


portation means the domination of the 
Territory. Alaskan experience with pri- 
vately controlled transportation in the last 
twenty years has pointed this conclusion. 

It must have been an emphatic demon- 
stration of the possibilities and the future 
of Alaska, that could induce Congress to 
reverse the traditional policy of the gov- 
ernment and plunge into national railroad 
construction for the benefit of the Terri- 
tory. What was there to say on behalf of 
Alaska, to win Congressional and Presi- 
dential approval for so revolutionary a 
program? 

James Wickersham, the able and elo- 
quent delegate from Alaska in Congress, 
said it in tabloid form when, in the course 
of a speech favoring the government rail- 
road bill, he presented a balance sheet of 
the account between Alaska and the na- 
tion, from the time when Seward bought 
the Territory down to the close of 1913. 
There is little need to add to the figures 
that Mr. Wickersham presented. He found 
that the nation’s account against Alaska 
was made up of these items: Purchase 
price, $7,200,000; general appropriations 
for Alaska since, $27,795,525.92; post- 
office expenses for Alaska, $6,564,642; 
total, $41,560,167.92. 

That was what the national government 
had invested in Alaska. Now look at Mr. 
Wickersham’s itemization of what the 
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—SAME NAME IN THE ALEUTIANS. 


—grath by Dobbs 


country has taken out of Alaska in that 
same period. It was made up from the 
best records, and is generally conceded to 
be very conservative: Gold, $228,512,471; 
silver, $2,037,280; copper, $16,074,625; 
gypsum, $647,345; marble, $555,443; tin, 
$88,062; coal, $340,189. Fur and fur 
products: Fur—seal skins, $52,042,528; 
other aquatic furs, $12,616,937; furs of 
land animals, $9,537,081; walrus products, 
$368,053; whalebone, $1,707,410; fishery 
products, $182,569,625; total cash receipts, 
$15,588,278.72. Total, $522,685,327.72. 

More than half a billion of wealth had 
come out of this “ Arctic waste ” in a gen- 
eration of our national ownership! More- 
over, during most of that generation the 
nation was utterly without conception of 
the possibilities of the Territory. Its 
population has been and is ridiculously 
small considering the range and extent of 
opportunities it presents. Even now, 
despite that we have been learning in 
recent years something about what Alaska 
is and what it means to us as a nation, it 
has only about 65,000 people (census of 
1910) and in the decade from 1900 to 
1910 gained only 764. Almost half the 
population is composed of Indians. 

Early suggestions of public construction 
of railroads were greeted with widespread 
protest. It was a policy that had never 
been favored by this country. Private en- 


HERE THE RUSSIANS FIRST SETTLED IN 1765 


terprise had given 
this nation its great 
transportation sys - 
tem, embracing 


nearly half of all the. 


railroads ever built 
in the world. The 
proposal to adopt so 
radically different a 
policy was viewed 
with alarm. More- 
over, while students 
of Alaska’s peculiar 
and unique situation 
were beginning to 
understand why that 
situation demanded a 
new kind of treat- 
ment, the number of 
these understanding 
ones was small. It 
was necessary that 
an adequate concep- 
tion of the conditions 
should sink into the 
mind of the people 
and their official rep- 
resentatives. 

Thus the Alaska 
situation reached an 
impasse; a deadlock. 
Development sub- 
stantially ceased. It 


CHIEF SHAKES TOTEM 
POLE, 
FORT WRANGLE 


- From a copyrighted photo- 
graph by Winter & Pond 
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A BIT OF ALASKAN WOODLAND, WITH A VIEW OF LOVERS’ LANE, ON THE OLD RUSSIAN 
ROAD NEAR SITKA 


From a photograph by Merrill 


KUSKULANA BRIDGE ON THE COPPER RIVER AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. A FEW MILES 
AWAY IS THE BONANZA COPPER MINE 


From a photograph by E. A. Hegge 
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THIS MAP SHOWS THE VARIOUS RAILROAD ROUTES SUGGESTED BY THE ALASKA RAILWAY COM- 
MISSION TO OPEN THE COUNTRY AND COORDINATE THE WATER AND 
RAIL TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS 
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CELEBRATING THE FOURTH OF JULY IN THE FAR NORTH. THE MEN'S TWO HUNDRED YARD DASH 
ON MCKINLEY AVENUE, VALDEZ 


From a photegrath by P. S. Hunt 


was hard for Alaska; disappointing to am- 
bitious men anxious to take a hand in up- 
building our newest and last northwestern 
empire. But now that an early end is as- 


sured to this period of suspense, it is be- 
ginning to be suspected that neither Alaska 
nor the nation will in the end be the worse 
for taking time enough to think matters 


over. Alaska and Alaska’s friends have 
displayed an enthusiasm over the program 
now adopted, which testifies their convic- 
tion that the business has at length been 
started on the sound and right basis. 

It would be difficult to overstate the 
importance of this experiment that the 


SOCIETY FUNCTIONS IN ALASKA. 


government is undertaking. Not merely 
as to Alaska, but with relation to the 
whole country, it is the most tremendous 
departure ever made by the government 
from the conservative lines traditionally 
adhered to throughout our economic de- 
velopment. In earlier phases of Western 
development, the government was wont to 
give away the public lands in order to get 
railroads built through them. Now it is 
determined that the government shall 
build the railroads in order that the pub- 
lic domain may be saved. 

Let it be understood that “ saving the 
public domain ” in Alaska, under this new 


THE TEAM HAS BEEN— 


From a phote— 
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THE MIDNIGHT SUN BASEBALL GAME AT FAIRBANKS. 


IT OPENS AT MIDNIGHT, JUNE 21, EVERY 


YEAR, AND IS FINISHED BEFORE SUNDOWN |! 
From a photegrath by Huey & Hyland 


policy, does not mean that it is to be locked 
up and guarded against growth, enterprise, 
improvement. It means merely that the 


great natural resources of the Territory, in 


forests, gold, copper, coal, tin, marble, 
fisheries, agriculture and what not, are to 
be held for the use of the people, in the 
interest of the people. Inevitably and in- 
separably connected with the policy of 
government railroads, will go the other 
policy of keeping title to the mines and 
forests and minerals in the government. 
Instead of disposing of these stores of 
riches, the government will retain the fee 
to them, and permit their operation by 


lessees, under royalties. Thus the govern- 
ment will get its modest tribute. But vast- 
ly more important, it will reserve to itself 
the privilege of fixing terms on which de- 
velopment may be conducted. It will per- 
mit no monopoly, no unreasonable exac- 
tions, no extortions. It will insist on equal 
terms and a square deal to all comers. 
The small operator with modest capital 
will be assured the same chance as the 
great corporation. There will be no favors 
in transportation rates, in re- 
bates to the big shipper, in 
special facilities and con- 
cessions. Combinations to 


—HARNESSED READY FOR A TRIP TO A NEIGHBOR'S CAMP 


grath by Dobbs 
3 
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overpower or freeze out the small man will 
not be permitted; attempts of that kind 
will mean forfeiture of the right to operate 
the lands of the government under the 
leases. Alaska, in short, is to be subjected 
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300,000 miles and 8,000,000 


people. 

In making this comparison, the Alaska 
Railway commission has been conserva- 
tive; it has cast aside about 300,000 square 


square 
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MAP SHOWING THE GENERAL LOCATION OF THE VARIOUS GREAT MINERAL AND METAL 


AREAS 


OF ALASKA, AND THE VAST EXTENT OF AGRICULTURAL LAND THAT WILL ONE 
DAY BE THE REAL SUSTENANCE OF THE TERRITORY 


to the experiment of free opportunity 
under equal conditions. 

Let us see what Alaska is to-day. The 
Alaska Railway commission describes it as 
a country “comparable in size, resources 
and climate to Norway and Sweden.” 
Norway and Sweden have just about 


miles of Alaska as barren, worthless, and 
too cold; yet it is still able to retain 
300,000 miles, and finds it comparable to 
Norway and Sweden! That is almost a 
third the area of the United States east of 
the Mississippi; almost five times New 
England; and it is held capable of sus- 
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THE TOP PICTURE SHOWS A POTATO PATCH WHICH-YIELDED ABOUT THREE TONS TO THE ACRE, 
THE CENTER PICTURE A SELF-BINDER BN OATS, AND THE LOWER ONE A 
TRUCK GARDEN, ALL IN FAIRBANKS 


The middle picture from a photograph by Robertson 
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taining a population — for Norway and 
Sweden do—three times that of the 
colonies when they attained independence! 

But the railway commission has been 


——~ 
WALRUS HEADS AND TUSKS. 
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climate as Alaska. But after that, every- 
thing is in favor of Alaska. 

The Scandinavian peninsula has no gold; 
Alaska has given the world $228,000,000 


—— 


UNLESS THE WALRUS IS PROTECTED BY INTERNATIONAL AGREE- 


MENT, THE PERSISTENT HUNTERS OF THE SEA, SEEKING THE IVORY, WILL 
SOON EXTERMINATE IT 


From a photograph by Dobbs 


extremely conservative in its estimate of 
the possibilities, the natural wealth, of 


Alaska. The comparison with Norway 
and Sweden is suggested merely by the 
fact that the Scandinavian peninsula is in 
the same latitude and has about the same 


of it and not scratched the surface of its 
possibilities. 

There is no copper in Scandinavia. 
Alaska has produced over $16,000,000 of 
merchantable copper, in the earliest in- 
fancy of development, and all the world 
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INDIAN VILLAGE OF HOONAH, ALASKA, SHOWING THE 
ARTISANSHIP OF THE NATIVES AND SUGGESTING 
THE CIVILIZATION THEY ARE DEVELOPING 


From a photograph by Case & Drafter 


now knows that its deposits of this metal 
are among the richest, not unlikely the 
very richest, in the world. 
Scandinavia has no tin. Alaska doesn’t 
know how much of this rare and very 
valuable metal it has, but does know that 
it has already produced some and has as- 
surance of great development in this di- 
rection. 
Oil has been found in many places in 
Alaska, and all the geological indications 
point to the probability of very valuable 
developments. But for the present most 
of the lands on which oil is likely to be 
found are in the public domain and with- 
drawn from the privilege of entry and de- 
velopment, in line with the general policy 
of protecting the country from being 
monopolized. _ 
Imagination runs riot with the figures a ‘a> 
on Alaska’s coal supplies. Alfred H. —_ 
Brooks, of the United States Geological 
Survey, for many years in charge of in- AN ESKIMO CHILD AT NOME, WHITHER THE 
vestigations of the geology and mineral ESKIMOS COME TO TRADE 
resources of Alaska, reaches the conclu- From a photograth by Dobbs 
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sion that “the mini- 
mum estimate of 
Alaska’s coal re- 
sources should be 
placed at 150 bil- 
lions of tons, and 
that the actual ton- 
nage may be many 
times that amount. 
These figures indi- 
cate coal resources 
far in excess of the 
original coal supply 
of Pennsylvania.” 
An illustration 
of what this 
prodigality of 
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coal resources means 
in the development 
of Alaska is afforded 
by a little incident 
that took place a few 
days after the pas- 
sage of the railway 
construction bill in 
Congress. Delegate 
Wickersham called on 
Secretary of the In- 


“PORCUPINE MARY, A 
WELL-KNOWN MEMBER OF 
THE HIGHLY INTELLIGENT 
CHILKAT TRIBE 


From a copyrighted photo- 
graph by Case & Draper 
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GATHERING OF CHILKAT INDIANS FOR “ POTLATCH,”’ A CEREMONY IN WHICH AN INDIAN OF SUB- 
STANCE BRINGS HIS FRIENDS TOGETHER AND DISTRIBUTES HIS PROPERTY AMONG THEM 


From a 


copyrighted photograth by Winter & Pond 
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PIONEER MINING COMPANY'S ANNUAL CLEAN-UP AT NOME THE WINTER'S DIGGING OF GOLD- 
BEARING GRAVEL IS CLEANED UP AS SOON AS THE WATER FLOWS IN THE SPRING 


From a photograth bv Dobbs 


SOME GOLD BRICKS THAT ARE THE REAL THING. ONE WEEK'S OUTPUT OF THE PIONEER 
MINING COMPANY AT NOME, WORTH $260,000 


From a photograph by Dobbs 
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HERE IS THE MOST GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION THAT CAN BE GIVEN OF THE COMPARISON BETWEEN— 


ALASKA LINES UP WITH SCANDINAVIA. 


terior Lane to suggest that one of the lines 
of roads that would be built would be al- 
most certain to pass through the Nenana 


coal field, which is one of the most ac- 
cessible and is expected to prove also one 
in which mining will be cheapest. Mr. 
Wickersham observed that with this im- 
mense supply of coal at hand the most 
feasible and economical program would be 
to operate the road by electricity, having 
the government produce the current from 
its own power plant, producing the power 
from its own coal, dug from its own mine! 
Discussion of the project so far convinced 
Secretary Lane of its feasibility that he 
promptly undertook to have it investi- 
gated in detail. Mr. Wickersham is confi- 
dent that the Alaska railroad system will 
be equipped and operated electrically from 
its opening, and will be strictly the most 
up-to-date system in the world. 

The coal in this Nenana field will be 
taken from mountains high above the level 
of the railroad grade, so that with the 
very minimum of expense it can be car- 
ried in chutes directly down to the bunkers 
along the tracks. But attention has been 
so long centered on Alaska’s coal that we 
have been wont to overlook or minimize 
other resources of even greater value. 

The Territory is in truth one of the very 


IT IS EASILY CAPABLE OF— 


greatest repositories of mineral wealth in 
the whole world. For example, on some 
of the islands in southeast Alaska are 
wonderful deposits of the finest marble; 
far superior, it is said, to any other now 
known in America. What these deposits 
mean in the estimate of men who deal with 
marble, is suggested by the fact that the 
Vermont Marble Company has opened 
great quarries in these islands and is now 
shipping this marble to ports along the 
American Pacific, and even to the Far 
East. With the opening of the Panama 
canal it is confidently expected this 
Alaskan marble will find yet wider mar- 
kets, because the cheap water transporta- 
tion to which it is accessible will make 
possible its shipments to the eastern coast 
of this country and even to Europe. 
Again, the development of Alaska’s gold 
deposit has hardly begun. Most of the 
gold garnered there since the Klondike 
rush has come from the beaches of Nome 
and the placers which line the streams 
throughout a large part of the country. 
Geologists tell us that the great mother 
lodes from which these placer deposits are 
merely the scourings, are one day going to 
be located and developed by modern 
processes of mining and reduction and 
that they will produce gold in quantities 
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ALASKA AND THE SCANDINAVIAN PENINSULA. 


THE PARALLELS OF LATITUDE SHOW EXACTLY HOW 


SUSTAINING AS GREAT OR EVEN GREATER POPULATION 


far beyond the wildest imaginings of men 
who thus far have been dealing and calcu- 
lating only by the crude methods and 


moderate figures that represent the limita- 
tions of placer production. 

If Alaska is to become a great country, 
with that wide variety of interests which 
alone can insure lasting stability of citi- 
zens and institutions, it must develop an 
agriculture approximately capable of feed- 
ing a permanent population. The people 
who know Alaska best are confident that 
it will do this. The Alaska Railway com- 
mission comparison with Norway and 
Sweden is not enthusiastic enough quite 
to satisfy Mr. Wickersham, Alaska’s dele- 
gate in Congress. He declares as his de- 
liberate judgment that Alaska will one 
day maintain a prosperous population of 
ten millions. The studies of its soil and 
climate, and particularly the careful com- 
parisons that have been made between its 
agricultural possibilities and those of 
Scandinavia seem amply to justify this. 

St. Petersburg, with two million inhabit- 
ants, the capital of the vast western em- 
pire, might be moved due west along the 
very parallel on which it stands and set 
down in Alaska, blessed with a milder 
climate than it now possesses. The same 
may be said of Stockholm, the splendid 


capital of Sweden. Any map of the rail- 
way system of Continental Europe will 
show hundreds of miles of railroads, some 
as far north and some even farther, than 
those which the government is preparing 
to build in Alaska. 

Dairying is one of the principal indus- 
tries in. Norway, and there are millions of 
acres in Alaska better adapted by climate, 
soil, and their variety of vegetable products, 
to this industry. Yet Norway not only 
produces all of its requirements in dairy 
products, but exports them. The cattle of 
Norway are inferior, and the experiment 
stations which the department of agricul- 
ture maintains in Alaska are developing 
better strains than are to be found in any 
other country so far north. Around Fair- 
banks hogs are raised quite extensively 
and with excellent profit. The mainten- 
ance of successful dairy herds to supply 
Alaska towns with dairy products is the 
most ordinary matter of fact to Alaskans. 

The vast prairies of the interior valleys 
are in no notable respect different from 
those of our central agricultural States. 
The summer is short but the days are very 
long and vegetation grows under the al- 
most continuous sunshine with luxuriance 
that astounds people from more southern 
latitudes. 
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QUARTET OF ESKIMO BELLES AT CAPE PRINCE OF WALES 
FROM THEIR VILLAGE THEY CAN LOOK ACROSS 


BERING STRAIT ALMOST TO ASIA 


From a copyrighted photograph by Dol 


In connection with this reference to the 
long daylight hours of the northern coun- 
try, though it has nothing to do with 
Alaskan agriculture, it may not be with- 
out interest to refer to the great annual 
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A GROUP OF NATIVE ALASKA SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN REPRESENTING COLUM- 
BIA AND THE STATES AT A FOURTH 
OF JULY CELEBRATION IN VALDEZ 


From a photograth by P. S. Hunt 


midnight baseball game that 
is played at Fairbanks every 
year. The crack local team 
always plays some other con- 
tender for the Territorial 
championship on the night 
of June 21, the game being 
called at the stroke of mid- 
night, when the sun is still 
swinging well above the 
western horizon. In a period 
of ten years or more that this 
annual contest has been a 
Territorial event, the mid- 
night sun game has never yet 
been called on account of 
darkness. 

Throughout these interior 


valleys of Alaska excellent crops of barley, 
oats and timothy are grown, while the na- 
tive grasses furnish excellent forage for 
stock. Horses thrive throughout the coun- 
try, and are fed on native grains and for- 
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age. Root crops, particularly potatoes, 
turnips, carrots, and beets are grown with 
ease by the truck-gardeners for the towns, 
and an experiment with sugar-beets at 
Fairbanks produced such a tremendous 
yield and high sugar contents that enthu- 
siastic Alaskans insist that the Territory 
will be found producing its own sugar sup- 
ply before many years! 

A number of years ago the national gov- 
ernment imported several hundred rein- 
deer from Siberia, in the hope that they 
would multiply and replace some of the 
game that had been recklessly destroyed 
because of the unrestricted license that 
had too long been enjoyed by hunters. 
This herd has prospered beyond all ex- 
pectations so that at the end of last year 
its descendants numbered sixty-two herds 
scattered about the Territory, numbering 
about 46,000 animals and multiplying at 
an average rate of thirty per cent annually. 
The importance of this may be judged 
from the fact that in Norway, Sweden, 
and Lapland, the meat of reindeer is a 
large part of the staple food supply while 
the skins are very valuable. Lapland ex- 
ports reindeer meat and hides very ex- 
tensively, and there is no doubt that they 
will be very important among the products 
of Alaska before many years. The best 
authorities calculate that Alaska will 
easily maintain 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 
head of live stock, and that exports of 
meat will reach a very considerable figure. 

For a long period of years the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has maintained Prof. 
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THE DAWSON-KLONDIKE MINING REGION ON THE 
ALASKA-CANADIAN BORDER 


C. T. Georgeson in charge of its ex- 
periment stations in Alaska. A native of 
Scandinavia, and an expert in the facts 
and methods of agriculture and stock rais- 
ing in northern Europe, he has proved 
exactly the man for the work assigned to 
him. He has demonstrated the possibili- 
ties of agriculture in widely separated 
parts of Alaska. 

One private gardener is credited with 
producing half a ton of cabbages on a 
half-acre of ground in the season of 1910. 
Rutabagas, carrots and other root crops, 
cauliflower, parsnips, celery, rhubarb, 
radishes, onions, cucumbers, peas and to- 
matoes are grown readily and regularly. 
The crops of these compare for quality 
with those found in the markets of all 
the United States cities, though they are 
grown as far as 1,500 miles north of the 
latitude of New York. 

Dr. Georgeson’ de- 
clares that all _ these 








crops can be raised suc- 
cessfully under normal 
conditions and with 
proper culture through- 
out all of the country 
south of the Arctic circle 
and even beyond it. 
Not only is Alaska 
capable of producing all 
the timber and lumber it 
will require, but it will 
have a surplus. It is esti- 
mated that about one- 
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fourth of the Territory’s 
area is in forests and 
woodlands and that the” 
area of good merchanta- 
ble timber is rather lar- 

















MAP OF THE REGION IMMEDIATELY ADJACENT TO NOME 


ger than that of the State 
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of Maine. Besides this there is an immense 
tract which produces timber of a quality 
not useful for lumber, but capable of be- 
ing converted into wood-pulp, in quantities 
that will give the Territory a huge paper- 
making industry. 

The fisheries industry of Alaska has 
long been well developed, though it is 


WINTER VIEW OF THE 
MOUNTING INTO THE MILLIONS, HAS BEEN 
OUT OF THE SAND OF THIS BEACH 


A 


GOLD-LADEN BEACH AT NOME. 
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ful that the catch is limited only by the 
demand, while the whaling industry along 
the coast and among the islands is grow- 
ing constantly. 

It is well known that the world’s fur seal 
supply practically all comes from Tribilof 
and St. George. islands in. Bering Sea. 
Under the old system of leasing the. fur- 
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GOLD, 
WASHED 


From a photograph by Dobbs 


NATIVE REINDEER HERDER AT NOME, 
THE GOVERNMENT AND HAVE 


ALASKA'S REINDEER WERE BROUGHT FROM SIBERIA BY 
BECOME VERY NUMEROUS AND VALUABLE 


From a photegrath by Dobbs 


capable of much greater expansion. in 
1912 its products were valued at nearly 
$18,000,000, and the fishing grounds along 
both the north and south shores of the 
peninsula are said to be the most extensive 
in the world. In ro12 twenty-six new 
salmon packing establishments were built. 
Salmon, halibut, cod, herring, and other 
varieties of commercial fish are so plenti- 


sealing privilege the herd of seals was so 
rapidly depleted that the Federal govern- 
ment has recently taken the whole business 
directly under its own charge. The herds 
are now said to number only about 125,- 
000, whereas in former years there were 
4,000,000 or 5,000,000 of the seals. Reck- 
less destruction of the animals, poaching, 
and open seal killing have been responsible 
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JAMES WICKERSHAM, DELEGATE IN CONGRESS FROM ALASKA, WHO HAS DONE GREAT WORK 
FOR THE TERRITORY 


From a photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 
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for this frightful decima- 
tion of the herd. Since the 
government has assumed 
direct control of the indus- 
try the numbers of the ani- 
mals have already begun to 
increase. 

This very general and in- 

adequate survey of the im- 
mensity and variety of 
Alaska’s resources can do 
no more than suggest the 
grounds for the confident 
belief that Alaska is per- 
fectly capable of sustaining 
a population of several mil- 
lions of people. But in 
every 
Territory’s 
possibilities the logic 
evitably travels 
around in a circle and 
returns to the conclu- 
sion that monopoly of 
transportation must 
involve monopoly of 
the resources, because 
these are so absolute- 
ly dependent upon 
transportation. 

To make this em- 
pire what it ought to be and can be 
made, it is proposed that the gov- 
ernment shall build the railroads 
necessary to open it for develop- 
ment. A rough, general idea of 
Alaska, geographically, may be 
given in a few words. 

Chop off, first, the long, pan- 
handle strip that extends southeast- 
erly along the Pacific coast. Then 
blot out the long Alaska peninsula 
that runs off five hundred miles 
southwesterly into the Pacific. You 
have left a rectangular territory, 
lying almost “square with the 
world,” bounded on the north by 
the Arctic Ocean, on the east by 
Canada, on the south by the Pacific, 
and on the west by Bering Sea. 

You can now cut off approximate- 
ly the northern one-fourth of your 
rectangle, that is, the great northern 
plain that drains off into the Arctic 
Ocean. About midway between the 
Yukon river and the Arctic Ocean is 
what Alaskans call the northern 
mountain barrier, a great mountain 


consideration of the 
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resources 
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range extending from southwest to north- 
east, which divides the basin of the Yukon 
from the Arctic slope. Everything south 
of this mountain barrier is in the water- 
shed of the Yukon. And it is the Yukon 
valley that is the real heart and body of 
Alaska. 

For the purpose of present considera- 
tion, we may now forget all about the 
region north of this mountain barrier. 
Much of it, indeed, is useful and available. 
Some day it will be developed. But it is 
not available for development at this 
time, and is not included in present plans 
for railroad building. 

These plans concern exclusively the 
valley of the Yukon. We must now at- 
tempt to get a general idea of the physical 
aspects of this southern three-quarters of 
Alaska which Uncle Sam is about to open 


THE GRAVE OF A MEDICINE-MAN, THE MOST POWERFUL 


MEMBER IN AN INDIAN COMMUNITY 


From photographs copyrighted by Winter & Pond 
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A STRIKING SUGGESTION OF THE SIZE OF ALASKA IS HERE CONVEYED BY SUPERIMPOSING THE MAP 
OF THE TERRITORY ON ONE OF THE UNITED STATES, BOTH DRAWN TO THE SAME SCALE 


up by the bold project of supplying it with 


government railroads. East and west, the 
Territory is about six hundred miles long; 
north and south, it varies from four hun- 
dred to five hundred miles in width. 
Along the southern littoral are the coast 
ranges of mountains, running down close 
to the broken shore line. Temperamental 
rivers bent by glacial torrents burst 
through these mountains and empty into 
the Pacific. The mountains are filled 
with Alaska’s metal and mineral wealth in 
copper, coal, gold, tin, marble, and almost 
everything else that the mineralogist might 
enumerate. Along the southern coast are 
some good harbors. 

Just back of this coast range of moun- 
tains and occupying most of the area of 
our Alaskan empire, lie the great plains 
which constitute the valley of the Yukon. 
It is well-nigh impossible to give a de- 
scription of the Yukon valley that in brief 
space can convey an impression of its im- 
mensity. Though their names. sound 
Strange in our ears, yet the great tribu- 
taries of the Yukon are streams which we 
can compare only with the Ohio. the Mis- 
souri, the Tennessee, and the other chief 
confluents of the Mississippi. The Yukon 


itself is one of the first three or four rivers 
of the world; calculations have been made 
which show that it actually empties more 
water into Bering Sea than the Mississippi 
carries into the Gulf of Mexico. 

In a general way the course of the Yu- 
kon is from east to west, its rise being in 
northwestern Canada and about two-thirds 
of its length in Alaska. Its great tribu- 
taries include the Tanana, the Koyukuk, 
the Kantishna, the Beaver, the Porcupine, 
the Pelly, the Stewart, the Lewes, the Tes- 
lin, the Chandlar, the Innoko, and a long 
list of others that might be named, all of 
them navigable for great distances. Alto- 
gether the Yukon and its navigable tribu- 
taries provide Alaska with more than 
6.000 miles of excellent water routes avail- 
able for commercial transportation by 
large steamboats. 

This network of rivers reaches to all 
parts of the Alaskan interior between the 
southern mountain range and the northern 
mountain barrier as already described. 
These rivers are ice-free and available for 
navigation from about the middle of Mav 
until about the middle of November each 
year. It is safe to count on five months of 
good, safe, open water in them annually. 
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RAILROAD STATION AND SECTION OF THE UPPER WORKS OF THE BONANZA COPPER-MINE, SAID 
TO BE THE RICHEST OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


From a photograth bly E. A. Hegg 


ETERNAL SNOWS ON THE MOUNTAINS OF BARANOV ISLAND, BACK OF SITKA SOME OF THE 
NOBLEST SCENERY IN THE WORLD LINES THE COAST FOR THOUSANDS OF MILES 


From a copyrighted photograph by Merrill 
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Present projects for building railroads 
in Alaska deal only with the southern half 
of the Yukon valley, that is, with the coun- 
try south of the great river. It is there- 
fore necessary to inquire about this por- 
tion of Alaska lying between the Yukon 
on the north and the Pacific Ocean on the 
south. It is a region of perhaps 300,000 
square miles. In its eastern section the 
valley of the Tanana, and in the western 
section that of the Kuskokwim are the 
controlling physical features. The Kus- 
kokwim is not a confluent of the Yukon, 
though it is a stream that might fairly be 
compared for volume and length to any 
of the rivers in the United States aside 
from the Mississippi and the Missouri. 

The Tanana rises in the extreme south- 
east and flows northwest, emptying into 
the Yukon. The Kuskokwim rises in the 
central section and flows southwest into 
Bering Sea. Each has something like 600 
miles of navigable length, besides many 
navigable confluents. For length, volume, 
and navigability either may be compared 
to the Ohio. 

There is an outline of the region which 
is to be opened by the new transportation 
system. Keep in mind, now, that the 


mighty Yukon lies all along the northern 


border. Measure it with a rule on the 
map, and it is 600 miles from where it 
enters Alaska on the east to where it flows 
into Bering Sea on the west; perhaps 2,000 
miles as you would navigate it. 

These great rivers must be made to 
carry a vast part of the heavy traffic of 
the country; and they will do it if railroad 
rates are so adjusted as to let them do it. 
Government ownership, we are assured, 
means such an adjustment of rates as will 
permit the rivers to do their share of the 
work, With private ownership of the rail- 
roads, it has been argued, the traffic would 
be driven off the rivers by the unfair com- 
petition of the railroads, or else the boat 
lines would fall into the hands of the rail- 
road interests and their competitive value 
would be lost. 

The problem of Alaskan railroad develop- 
ment, in brief, is to make the most of the 
coastwise and river routes, and to connect 
and supplement them with the railroad 
lines. This is exactly what has been in 
the minds of the men who formulated the 
project of railroad building which Con- 
gress has adopted. 

Here we confront one of the most im- 
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portant aspects of this revolutionary ex- 
periment the government is undertaking. 
Can the rivers and the railroads be made 
to work together, to harmonize, to supple- 
ment each other in the perfection of a 
transportation system? Especially, can a 
system of rivers which are available for 
navigation only half the year, be fitted into 
such a system? 

For answer, the advocates of this ex- 
periment admit that this has not been done 
in the United States. The railroads have 
taken the business away from the rivers. 
But in Germany, where the railroads are 
mostly state-owned, the rivers have been 
utilized with great success. They have 
been systematically improved, deepened, 
canalized, slack-watered by dams, and con- 
nected together by canals. There, the gov- 
ernment controls both railways and rivers, 
and makes them work together in a com- 
mon service. 


LINKING RAILWAYS WITH RIVERS 


Certain kinds of traffic are largely sur- 
rendered to the rivers, because a big boat 
on an improved river has been found to do 
the business most economically. Germany 
doesn’t encourage the railroads to monopo- 
lize the business at the expense of sound 
economics. It is freely charged that this 
country has permitted just that. The 
Alaskan experiment looks to determining 
whether we can make railways and rivers 
cooperate and supplement each other. If 
it shall demonstrate that we can, people 
will inevitably demand to know why we 
don’t make more use of the great rivers in 
the States. That is one of the lessons our 
Alaska experiment is to teach us. The 
Alaskan system of roads will be built with 
special reference to this purpose and ex- 
periment of unifying railroads and rivers 
in one harmonious transportation system. 

It will be of interest to know the man- 
ner in which these railroads are to be built. 
Before committing itself to the plan of 
government railroads, Congress had the 
whole subject investigated with great care 
by a special body of experts, the Alaska 
Railway commission, which studied and 
reported on routes aggregating 2,500 miles. 

To begin with, there are already about 
five hundred miles of railroad in Alaska, 
all privately owned. The most important 
of these is the Copper River and North- 
western, running from the southern port of 
Cordova, 197 miles, up the valley of the 
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Copper River to the Bonanza copper mines. 
The railroad and the Bonanza mines as 
well are owned by the Alaska syndicate. 

The Alaska Northern road starts at 
the port of Seward, also on the south coast, 
and has been built seventy-one miles north. 
These are the only two existing lines that 
seem likely to have important relationship 
to the development of the government rail- 
road system. It seems likely that the 
Alaska Northern will be bought by the 
government and extended, while present 
indications are that the Guggenheims will 
be left undisturbed in possession of their 
Copper River and Northwestern. 


THE CHICAGO OF ALASKA 


One line suggested by the commission 
and recommended as feasible would start 
at Chitina, on the Copper River and 
Northwestern, and extend north three hun- 
dred and thirteen miles to Fairbanks. 
Fairbanks is the great interior center of 
Alaska and seems likely to be the center 
of the railroad system. Indeed, a study 


of the map of proposed routes strongly 
suggests that Fairbanks will one day be 
to the railroad system of Alaska about 
what Chicago is to that of the United 


States. 

There is opposition to the construction 
of this Chitina-Fairbanks line on the 
ground that Chitina is not itself a seaport, 
but is connected with the coast by the 
Copper River and Northwestern. Thus if 
the government should start at Chitina it 
would really be building a branch of the 
Guggenheim road, and from the very out- 
set would be more or less dependent upon 
that line. There is grave objection among 
Alaskans as well as government officials, 
to any plan that would make the govern- 
ment’s road tributary to and dependent 
upon a line controlled by a private cor- 
poration. It is feared that complications 
resulting from this anomalous relationship 
might hamper the very purpose of inde- 
pendence which has inspired the whole 
project of government railroads. There- 
fore present prospects seem to be that the 
Copper River and Northwestern will be 
left in the hands of its present owners and 
the government roads will all be entirely 
independent. 

A line from Kern Creek, near the head 
of Cook’s Inlet, running northward to open 
up the valley of the Susitna River, 115 
miles, is recommended by the commission. 
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This would be the extension of the present 
Alaska Northern. In case this route were 
adopted, the Alaska Northern would be 
purchased or condemned and taken over 
by the government. A branch of the fore- 
going line is also recommended by the 
commission, about thirty-eight miles long, 
to open up the Matanuska coal field. 

Another road which the commission 
strongly favors would run northwesterly 
from some point in the Susitna valley, 229 
miles, to open up the extensive valley of 
the Kuskokwim River. A line from the 
harbor of Valdez on the southern coast is 
also suggested, to connect with the main 
through line to Fairbanks, and thus give 
Fairbanks an outlet to the excellent harbor 
of Valdez. 

Yet another route suggested and dis- 
cussed by the railway commission, though 
its present construction has not been 
recommended, would start at the harbor 
of Haines, in southeast Alaska, and run 
northwesterly to Fairbanks. This line 
would be about 638 miles long and would 
be an excellent route for opening up the 
valley of the Tanana River. The objection 
to it is chiefly political and lies in the fact 
that while the road would run from the 
American harbor of Haines to the Ameri- 
can town of Fairbanks, about half the 
mileage would have to be in Canada. Ob- 
viously, it would be impossible for the 
American government to operate its own 
independent railway through Canada and 
the difficulties of achieving a satisfactory 
international agreement are such that for 
the present the route does not appear 
feasible. 

Some other possible routes are discussed 
by the Alaska Railway commission in its 
report, but the ones here outlined seem 
most likely to include all that will be un- 
dertaken under the authority of the pres- 
ent legislation. Indeed, the present pro- 
gram places a limit of a thousand miles on 
the construction, and it is expected that 
the appropriation of $35,000,000 will have 
to be employed with the utmost economy 
if it produces the entire thousand miles. 
This would be at the rate of $35,000 a 
mile for construction, terminals, and equip- 
ment. If the government is able to build 
railroads in the far north at that figure it 
will really be a monumental achievement, 
for the Copper River and Northwestern, 
the Guggenheim line, is understood to have 
cost just about $100,000 a mile. It, how- 
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ever, is built on about the most expensive 
route by which the interior of Alaska could 
be reached, passing through the coast 
range of mountains, by way of the narrow 
and tortuous cafion of the Copper River. 

Reading the legislation under which the 
Alaska roads will be built, one thinks of 
Panama more often than of Alaska; of the 
tropics more than the Arctic. For the 
plan is borrowed bodily from Panama. 
There is going to be another huge job for 
another George Washington Goethals of 
the far north. If the President can find 
the right man, he will be made the czar of 
Alaska railroads, just as Goethals was 
made the dictator of canal building. 

The Panama canal has been built under 
the eye and orders of the President—start- 
ing with Roosevelt, continued by Taft, 
and completed by Wilson. The President 
was ordered at the outset to make his or- 
ganization, select his personnel, exercise 
the widest discretion, and do the business. 
The real point was to give him full re- 
sponsibility and full power. He got both, 
and made good. 

Precisely that plan has been written into 
the Alaska railroad law. The President is 
to have surveys made, is to pick out the 


routes, to build the railroads, to sell the 
securities with which the necessary money 
will be raised. 

When he has his railroads built he will 
decide whether they shall be operated di- 
rectly by the government, or leased to 


some operating concern for operation 
under government espionage. The Presi- 
dent is authorized, further, to buy any 
railroads now built in Alaska if he wants 
them and can get them on terms that 
satisfy him. 

If he can’t buy any existing road that 
he wants, he has power to condemn and 
take it! 

More’ sweeping and _ comprehensive 
powers to do a big work with a free hand 
could hardly be imagined. The President, 
of course, will do just what was done in the 
case of the canal. He will pick his sub- 
ordinates and make the kind of organiza- 
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tion he wants through which to do the 
work. But at every point and in every 
detail he will be the supreme authority. 

Already Alaska, and for that matter our 
entire Pacific coast, whose interests in 
Alaska are intimate and extensive, has re- 
sponded to the encouraging message from 
Washington. Alaska sees the end of its 
long era of suspended animation. We 
have seen that between 1900 and rgro the 
Territory gained less than 1,000 in popu- 
lation. Its gains in the next decade will 
be numbered by tens of thousands. There 
will be development such as Alaska has 
not known before; development of the 
solid, substantial, permanent sort, based 
on the assurance that at last the right kind 
of institutions and facilities are to be 
provided. 

No presentation of the facts concerning 
this new Alaskan era would be either com- 
plete or just if it omitted acknowledgment 
of the great services rendered to his con- 
stituents and to the nation by James 
Wickersham, delegate in Congress from 
the Territory. It has been the peculiar 
good fortune of Alaska that in its pioneer- 
ing epoch it was able to command the serv- 
ices of a man who can combine all the 
elements of practical statesmanship in the 
measure that Mr. Wickersham has proved 
himself to possess. 

Mr. Wickersham first went to Alaska 
when McKinley was President, being ap- 
pointed by Mr. McKinley as one of the 
Federal judges in the,Territory. He knows 
Alaska to-day better than any other man 
in the world. He had the first real vision 
of the wonderful future that is now so 
manifestly assured. 

The government railroad system will 
open the door of opportunity to Alaska. 
After that, the pioneering genius of the 
race which has carved this country out of 
a wilderness, and has done most of the 
work in a little over a century, may be 
depended upon to give Alaska the place it 
deserves and is splendidly worthy to occu- 
py among the great new dominions of the 
world. 


THINKING OF YOU 


Your life may be the richer just to know 

That anywhere and everywhere you go— 

My thoughts, like homing birds, wing flight to you 
And follow—follow—all the wide world through! 


Florence Earle Buek 





THE SPINSTER QUESTION 


(DISCUSSION No. 4) 


Because of the greater length of our novel this month and a very long article on Alaska, we are 
not giving so much space in this issue to the Spinster Question as we did in April. The one paper 
we are publishing, however, strikes us as extremely well expressed. Moreover, it comes from a 
spinster of tender age, giving us the view-point of a novice in bachelor womandom. For this reason 
it has a distinct value in the series. 

The contributions to this discussion are multiplying rapidly, some of them coming from as far 
away as South Africa. This shows a very wide interest in the theme, and naturally there should be 
a wide interest in it, as it is a great human theme, none more so. 

Of course we cannot print all these articles, and it would not be worth while to do so, as many 
of them present practically the same arguments. It is surprising to find the number of writers still 
contending for the ready-made children panacea for spinsters and for their consecration to uplift work. 

Then, too, there is the other side to the discussion where feminine writers give their reasons for 
not marrying. And while these reasons differ with different individuals, they are much the same in 
essence in that, in the last analysis, all alike have thrown away their chances because the men 
didn’t measure up to their ideals. 

It is on this point that Munsey’s Macazrne injects another thought into the discussion. Isn’t 
it a good deal better for a woman to make a rational compromise than to stand out for the ideal 
and never marry at all? Ideal chasing is a precarious business at best. 

It is a great thing to recognize the law of compromise. Everywhere, from the cradle to the 
grave, in every phase of life, we must bow to this inexorable law of compromise. We recognize its 
force in our expenditures, in the food we eat, in the clothes we wear, in the place of our abode, in 
our life-work, in our social environment, in our religion, in our politics, and in everything except 
marriage. 

Spinsters, for the most part, are spinsters because they have not reasoned straight. As girls they 
have compared the marriages open to them with their girl life, not with their life when youth has 
left them. If a girl could always remain a girl, retaining her spirit, her impulse, her temperament, 
and youthful charm, it would be quite another matter. 

But this isn’t according to God’s scheme of life. The years of youth pass quickly, and then 
the long stretches of middle life and old age. These are the periods to reckon with, the periods 
for girls to consider in determining whether they shall marry or not. The young woman abounding 
in youth and fancy and health who compares her present life with the life she would probably 
have, marrying as she could marry, might well turn away from it. But comparing such marriage 
to spinsterdom and to’an isolated, childless old age, she would reach a different conclusion. This 
is the thought Munsey’s Macaztne wishes to emphasize—T7he Editor. 


AS A YOUNGER SPINSTER SEES IT. 


, JOULD you harken to the voice twenty minutes’ train-ride from a large 
\ of one of the younger spinsters? city, and our male population consists of 
I am just twenty-six years boisterous schoolboys, numerous young 
old, but I use the title “spinster” ad- men about the age of twenty-one, and a 
visedly, for I have passed safely through host of settled, respectable husbands of 
my young loves and now, having reached _ settled, respectable wives. 
a reasonable maturity, I confess that there I am employed as a stenographer in the 
is not a suitable mate for me anywhere city, and in my place of business there is 
within my horizon. an absolute dearth of eligible men. I have 
I live in a very dull, pretty little suburb, never been guilty of the practise of ma- 
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king acquaintances promiscuously, though 
the opportunity frequently presents itself. 
Poverty and gentility are my heritage, and, 
as I am one of a good-sized family, the 
struggle of keeping up appearances and 
yet making ends meet is the very animated 
specter that has walked by my side from 
the cradle to the present year. 

I will not burden your patience with a 
lengthy account of my humdrum existence, 
but I will say that, possessing the average 
girl’s attractiveness and intelligence, I have 
had a few commonplace romances and two 
proposals—one from a man old enough to 
be my father, and I refused gently and 
honestly, and one from a boy who re- 
garded marriage simply on the selfish side, 
and I refused gently and sadly. 

In January we opened our eyes at “ The 
Plaint of a Spinster.” The picture of 
lonely weariness and despair it presented 
to a busy world, hurt one’s heart in the 
reading, but left one somewhat puzzled 
concerning the writer. In March we 


perused with interest the spirited ‘“ De- 
fense of Spinsters,” which was evidently 
written in all sincerity, but was obviously 
a biting remonstrance to the contributor 
of January. In April there appeared vari- 


ous articles of merit on the subject, and 
now I shall be still another to take up the 
cudgels and discourse on the theme to my 
heart’s content. 


WITH THE FUTURE IN MIND 


Putting aside the January contributor’s 
apparent helplessness, and the March con- 
tributor’s obvious belligerence, the fact re- 
mains that the great army of spinsters, 
whether we be twenty-six or forty-six, 
march through the journey of life, some 
with smiles and heads held high, some 
with tears and downcast countenances, ac- 
cording to our determination, our pride, 
our temperaments, and our environments, 
but every one of us with the same deep- 
rooted, never-to-be-denied desire in our 
hearts for the mate who shall complete 
and be completed by our individual being. 
And it is as insincere and narrow to point 
the finger of scorn at a woman whose 
heart-wail has become too unbearable for 
silence as it is weak and reprehensible to 
sit down with folded hands and do nothing 
but wail! 

I look in my mirror and see the plump- 
ness and rosiness that are mine yet a little 
longer and then no more. A number of 
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my friends are marrying, some for con- 
venience, some for honest affection, but 
the man that I could take as my own mate 
—the mate of my mind, my soul, and my 
body-—believing that we should be able to 
stand shoulder to shoulder as good com- 
rades, good soldiers in the stress of difficult 
every-day life, this man I have never found 
and possibly never shall find. And I say, 
as every normal, unmarried woman will 
say and has said: “ What is there for 
me?” And always the clarion answer 
rings in my ears: 


Fight the good fight with all thy might, 
Christ is thy shield and Christ thy light. 
Lay hold on life and it shall be 
Thy crown and joy eternally! 


And those who wail may answer: “ What 
is there for me to fight? My life is a 
barren waste—empty and still!” Well, if 
there be no palpably threatening forces to 
combat, then fight the cruel, fantom imps 
of doubt, pessimism, and despair! Surely 
this is warfare enough, even though the 
clash of the steel and the noise of the 
battle be smothered deep in the recesses of 
one’s own heart, unheard by an uncom- 
prehending and careless world. And con- 
sider, too, is there no possible way of fill- 
ing the vacant places— of creating new 
interests where the mocking shadows now 
are—of regaining a sane and every-day 
way of thinking and living? 

I have found that almost every article 
written for the edification of unmarried 
women tells them in indefinite, theoretical, 
and high-sounding language “to get to 
work.” “Usually this mandate takes the 
form of the popular and often pretentious 
theory expounded by so many full-grown 
men and women, that every woman de- 
prived of wifehood, motherhood, and 
domesticity may find a suitable outlet for 
her energies in social and philanthropic 
work. In some instances this is quite true, 
and to those indefatigable women who 
give their brains and wits and wills to the 
betterment of social and economic condi- 
tions I give my honor and deep esteem. 
But I have seen the strongest women 
prostrated under the strain of this labor 
which ofttimes is almost too heavy for 
feminine shoulders. 

Perhaps I should revise this statement 
and: say that the harvest is so plenteous 
and the laborers so few that these good 
women frequently stagger under their bur- 
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dens. Therefore I would not attempt to 
dissuade any one from such work, rather 
would I help toward it, but my point is 
this: that out of the nine million spinsters 
of our land only a very small percentage 
of them are honestly qualified for public 
and social work. And the others (of whom 
I am one) what about them? Simply the 
work at hand—that is the only solution. 


THE PANACEA OF BUSY HANDS 


Take the case of our January spinster, 
who has sufficient income to keep up the 
old home and to live decently, with so 
much leisure time that she is losing her 
sense of true values. When her baby niece 
was left temporarily in her charge she 
“cut and sewed and basted” a complete 
little wardrobe for the child — and loved 
this work! Then the little one was taken 
away, and apparently our lonely sister sits 
down again and folds her hands. 

Placed in a like position, I should do 
just this: I should provide myself with a 
goodly amount of material and should be- 
gin all over again to “cut and sew and 
baste,” not only one little wardrobe, but a 
number of such outfits. And I should take 


great pains with this sewing, making the 
stitches firm and fine, and the seams so 
smooth that the tender little bodies of 
their prospective wearers should never be 


“ fretted by a rough edge. Then, if I could 
afford to do so, I should apply to the or- 
ganized charities and learn from them just 
where needs of this sort were greatest and 
give these little garments to poverty- 
stricken little ones. 

If my financial condition did not allow 
the giving away of this amount of ma- 
terial, I should sell my wares at reason- 
able prices to busy, overworked mothers. 
Then I should return home and make more 
garments of a like nature and repeat my 
former program. MHasn’t our January 
friend ever considered an occupation of 
this sort? At least it would give no time 
for folded hands. 

Perhaps the continuous touch of baby 
apparel would aggravate the perpetual 
heartache. I do not know. But it seems 
to me that an unwillingness to clothe 
needy little bodies simply because those 
bodies are not one’s own flesh and blood 
would indicate a dog-in-the-manger atti- 
tude born of envy and hopeless spite. 

Then again, if I may expound another 
commonplace idea, what fun and rejuvena- 
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tion there might be in the millinery busi- 
ness! Every shop takes apprentices at 
certain times of the year. If I were lonely 
and empty-handed and had a small but 
regular income, I should learn to be a good 
milliner, and later on should undertake to 
run a small place of my own. And what 
creations I should indulge in! I am not 
a shallow woman nor a frivolous one, but 
a new and becoming hat gives me a sense 
of smug satisfaction that no other decora- 
tion can quite equal! And particularly 
the spring hats—what a wealth of flowers 
and ribbons and pretty things to handle! 


FASHION TO THE RESCUE 


Of course it would mean work, and hard 
work, too, but isn’t that what our January 
friend wants? She may say she has 
passed the age when styles are interesting. 
Then turn back, friend, and indulge in a 
following of “ modes” sufficiently to grow 
young again. Style may be foolish, but 
there are times when the perusal of a 
fashion-book will divert an overwrought 
feminine mind—for the moment at least. 

Concerning ome’s fitness for certain 
tasks, I wish to state here, perhaps with 
seeming irrelevance, that I am personally 
acquainted with a woman who has made a 
tremendous financial success of her hair- 
dressing and beautifying parlor, and that 
woman is plainly and unmistakably 
homely! 

I am not attempting to be facetious— 
merely sane and practical. I am intense- 
ly high-strung and blessed (or cursed) 
with the power of self-dissection and intro- 
spection, and I know that one can reach a 
point of distraction where discussion con- 
cerning the good of one’s soul is merely 
maddening. And the thing to do then is 
to pitch into every-day work—not neces- 
sarily the aimless cleaning of a garret— 
but work with some object in view. 

One more suggestion—if I had no prac- 
tical abilities in my make-up, but was 
gifted with a good hold on the English 
language, I would try to write something 
—anything. No matter if the long-suffer- 
ing editors returned my manuscripts with 
regularity, I would go at it again with 
might and main and attempt to make real 
live creations of the dream-beings of a 
lonely life. And every one I would cause 
to live “happy ever after.” The iron- 
clad rule laid down for the children of my 
brain would be that they must be happy, 
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and I believe with psychologists that hap- 
piness would come a little nearer to the 
would-be creator of happy tales. 

I have known so-called gentlewomen 
who are ashamed to work publicly for an 
income—who fear they may become 
declassée. 1 do not consider this an honor- 
able shame. It is said that the daughters 
of our millionaires are taught some sort 
of profession—rarely if ever used, of 
course—but as a safeguard against pos- 
sible misfortune. They are ready to work 
if need be. 

To return to the nine million spinsters 
of America—are we happy, or can we be 
happy? THE Munsey editors, surfeited, 
perhaps, by the somewhat overworked 
plaint concerning the maternity withheld 
perforce from spinsters, asked that this 
question be considered 
standpoint. 


THE FRUIT OF LONELINESS 


Good sirs, I know no way of separating 
the subjects of the loss of wifehood and 
the loss of motherhood in a woman’s life. 
It is an axiom that marriage that deliber- 
ately refuses parenthood is not true mar- 
riage. But I do believe, too, that the con- 
jugal love and companionship of a husband 
and wife is just as necessary a blessing 
and development as the bearing and rear- 
ing of the children of that love. And such 
frenzied cries for maternity alone seem to 
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me almost overdrawn. Families of the 
Rooseveltian-advocated size are rather im- 
practicable in these days of difficult and 
complicated living. Loneliness is a danger- 
ous perverter of judgment, and sometimes 
our ideas become entirely one-sided. 

The arms of love clinging close about 
us—the deeply inexpressible sympathy— 
the new-born babes at our breasts—the 
laughter and delight—all these deepest, 
sweetest joys we may never know. But 
again; love, cold and“dead; marital fric- 
tion or hatred; the terror of big families, 
the wolf at the door while dependent ones 
clamor — these cruel, searing, dismaying, 
embittering pains, we will never know. 

What is there for us? To be brave, 
good, cheery travelers on life’s highway, 
to put our shoulders to the wheel some- 
how, in some way. 

I am a firm believer in a God-directed 
life, and a conviction lies deep in my heart 
that no matter what we think about our- 
selves and our fortitude, perhaps we are 
better fitted to bear the burden of spinster- 
loneliness than we are to bear the more 
overwhelming burdens that ofttimes fall to 
the lot of the wife and mother. At least 
there is this to say: There is work in 
the vineyard for all, and the Master 
knows best what bit of ground we should 
cultivate, and on that ground we will 
stay, whether we be willing or unwilling - 
servants. 


THE BRIDEGROOM’S PRAYER 


Gop, from Whom all blessings flow— 
Thou Who didst grant my soul to know 


This woman fair— 


Show me the path on which to tread 


Now and fore’er. 


My heart, the treasure-house wherein 
Is stored this virgin’s love, 


Stands now in dread. 


Rash, foolish mortals all around me smile— 
“On with the dance! ”—not knowing, God, the while 
That else than joy and pride 


In having her 


Hath made me silent as Christ’s sepulcher 
When after He, the Jew of Nazareth, 

Was taken to the Cross and crucified. . . . 
I am silent, near, as though myself in death! 


God, grant me wisdom, courage, strength, 
Fear of Thy wrath, that I may hope, at length, 


To know for sure 


That I, clay mortal, am full worthy of 

This woman who in holy faith and trust 

Hath blessed me with her sacred jewel, Love, 
Untarnished by a taint of worldly lust— 

Love that shall, through the Grace of Thee above, 


Always endure. 


Kent Brooklyn Stiles 





BOB CORRIGAN’S FIGHT WITH 
A MEMORY 


BY WILLIAM SLAVENS 


WITH A DRAWING 


ELTING the Pacific Ocean, a hun- 
B dred miles on each side of the 
equator, is a stretch of sea that 
sailors approach with much expression of 
profanity or prayer, according to their na- 
ture; for this belt is the realm of the 
“doldrums.” North of it the northeast 
trade winds belly the sails to the delight 
of the sailorman’s heart and the establish- 
ment of records for short passages; and 
south of it, the southeast trades are reason- 
ably dependable; but within the limits of 
the doldrums, life is a misery to the ambi- 
tious mariner. 

This belt is the insane asylum of the 
elements, where only idiotic and irrespon- 
sible winds abide, which either blow not at 
all, or blow furiously, from a dozen points 
of the compass, within the space of an 
hour. There vessels often lie becalmed for 
weeks at a time, only to be made the sport 
of short-lived squalls and varying winds, 
for another weary period. There the 
sailors are kept forever on the jump when 
the wind blows at all; making or taking 
in sail and trimming the yards to get every 
possible advantage of the slightest favor- 
ing breeze; working in the frequent down- 
pours of rain, or stewing in the suffocating 
heat of the long, dead calm spells. 

It was one of these periods of calm that 
caused Captain Bob Corrigan to curse, as 
the Chilean brig Anita, bound from Pana- 
ma to Valparaiso with a cargo of hard- 
woods, rolled drearily on the smooth, slug- 
gish swell, some six hundred miles to the 
westward of the Galapagos Islands. 

Aft on the poop deck, beneath an awn- 
ing, rigged under the main boom, Corri- 
gan and Martin Hartman, his supercargo, 
lay sprawled out on canvas lazy chairs, 
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MCNUTT 


BY C. D. WILLIAMS 


enduring their misery as patiently as pos- 
sible. The men of the afternoon watch 
were listlessly at work sizing off the lower 
rigging. One ordinary seaman, with a 
slush bucket and a bit of oakum, wiped 
the fresh tar from the rail while the A. B.’s 
worked on the lanyards. 

The mate, leaning on the starboard bul- 
warks in the waist, straightened up and 
peered intently over the side. 

“Looks like an old bottle floating out 
there sir,” he reported to Corrigan. “ It’s 
all covered over with barnacles, but I be- 
lieve it’s a bottle.” 

Young Hartman jumped up and watched 
the floating object alongside with interest. 

“Can’t we get it?” he asked Corrigan 
eagerly. “ Might be a tale of a shipwreck 
or something of that sort.” 

Corrigan Jaughed. “ Always hunting for 
something to match up with the story 
books,” he chided him. _ “Sure we'll get 
it. Put a boat out and pick it up, Mr. 
Diaz.” 

It was a bottle that the menthrought on 
board, but so covered with barnacles that 
nothing of the glass or cork could be seen. 
Corrigan chipped away ‘the shells, dis- 
closing a quart whisky bottle. He smashed 
the neck off on the rail, and Hartman 
uttered an excited exclamation at sight of 
a spill of paper, curled in the broken flask. 

“Likely some crazy sailor with more 
time than sense threw it overboard with a 
joke scribbled on it,” Corrigan laughed, as 
he drew the roll out. “ Don’t bank too 
much on a shipwreck or a story of buried 
treasure, Martin.” 

The paper was yellowed and the writing 
blurred with mold. Corrigan unfolded it 
carefully and held it so that Martin, peer- 
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ing eagerly over his shoulder, could see. 
“TI was picked up by the Costa Rican—” 
Martin deciphered the first line of the 
screed aloud, when Corrigan suddenly 
crushed it in his fist, snapping out an oath 
that made Hartman and the mate jump. 

“What is it?” Hartman asked hesi- 
tantly. 

Corrigan turned to him a face so white 
and distorted by passion that Hartman in- 
stinctively stepped back. 

The captain’s lips writhed in a silent 
effort to voice words that stress of emotion 
denied him. 

“ God!” he said at length, in a husky 
voice that issued from his strained throat, 
with the effect of a man retching. He 
turned on his heel and went below, walk- 
ing unsteadily. 

II 


TuHeEreE lived on English Hill in Valpa- 
raiso at that time, a retired whaling skip- 
per, originally from New Bedford, by the 
name of Ned McGuire. He had sailed 


for twenty-five years for the Chile Whaling 
Company, and retired after the death of 
his wife, to live his life ashore, with his 
twenty-eight year old daughter, Kathleen. 


She was a blond, blue eyed Irish girl, all 
curves and grace, but with the suggestion 
of underlying steel in her character. 

Corrigan’s infatuation for her was the 
talk of the West Coast. For five years, 
the big, hard Irishman, who had never 
been known to bow to man or woman, had 
knelt at her feet in supplication. There 
were tales in plenty of the women Corri- 
gan had taken by- force, or won to his 
careless love by his very indifference; but 
Kathleen McGuire he wooed tenderly, 
humbly, and unsuccessfully, while the 
world jeered—behind his back. 

When Kathleen was twenty, she gave 
the promise of herself and her love to Jack 
Terrill, a young Yankee whaler in the 
employ of the Chile Whaling Company. 
She dreamed over the making of her wed- 
ding garments, while he was away on the 
trip, at the end of which the marriage was 
to take place. But there had been no 
known end to Terrill’s last voyage. The 
ship, on which he had sailed, was first 
marked overdue and then,—missing. The 
dream of love in Kathleen’s heart grew to 
a nightmare of agony, which changed again 
as the years went by, to a hopeless sense 
of irrevocable loss. 
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Three years after Terrill sailed away 
from Chile to be heard from no more, big 
Bob Corrigan met the girl and began his 
stubborn, humble suit. For five years, he 
wooed her and to no purpose; for the 
image of the man to whom she had 
promised herself was graven on her heart, 
and her love slumbered in a sleep that he 
alone could wake it from. 

Twenty-two days after the bottle was 
picked up near the equator, the Anita 
dropped her anchor in Valparaiso Bay, 
and in the evening of that day, Corrigan 
rode the lift up the incline to English Hill. 

Kathleen was lounging in a hammock 
on the veranda, when he turned in at the 
garden gate. 

“ Hello, Bob,” she greeted him warmly. 
“T hadn’t heard that you were in. Dad- 
dy’s gone up to Lamache for a few days.” 

Corrigan took her proffered hand hungri- 
ly. “I’m glad of it,” he said shortly. “I 
want to talk to you—alone.” 

The girl frowned. “ If it’s the same old 
thing, Bob, I’m sorry you came. I told 
you the last time that I—” 

“IT remember what you told me,” Cor- 
rigan interrupted her. “I’ve sailed for 
four months with every word of it rotting 
the heart out of me like so much poison. 
It’s not like I’d forget it now. Kathleen, I 
know what’s become of Terrill.” 

The girl gasped and caught at one of 
the pillars for support. “ Bob! Tell me, 
is he—is he—” 

“JI don’t know whether he’s dead or 
alive. I do know where I can find out.” 

The girl came close and clutched him 
by the lapels of his coat with her two slim 
hands. “Oh, Bob! Bob!” 

The delicate, intoxicating fragrance of 
her hair maddened Corrigan’s brain, and 
the sense of her soft warm body set the 
hot blood surging in his veins. He crushed 
her to him and kissed her hair, her eyes, 
her lips, murmuring incoherently. She 
lay quiet in his arms, as unresponsive as 
a statue of stone. Suddenly Corrigan 
freed her and she sank into the hammock. 
Corrigan’s body ached from the pain of her 
passive repulsion of his passion, and the 
instinctive hate following unrequited emo- 
tion made his face hideous. 

“T’d almost like to kill you,” he mut- 
tered. 

The girl opened her eyes. 
she repeated. 

Corrigan shook his head. 


“ Tell. me,” 


“No. I’ve 
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played square with you for five years, and 
treated you as I’ve treated no other woman 
in the world. I’m done. If I can’t have 
you one way, I will another. I wanted 
you to love me; if you won’t, I'll take you 
anyway. I’m the only person in the world 
who knows where Terrill is, if he’s still 
alive, or who can find out for certain if he 
is dead. If he’s still alive he’s a prisoner 
and suffering the tortures of hell. Marry 
me and I'll free him or make certain if 
he is dead.” 

The girl shook her head. c 

“ No, Bob ”; she said gently. “ If he is 
still alive, the greatest torture he could 
know would be to see me married to -an- 
other man; and if he’s dead, I won’t buy 
my own peace of mind by selling what’s 
his in life or death. But oh Bob, tell 
me!” 

Corrigan studied her gloomily. 

“T’d give my life any time to have you 
care for me that way for five minutes,” he 
declared bitterly. ‘“ This man’s been gone 
for eight years; what was there about him 
that’s held you like this?” 

“ He never went out of my life, Bob, 
and he never came into it. He’s just been 
a part of me ever since the dawn of time, 
I guess, and he always will be to the end 
of eternity. There isn’t anything about 
him that holds me, Bob. Why, he’s a 
part of me; he’s just as much me, as what 
you see standing here; and if he’s alive 
somewhere and suffering, it is I that’s un- 
dergoing that punishment just as much as 
though the part of me that’s here now 
were where he is.” 

Corrigan’s jaws clenched until the 
muscles in his face stood in lumps and 
ridges. 

“ That’s fool’s talk. You think that be- 
cause he was the first man you fell in love 
with. You remember the way you felt to- 
wards him then, and you think you still 
feel that way; but you don’t. No you 
don’t. I never knew him, but I'll lay a bet 
He’s not the man I am. If he were here, 
I’d take my chances on winning you from 
him; but I can’t fight with a memory. 
I’m going to get him and bring him to 
you. 

“ That’s what I’m going to do. If he’s 
still alive, I’ll bring him here to you. But 
I want your promise of one thing: I want 
you to judge between us honestly when I 
get back. If you find that you still love 


this man as you think you do, I'll do what 
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I’ve never done yet; I'll quit. But if you 
don’t,—if you find that what I say is true, 
and that you’re only in love with the way 
you felt about this fellow when you were 
twenty—I want you to admit it to your- 
self and give me a chance. Will you do 
it?” 

“Yes, Bob. But I wish you wouldn’t 
fool yourself with useless hope. I love 
him and,—Oh, Bob, Bob, bring him to 
me.” 

Corrigan whirled and started for the 
gate. 

“I’m going to,” he called over his shoul- 
der grimly. 

III 


Asout five degrees north of the equator, 
in longitude 87 west, thrusting a densely 
forested head 1,200 feet up from the 
waters of the Pacific, lies an island that 
has stirred the hearts of bold adventurers 
and credulous fools since the palmy days 
of the Spanish Main. It is called Cocas 
Island, the grave of Captain Kidd’s treas- 
ure, according to tradition. It has written 
a bloody page of history’s book; for there, 
prior to 1878, the Costa Rican convicts 
were marooned, and men doomed to 
punishments that were worthy of the Arch 
Fiend’s own -brain. 

The Anita, fourteen days out from Val- 
paraiso, was less than one hundred miles 
west sou’west from Cocas, bowling along 
with all sail set and a ten knot trade wind 
abaft the beam, heeling her over a good 
four strakes, when Bob Corrigan came on 
deck and called the entire crew aft. The 
men came eagerly, for the Anita had 
cleared for Panama and thén steered a 
course for Cocas Island; and their curi- 
osity as to their destination and the pur- 
pose of the trip was rife. 

“Men, the most of you have sailed with 
me before, and you all know me,” Corri- 
gan addressed them crisply. “ You all 
know that when I go on a job that’s not all 
regular, my crew gets a bonus that’s worth 
the spending. We put in at Chatham Bay 
on Cocas Island this trip, and there may 
be a smart bit of a row before we leave. 
To every man who wants to ante his life 
in a little game, I'll give a hundred dol- 
lars bonus. Are you with me?” 

The cheer that went up from the men 
brought a little flush of pride to Corrigan’s 
cheek. 

“ Serve every man who wants to play in 
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this, a rifle and ammunition, Mr. Diaz,” 
he instructed his mate. “ And a shot of 
grog for all hands.” 

He turned to Hartman and beckoned 
him to follow into the cabin. 

“ We're liable to be let in for a very 
pretty fight before we’re safely out of the 
box I’m going to build for us, Martin,” he 
told him. “ You’re not one of us and I 
don’t want to put your neck in a noose. 
You stay aboard the ship when we reach 
Chatham Bay; and before I touch off the 
powder I’ll make it clear to the governor 
that you are only a passenger and not re- 
sponsible for what occurs.” 

Young Hartman’s face went white and 
his hands shook perceptibly, but his lips 
straightened into a determined line, and 
his eyes ghone bright with the prospect of 
adventure. 

“I don’t know what you’re going to do, 
and my cowardly legs will probably run 
away with me if I get into danger”; he 
said; “but if you'll put up with me, I’d 
like to stay with you in whatever you do.” 

Corrigan laughed. “ You're a fool, but 
I like you,” he declared. “Come ahead, 
my son. If they get you in the fracas, 
your troubles are over; and if they don’t, 


you'll have a pretty fight to remember 
when time sits heavy on your shoulders. 


But don’t get caught alive, boy. If you 
can’t get away, die fighting. They call me 
a hard man, but my liquor gets uneasy 
in my stomach when I think of some of the 
things I’ve seen done to prisoners on this 
island.” 

Hartman caught his breath quickly, but 
nodded and straightened his narrow shoul- 
ders stanchly. 

“T don’t know how I'll act when I’m 
put to the test,” he confessed. “ But I’m 
going to find out. What are you going to 
do, captain?” 

Passion painted evil on Corrigan’s face 
with a quick stroke. 

“I’m going to save a man I’d rather see 
dead than any one I ever hated,” he 
snarled uglily. “ If he’s still alive, I’m go- 
ing to save him and then make him wish 
he was dead; I’m going to free him from 
the worst prison on the face of the globe; 
I’m going to take him back to the girl 
who’s waited for him for eight years, and 
then I’m going to take her away from him 
and make him ache like I’ve ached for five 
years; I’m going to make him hate me 


” 


like I hate him, damn him! 
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He jerked open the table in his cabin 
drawer and drew out a crumpled sheet of 
yellowed paper. 

“Tt floated around the seas in that 
bottle for over seven years,” he gloated. 
“ And out of all the men in the world, I 
found it. He wanted to make a quick for- 
tune for her, and he ran a cargo of arms 
in his whaling ship up to the rebels in‘ 
Costa Rica. A government gun-boat 
caught him, and he’s been a prisoner on 
Cocas ever since. He set this bottle afloat 
the first year he was there, and I found it!” 

The big Irishman laughed savagely and 
ripped the paper into bits. 

“ He’s been chained to.a tree in the open 
ever since they took him there,” he said 
with vindictive satisfaction. “Oh, I'll 
take him back! I'll show her what she 
thinks she loves! A grayhaired, shrunken 
old wreck of a man that a dog would growl 
at the sight of. A filthy, broken, gibber- 
ing fool, that would make a strong man 
gag to look at; a two-legged, rotted animal 
that the beggars in Valparaiso wouldn’t sit 
in the dust with! She’ll coddle a thing 
like that and love it, will she? He’s a 
part of her, is he? Then I’ll show her a 
part of herself that she’ll be glad to cut 
off and have buried! I’ve been fighting 
for five years against her memory of a 
handsome, black haired, straight up and 
down young devil, who lit the first fire in 
her blood; and now—damn him—I’m go- 
ing to take back the hulk they’ve made of 
him and show it to her. That’s what I’m 
going to do.” 


IV 


THE governor of the convict settlement 
at Chatham Bay on Cocas Island received 
Corrigan cordially. He was a fat, puffy 
eyed degenerate, serving a five year ap- 
pointment, and he hungered for men fresh 
from the world to talk to him of the scan- 
dal of the coast, and keep him company in 
his drunken debauches. 

There were three hundred and fifty 
convicts on the island, and one company 
of soldiers. The settlement was on a 
plateau just above the half moon of the 
beach. The prisoners lived in bamboo 
huts thatched with palm leaves; the gov- 
ernor’s house and the barracks were built 
of ’dobe. 

Corrigan gave a shortage of water as a 
pretense for his visit, and easily obtained 
leave for his men to come ashore. They 
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came unarmed, and after taking the water 
on board, strolled about unmolested, visit- 
ing the little farms tilled by the prisoners. 

Of the prisoners on the island, all but 
seven lived in the bamboo huts. The 
seven were political offenders. After the 
day’s work, they were chained to trees 
some three hundred yards down the slope 
from the governor’s house. Clothing they 
had none, and were not even furnished 
with any manner of bedding to protect 
them at night. Each one had dug a partial 
shelter under the roots of the algaroba 
trees to which they were chained, and 
there they clung to life during the hours 
they were not at labor, in a state of deg- 
radation passing the possibility of. any 
animal. It was impossible to guess at the 
age of any of the seven. All had long, 
white hair and beards; all were shrunken, 
scaly of skin and filthy beyond description. 

The governor took particular pride in 
these specimens of the settlement over 
which he ruled, and when the men came 
in from the day’s work, he led Corrigan 
and Hartman down to view them, much as 
a dog fancier leads a friend to the kennels 
of his favorite pets. ' 


“ A murderer this one,” he explained to 
his guests, stopping before the muddy 


dugout of the first one in the line. The 
fellow lay on his side, his gray head 
propped wearily on the palm of one claw- 
like hand; taking no notice whatever of 
the governor or his guests. Don Manuel 
touched him tentatively with the toe of 
his boot. “A desperate fellow,” he went 
on proudly. “Killed eight women in 
Punta Arenas, and a lieutenant in the 
army. Ha! He was a fierce dog when he 
came to us, but he’s tame now. Yes, yes. 
Quite tame, indeed.” 

He drew back his foot and quite calmly 
kicked the fellow heavily in the face. The 
recumbent man whined incoherently and 
cringed, with his head in his arms. 

“ Perfectly tame,” Don Manuel ex- 
plained. “ He would fight an army bare- 
handed when he came, three years ago, 
and now I would not fear to turn him loose 
in my own house. Well broken.” 

He stopped again before the third man, 
chortling with delight. “ One of your-own 
countrymen, ~Sefor Corrigan,” he said. 
“Look at him well. I will tell you some- 
thing of him.” 

The chained man was the pitiful wreck 
of a giant. His large hands hung from his 
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skinny arms, that had once been full 
fleshed and thewed, like deformities; his 
large nose had been crushed and twisted 
by a blow; his hair and beard were white 
and long, and the shriveled skin clung to 
his protuberant ribs so closely that he was 
startlingly like unto a naked ‘skeleton. 
His brown eyes were dim and full of a 
pathetic, childish, idiocy. He sat cross- 
legged on the ground, staring out over the 
bay with one great, bony relic of a hand 
shading his eyes. 

He looked up at the governor with a 
petulant expression, apparently oblivious 
of the other two men. 

“ They'll come, I tell you,” he declared 
in a peevish, whining voice. “ You may 
laugh and beat me, but they will come.” 

“ He got away once,” the governor said, 
laughing. “Shortly after he was brought 
here, he escaped from one of the guards 
while being brought back from his work in 
the fields, and ever since, he has sat thus 
when he was not working, staring-out over 
the bay and assuring us that ‘ they’ will 
come and deliver him. He fought won- 
derfully before he was finally recaptured. 
We were more than a week finding him, 
and when he was finally taken, his mind 
failed him. He was almost killed in the 
fight, and when he was at last brought 
back to life by our nursing, to be taught 
that it is not wise to offend the govern- 
ment, he was an imbecile as you see him. 

“ A ship passed near, during the time he 
was loose, and we think that he must have 
attempted to signal her; or perhaps he 
dropped some message into the sea. At 
any rate, he has sat thus ever since, de- 
claring that ‘they’ will come and ever 
staring thus over the bay. The delightful 
part of the comedy is, that were any one 
to come to his deliverance, as he expects, 
he would not know it. Many ships have 
come into the bay since he has been thus, 
and he does not see them; he stares on 
when they are here, as he does when the 
bay is empty; ever making his mad boast 
that ‘ they’ will come for him and that at 
that time, I shall pay the penalty for his 
unjust punishment. He attempted to run 
a cargo of arms to the revolutionists.” 

Hartman, physically sick from disgust, 
and outraged to the point of an outbreak, 
stole a side glance at Corrigan. What he 
saw made him gasp, and icy fingers of fear 
clutched his spine. 

He was Corrigan’s friend and had sailed 
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with the big Irishman several trips. He 
knew him as a splendid companion, an in- 
teresting storyteller and a sympathetic 
friend. The tales of the big man’s des- 
perate exploits in the South Seas, he had 
heard, and knew that many of them were 
true; but never before had he been able 
to achieve a real understanding of the 
ruthless, tigerlike cruelty that was domi- 
nant in one of the captain’s nature. As he 
stared at him now, he understood; and 
understanding, cringed at the thought that 
he was at the mercy of such a man. 

Corrigan was staring at the pitiful figure 
squatted on the ground, and grinning with 
malignant delight. There was no sym- 
pathy or horror in his look; it expressed 
nothing but savage joy and satisfaction. 

He reached down, twitched the naked 
man’s ear as he might pat a dog on exhibi- 
tion, and laughed aloud. 

“A good job, Don Manuel,” he con- 
gratulated the governor, in a silky snarl of 
a voice. “And he’s been a man in his 
day, eh?” 

“A fire to light any woman, when he 
came,” the governor assured him, chuck- 
ling with delight at having found a con- 
noisseur in the pleasures of cruelty. “A 
fine, proud, black-haired dog of a man, 
with great brown eyes that might bewitch 
the soul of a goddess. And a proud, fight- 
ing man, sewor; a fellow of spirit. But 
well tamed, eh? Like all the rest. No 
matter what the metal be, when it reaches 
us, we mold it from one cast, and they all 
come out the same.” 

Corrigan’s eyes narrowed speculatively. 
“ Some of these fellows might have friends 
on the outside,” he said. “ Haven’t you 
ever had an attempted rescue?” 

“ A number of times,” the governor ad- 
mitted. “ But never a successful one. 
Never have we lost a man alive from the 
island. We guard them well, Captain 
Corrigan, and we are ever on the alert. 
Sentries patrol at all hours, and a whistle 
from any of them brings the whole guard 
out armed, in the space of a moment. 
Three guards watch these men alone dur- 
ing the night hours, and no one is ever 
permitted ashore armed. Ah, no, capitan. 
No escape is possible for men here. We 
are never unprepared, in case, for example, 
that this man’s insane boast should not 
prove idle, and ‘ they,’ whoever they may 
be, should indeed come for him. ‘ They’ 
would but join him or else escape in flight.” 
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“Wise thing to do,” Corrigan con- 
gratulated him. “ But we are long with- 
out drinks, Don Manuel. Shall we—” 

“4 thousand pardons,” the governor 
apologized. “I was so interested in show- 
ing you samples of our handiwork here, 
that I have forgotten my duties as a host. 
Come. We shall return to the house at 
once and make amends. But I have 
amused you, gentlemen? You have not 
been bored?” 

Corrigan’s fists clenched till the knuckles 
showed white through the skin, and his 
lips drew away from his teeth in a con- 
vulsive, snarling grin. 

“T’ve looked at many things that 
pleased me,” he said, “but that’s the 
sweetest sight I ever saw.” 

The governor soon grew maudlin in an 
attempt to consume drink for drink with 
Corrigan. Hartman pleaded illness and 
retired to a couch to lie with closed eyes, 
desperately fighting off the terror that 
gripped him. He was more afraid of Cor- 
rigan than of the governor or his soldiers. 
The dread of the fight that was to come 
had left him utterly; but of Corrigan he 
was desperately afraid. 

He had been friendly with him; he had 
talked with him on many subjects and 
knew him for a fairly well educated man, 
with a wide understanding of the world 
and its ways; a man who discussed the 
ethical ideas and religions of many peo- 
ples, with a great degree of native intelli- 
gence. And this man whom he had come 
to know as a friend, and regard as one who 
shaded, to some degree, all his own in- 
stincts of right and wrong and the sanctity 
of human life, had looked on the Chained 
Tragedy under the algaroba ‘tree and 
laughed with joy! 

He had known that Corrigan was a des- 
perate fighter—a killer. But he always 
thought that the man was a hero only in 
battle; an indomitable fighter who was 
cruel only under stress. And now that he 
knew the man for what he was, he was 
horribly afraid of him. Suppose that he 
should offend in some way? Would he be 
accorded any more mercy than the wreck 
on whom Corrigan had looked that after- 
noon—and laughed? 

It grew dark while Corrigan and Don 
Manuel continued their carouse, and Mar- 
tin lay on the couch in a tremble of horror. 
To him at length Corrigan came and whis- 
pered: “All set. You'll find Diaz wait- 
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ing at the landing with a boat. He'll have 


two revolvers apiece for us. Bring them 
back here with you and tell Diaz to bring 
the men ashore and whistle when they’re 
landed. There’s a good off-shore breeze 
setting in, and we'll have our man and be 
at sea before the moon rises.” 

When Martin returned from the land- 
ing, the governor was beyond recognition 
of him. He was slumped deep in his chair, 
muttering maudlin nothings and prac- 
tically oblivious of all that went on about 
him. Corrigan on the other hand, was 
alert, very slightly flushed of cheek, and 
bright of eye, but absolute master of him- 
self. 

“ We'll slip away down the hill towards 
where this fellow’s tied up, as soon as Diaz 
whistles,” he explained to Martin, after 
slipping two of the four revolvers into the 
waist-band of his trousers. “ We'll lie 
quiet in the tall grass there, until the men 
are discovered, and then grab this fellow 
in the excitement when the shooting first 
starts and get him aboard before they have 
time to pull their wits together.” 

It seemed to Martin that they had lain 
silent in the shelter of the grass for hours, 
listening to the tread of the three sentries, 


pacing up and down before the dugouts of 
the chained men before they heard the ex- 
pected whistle from the mate. 

The whistle was followed by a five min- 
ute silence that was torture to Martin’s 
strained nerves, and then a sharply shout- 


ed challenge. An oath, a shot and a yell 
came in quick succession, and Corrigan 
leaped to his feet. . 

“Come on,” he whispered to Martin, 
and went bounding away down the hill to- 
wards the seven algaroba trees. 

Martin blundered after him, his senses 
whizzing, and a sensation of frightful sick- 
ness at the pit of his stomach. In front 
of him a voice cried out sharply, and he 
glimpsed the terrified face of one of the 
sentries, in the brief flash of Corrigan’s 
gun. A shriek of anguish followed the 
roar of the gun, and Martin’s knees weak- 
ened and bent beneath him. He tried to 
scream a moment later, when a pair of 
arms reached out of the dark and clutched 
at his knees; but fear had locked his throat 
and he rolled on the ground in the embrace 
of a foe, fighting silently. 

A stunning blow landed on his temple, 
and for a moment consciousness left him. 
When it returned, he was atop of his man 
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and hammering his unseen face savagely. 
All sense of fear had left him and he 
realized that he was remarkably cool and 
alert. The thought of possible injury to 
himself had vanished with the impact of 
the blow on his head, and he fought calm- 
ly, with a wonderful sense of content. 

A fierce thrill of joy shot through him 
when he felt the body under him relax 
from the shock of a well placed blow. He 
reached for one of his guns, grasped it by 
the muzzle and struck where he felt the 
man’s head to be. The heavy butt thudded 
home, and the man’s weakening grasp on 
Martin’s arm loosed altogether. Martin 
rose, panting, but cool, and laughed softly. 

He stood crouched, peering about him 
into the gloom, searching the night with 
every sense for news of the conflict, eager 
to be in the midst of it. The realization 
that he was not afraid; that he hungered 
to get into the thick of the fray and fight, 
intoxicated him like the first fumes of 
powerful liquor. He heard Corrigan call 
and ran towards him. He found him bend- 
ing over the body of the man they had 
come to get; fumbling with the lock of the 
chain that held him. 

“Can I help you?” Martin panted 
eagerly. He heard Corrigan laugh and 
felt the caress of the big Irishman’s hand 
on his thigh. 

“How do you like it?” Corrigan in- 
quired. 

“ Fine,” Martin answered him. 
you get it loose?” 

“T’ll have it in a minute. I shattered 
the lock with a bullet and I’ve got it nearly 
twisted off. Scared?” é, 

“ No.” 

“ Just like eating or sleeping, when you 
get started once. Ah! I got it that time. 
I'll pack him on my shoulder, and we'll 
make a run for the boats.” 

The whole hillside was spotted with 
yellow flashes. The curses, groans and 
yells of the fighting men made the night 
hideous. The big alarm bell atop the bar- 
racks tolled wildly. Followed by Martin, 
Corrigan leaped away down the hill to- 
wards the beach, carrying Terrill on his 
shoulder. A hundred yards from the land- 
ing, Corrigan shouted a warning to Mar- 
tin and fired into a group ahead of him. 
A moment later, Martin found himself in 
the midst of fighting, shooting men. A 
gun flashed in his face and he felt the sear 
of the bullet along his cheek. He fired at 
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the flash and the shadow behind it, that 
was a man, disappeared. He dropped to 
one knee, firing joyously on every side of 
him. 

He shouted an answer to Corrigan’s hail 
to follow on, and started on the run again. 
A familiar voice shrieking orders in the 
darkness off to his left attracted his atten- 
tion, and he stopped still, listening. It 
was the voice of the governor, and sud- 
denly every sense but that of rage left 
Martin and he veered off to the left in the 
direction from which the voice came. 

He heard Corrigan call to him anxious- 
ly, and laughed softly. A moment later 
he was on top of Don Manuel. The gov- 
ernor shrieked as the two crashed to the 
ground together, rolling over and over. 
The picture of the fat man’s evil glee, as 
he kicked the defenseless prisoner, was 
clear in Martin’s mind, and he slammed 
his fists into the man’s flesh with savage 
satisfaction. He heard the sound of run- 
ning feet and men calling and knew that 
soldiers were coming to the governor’s as- 
sistance. 

Unmindful of the approaching peril, he 
hung to his man, tearing with his fingers, 
striking, biting, fighting like a wild animal. 
He felt a sudden sharp twinge in his side, 
and reaching down, grasped the blade of a 
dagger that sliced the palm of his hand. 
He screamed, cursed once, and wrenching 
himself free, snatched his gun from his 
belt and fired full into the prone man’s 
face. A fist smote him back and he 
dropped to the ground to be instantly 
smothered under an avalanche of writhing 
bodies. 

He was being beaten and twisted into 
insensibility and expecting every instant 
to feel the bite of steel or the crash of a 
bullet in his vitals, when above the yelling 
he heard the welcome roar of Corrigan’s 
voice near by. A warm rush of affection 
tingled through him, and suddenly he liked 
the big Irishman as he never had before. 
He felt the bodies of the men torn away 
frgm him, and a moment later he was 
caught up in Corrigan’s arms. 

“Hurt?” Corrigan panted, as he ran 
with him. 

Martin laughed and slapped the big fel- 
low’s face fondly. ‘“ No,” he said scorn- 
fully. “ Let me down; I can keep up.” 

The roar of a cannon sounded as Corri- 
gan and Martin toppled into one of the 
waiting L»ats. 


“ We're going to have to make sail in a 
hurry,” Corrigan said as the crew pulled 
frantically towards the ship. “It'll be 
only luck, if they do us any damage. 
They can’t see to shoot before the moon’s 
up, and we’ll be far and away by then.” 

A few round shot whined through the 
rigging while the crew frantically worked 
at setting the topsails, topgallantsails and 
royals. The carpenter knocked the pin 
out of the thirty fathom shackle of the 
anchor chain and let it run through the 
hawse pipe. The jibs were set. She paid 
off slowly, the foreyards were braced round 
and she filled away on the port tack with 
the stiff land breeze heeling her well over. 

Terrill had passed through all the ex- 
citement in a state of idiotic daze. He 
stood in the waist, naked as he was brought 
aboard, when the ship stood out to sea, 
gazing about him dully. 

“Take him into the fo’c’stle and stick 
him into a berth with some blankets,” 
Corrigan instructed the mate, and went 
below to his cabin to see Martin, who had 
gone before to dress his wounds. 

“Much hurt?” Corrigan 
tersely. 

“ Little slit in the side and the scratch 
of a bullet on my cheek here.” Martin an- 
swered the question as laconically as it had 
been asked. “ Bruised up a little here and 
there, but nothing bad.” 

Corrigan grinned slowly. “ You little 
fiste pup!” he chided him. “And you 
were the one that was worried for fear 
you’d run when the row started. The only 
running you did was into the middle of it 
all. You get a little blood on your teeth 
and you never do want to quit.” 

Martin stopped bandaging his face and 
looked at Corrigan earnestly. “I think I 
killed Don Manuel,” he said, half to him- 
self. 

“Good job,” Corrigan praised uncon- 
cernedly. “ Filthy beast.” 

“T meant to, anyhow,” Martin went on. 
“T did. I never felt like that before.” 

“Sure not. You never got into that 
kind of a box.” 

Martin took a long breath and nodded. 
“I believe it,” he said decisively. “TI 
never was in that kind of a box before, 
that’s just it. And because I never was, 
I never imagined that I could feel like 
that.” 

He regarded Corrigan intently for a mo- 
ment and then held out his hand. “I 
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hated you this afternoon captain,” he said 
frankly. “I hated you, and I don’t know 
why I shouldn’t now; but I don’t. I like 
you and I always will, no matter what you 
do. I don’t know why, but I do.” 

There was a little note of embarrass- 
ment in Corrigan’s laughter. ‘“ Oh, men 


get that way, fighting together,” he said 


carelessly. 

Martin nodded. “I guess that’s it,” he 
agreed. “I never knew much about fight- 
ing before.” 

Corrigan was nervous after Martin’s ex- 
hibition of sentiment. “I’m going on 
deck,” he said, after fidgeting for a mo- 
ment. “If you need anything why—” 

“’m all fixed, thanks.” 

Corrigan went out and Martin sat in his 
chair with an expression of surprise on his 
face, staring at. nothing. He was still 
filled with that sense of warm camaraderie 
and liking for the man whom he knew to 
be cruel almost beyond belief. And with 
the feeling of ‘warm friendship was a sense 
of implicit trust. 

He shook himself like a man waking 
suddenly from a doze, and passed his 
hands over his eyes. 

“ T—I guess I never knew much about 


anything before,” he concluded. 


V 
Tue Anita lay at_anchor.in Valparaiso 


say. It was shortly after first dark, and 
Martin lounged on the poop-deck, watch- 
ing the high piled lights on the hill back 
of the city. A splash of oars in the water 
alongside attracted his attention, and he 
walked to the rail to see Corrigan ascend- 
ing the Jacob’s ladder. The big Irishman 
swung over the bulwarks and staggered as 
he dropped to the deck. He clutched Mar- 
tin’s arm and clung to him heavily. 

“Take me below,” he said thickly. 
“ There’s something wrong with me, I 
think— I don’t know what. Take me 
below.” : 

Wondering and fearful, Martin led him 
to his cabin and the big Irishman sank 
into his chair and buried his face in his 
arms, crossed on the table. 

“T took him up to her as you saw him 
leave the ship with me,” he said after a 
moment, in an awed voice, looking up at 
Hartman. “ Dressed in that old jersey 
and dungarees. She kissed him on the lips 
and took his head on her breast. She did. 
And his reason came back to him when 
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she kissed him. I tell you she kissed him 
back to life and reason. . She kissed him! 
That withered old— My God! 
kissed him!” 

And suddenly a strange thing happened. 

Corrigan’s great body quivered as with 
a chill, and a dry sob that jarred and 
wrenched every fiber of him, retched its 
way to his throat and found voice in a 
moaning cry. He dropped his head in his 
hands again, and writhed with an agony 
that could not ease itself with tears. 
When he rose and made his way to his 
berth, he was tottering and Martin helped 
him in. 

“ Don’t go away just yet,” the big fel- 
low begged in an almost childish voice. 
“Don’t! I don’t understand this, Martin. 
I can’t understand it and—and I think I’m - 
almost—afraid.” 

He picked at the bedclothing nervously, 
with shaking fingers, and droned on in an 
awed voice: “I might as well have 
brought her back the man who went away 
eight years ago; she couldn’t have been 
any more glad to see him. She loves this 
as she loved that. I don’t— She brought 
him back to his senses, Martin. I left 
them in each other’s arms there on the 
porch and came—” ; 

He raised himself on his elbow and 
clutched Martin by the arm. “ And, Mar- 
tin, I’m glad of it,” he declared in a scared, 
shaky voice. “I’m glad of it. Why, I’ve 
hated him worse than any man who ever 
lived; I’ve wanted that girl til— And 
now I’m glad of this. .I— Martin, I 
never was scared before in all my life, but 
I am now. I don’t know myself. I’m 
glad, I tell you!” 

“You never got into that kind of a 
box,”” Hartman repeated Corrigan’s words, 
uttered after the fight on the island. 
“ That’s why. You’re in love with that 
woman, Corrigan, and you never were in 
love before. It—it hits hard, doesn’t it? 
I left mine in Boston and—I know.” 

Corrigan gripped his hand. “I— it 
does,” he whispered. “I never knew 
much about—that kind of thing before. 
And the funny part is that I’m—I’m glad.” 

He turned his face away and hunched 
in. the blankets. “I guess I’d better 
wrastle this out alone,” he said with an 
assumption of gruffness. “‘ Good night.” 

And wondering mightily, Hartman went 
on deck and stared into the brilliantly star 
sprinkled sky from awe-widened eyes. 


She 
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N the past five years suffrage has been 
| creeping steadily upon the ranks of 
society. From Boston to New Or- 
leans and from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, through the conservatism of Phila- 
delphia and over the prickly opinion of a 
Southern city like Washington, the cause 
of equal franchise has arrived at the very 
threshold of our American aristocracy. 
Even yet, of course, society is divided 
on the suffrage topic. To the Roland of 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, for instance, we 
have the Oliver of that widely known 
“anti,” Mrs. Francis Scott. Yet when 
we consider that only a few years ago a 
vast gulf stretched between the pages of 
the Social Register and those of the 
suffrage roll-call, that only in 1908 did 
we first shake off the tradition that Alpine 
hats, queer garments and suffrage convic- 
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tions were about equally compounded in 
the unpalatable dose of “ strong-minded- 
ness,” the advance of the movement seems 
absolutely phenomenal. 

There can be no doubt, either, that the 
names of prominent society women in the 
roster have furnished a very impressive 
argument for suffrage. For the sway of 
fashion extends from the spindly feather 
on our hats to the sturdy cause which 
affects the welfare of the nation, and it is 
undoubtedly due to the sympathy of the 
pioneer suffragists in New York society 
that suffrage is now what one of our con- 
temporary authors declares “ a fashionable 
thing.” 

Look over all the smaller cities and the 
large towns of America and you are sure 
to behold this guiding influence of society 
names in New York, Chicago and Wash- 
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MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT, WHO IS DEEPLY INTERESTED IN THE POLITICAL 
EQUALITY LEAGUE 


copyrighted photograth by Aimé Dupont, New York 








ington. Here you will invariably find 
heading suffrage organizations women who 
might never have been impressed by the 
ethical appeal of suffrage had not such 
eminent figures as Mrs. Clarence Mackay, 
Mrs. Willis T. McCrea and Mrs. Gifford 
Pinchot been blazoned as its supporters. 
Society has, in fact, managed to take the 
sting of ridicule from the cause cham- 
pioned by Susan B. Anthony and William 
Lloyd Garrison, and from its activities we 
catch a reflex action all over the United 
States. 


The first pebble of suffrage was thrown 
into New York’s social waters in the year 
1908 when, quite independently of each 
other, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont and Mrs. 
Clarence Mackay both came out for the 
cause. Each of them founded an organiza- 
tion, and to this day it is an unsettled 
question as to which deserves the rank of 
pioneer suffragist in the guarded ranks of 
New York society. 

As their championship has taken, how- 
ever, such divergent paths there can really 
be here no question of rivalry. The fact 
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of it is that while Mrs. Belmont has been 
more interested in the general propagation 
of suffrage arguments, Mrs. Mackay has 
occupied the position of apostle to her own 
class, and to-day the Equal Franchise So- 
ciety which she started six years ago is 
perhaps the most fashionable of the vari- 
ous suffrage organizations in New York. 
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On its membership rolls may be found 
such prominent names as Mrs. George 
Gould, Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, Mrs. 
Robert Goelet, Mrs. Bourke Cockran, 
Mrs. Inez Milholland Boissevain, Mrs. 


Egerton Winthrop, Jr., Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, Mrs. John Corbin, Miss Caroline 
Duer, Mrs. Philip Lydig—ah yes, after 
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MRS. AMOS R. PINCHOT 


From a photograth by Davis & Sanford, New 








identified with its aims. 
She is at all suffrage con- 
ventions one of the most 
prominent figures and she 
has undoubtedly given 
more liberally to suffrage 
funds than any other wom- 
an in the country. When, 
for instance, the headquar- 
ters of the National and 
New York State Associa- 
tions were removed to New 
York City she contributed 
the funds towards main- 
taining them for two years 
—a sum_ supposed to lie 
between eighty and one 
hundred thousand dollars. 
Ask Mrs. Belmont just 
what it is which makes her 
a suffragist, and she will 
answer, “ The unfair eco- 
nomic position of women.” 
The belief that women 
have not had a square deal 
is, in fact, at the very core 
of her activity. Working- 
women in particular inspire 
her interest and sympathy 
and her position towards 
labor was well defined by 
the assistance she rendered 
the shirtwaist-makers dur- 
ing their strike of rgrr. 
Mrs. Belmont’s own pet 
suffrage organization is the 
Political Equality League, 
and logically enough it is 
intended primarily to con- 
vert the working-woman to 
the cause which Mrs. Bel- 
mont so earnestly believes 
will strengthen her position. 
Towards this end she main- 
tains a lunch-room which 
is crowded every day with 
women who appreciate the 
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glancing over this list there can be no 
doubt that the suffrage kite is ascending 
with a fine appendix of society names! 
But, although Mrs. Mackay did so 
much towards popularizing the movement 
among her own set, the society woman of 
whom America invariably thinks in con- 
nection with suffrage is Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont. Ever since she came out for 
suffrage in 1908 she has been constantly 


advantages of a roast-beef 
sandwich and a bit of rice-pudding at 
purely nominal cost. Incidentally, suf- 
frage pamphlets are distributed and ulti- 
mately Mrs. Belmont believes that all the 
patrons will be “ taking a little suffrage 
on the side.” 
Undoubtedly the efforts of these pioneer 
suffragists in New York society were greet- 
ed with the conventional skepticism. “A 


mere mood,” shrugged many of their own 
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MRS. GEORGE J. GOULD 
From a photograth by Campbell, New York 
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set, and it is easy to fancy the strong ex- 
pression of distaste with which Mr. Alonzo 
Brown of Green Rivers, Indiana, read the 
first account of society-suffrage doings. 

“ Well,” we can hear him say to his 


wife over the evening paper, “I see the 
four hundred are at suffrage now. Guess 
they’re tired of million dollar yachts. and 
tea-parties at Newport.” 


MAGAZINE 


If you had been inclined to share that 
cynical view, you would have thought 
better of it on approaching last fall a 
street meeting down near Washington 
Square. Happening to saunter along at 
that moment you would have been attract- 
ed by a clear, earnest voice and by the 
face of the young woman looking down 
over that casual group of business men, 








MRS. NORMAN DE R. WHITEHOUSE 
From a photograth by Curtis Bell 
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young rowdies and little shop girls. Above 
all, you would have been held by the ani- 
mation and courage in those brown or are 
they dark-blue eyes under the cloud of 
dark hair. 

The speaker of this meeting was Mrs. 
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Union with which branch of the New 
York City suffrage organization she has 
for some time been allied. 

Here, as chairman of the Seventeenth 
Senatorial Committee, she presides over 
numerous meetings. She was conspicuous 








MRS. CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
From a photegrath by Aimé Dupont, New York 








Norman de R. Whitehouse, known to-day 
as perhaps the most industrious and effect- 
ive suffrage worker in New York society. 
Mrs. Whitehouse is not one of those suffra- 
gists content with merely signing her name 
to a piece of paper. On the contrary, hers 
is a leading réle in the Women’s Political 


in arranging the last “ Votes for Women 
Ball” and when last fall Sir Almoth E. 
Wright’s book, “ The Unexpurgated Case 
against Suffrage,” appeared, her news- 
paper reply was notable for the vigor and 
lucidity with which she combated the great 
English nerve-specialist’s arguments. 
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MRS. J 


BORDEN HARRIMAN 


From a photograth by Davis & Sanford, New York 


Above all, Mrs. Whitehouse has ad- 
dressed street-meetings—many of them,— 
and this she will tell you is the very most 
acid test to which you can submit the 
courage of a suffragist. In view, too, of 
the fact that Mrs. Whitehouse is a South- 
ern woman—she was Miss Vera Boarman 
of New Orleans—brought up within the 
dikes of tradition thrown about Southern 
womanhood, her emergence from the test 
is the more triumphant. 

In spite of her prominence in the 
suffrage movement Mrs. Whitehouse finds 


time for the society occasions to which she 


is such an ornament. Look over the page 
of “ Social Festivities” and you will find 
her among those present. Only last Janu- 
ary she made a visit in the home of Am- 
bassador Gerard of Germany, when of 
course she was presented at court. Truly 
a piquant experience it must have been, 
too, when this doughty little chairman of 
the Seventeenth Senatorial District Com- 
mittee came face to face with the emperor 
whose lofty view concerning the position 
of woman has become a matter of history. 
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Another dynamo in suffrage is Mrs. 
John Winters Brannan who has been con- 
spicuously associated with both the Equal 
Franchise Society and the Women’s Po- 
litical Union. The history of Mrs. Bran- 
nan’s conversion is a most interesting one. 

When in 1908 Mrs. Cady Stanton 

latch, the head of the Women’s Political 
Union succeeded in bringing to this coun- 
try Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, Mrs. Bran- 
nan probably shared the indignation felt 
by so many women of her set. It was 
about this time, in fact, that Mrs. Bran- 
nan is said to have reduced a young Eng- 
lish-American suffragist to the freezing 
point by the icy question, “ And I sup- 
pose you have been in jail ” leveled at her 
on the moment of introduction. 

When Mrs. Brannan heard Mrs. Pank- 
hurst speak, however, she was swept away 
by the eloquence of this sad-faced, gentle- 
voiced English militant. She became a 
great friend of Mrs. Pankhurst and later 
even sent her daughter to England to 
study the methods employed by the 
British leaders. To-day Mrs. Brannan is 


known as having marched in all the New 
York suffrage parades, and as one of the 
most active workers in, and contributors 


to, the cause. 

Nowadays if you happen to stroll into 
the St. Regis hotel on any of the Mondays 
when the Seventeenth Senatorial District 
Committee of the Women’s Political Union 
is holding a meeting, your sympathy will 
go out to the poor cartooner. Where are 
the dowdy frocks, the Alpine hats, the 
“ strong-minded ” types that used to in- 
spire that merry pencil of his? Certainly 
not here. Shut your ears, in fact, and you 
will believe that you are looking at a 
group devoted to no more serious discus- 
sion than that of the newest tango varia- 
tion or the latest society tableaux. 

Here, for instance, you find among the 
hostesses, Mrs. Henry Wise Miller, better 
known to the world by her pen name of 
Alice Duer Miller under which are to be 
found thoughtful stories in many of our 
magazines; Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, the 
only woman member of the Board of In- 
dustrial Relations; Mrs. Walter Maynard, 
who as member of both the Equal Fran- 
chise and the Women’s Political Union, 
has walked in several of the street parades; 
and the charming Mrs. Theodore Roose- 
velt Jr., news of whose conversion has 
filled the suffrage camp with rejoicing. 
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Coaxed out of a mere perfunctory ac- 
quiescence by the activity of Mrs. Blatch’s 
organization, the society woman of the 
Political Union really works. She attends 
meetings and follows closely the political 
and industrial movements of the day. She 
sometimes makes street speeches. She 
helps to organize the various pageants and 
publicity features. At the very least you 
will hear of her addressing envelopes, for 
it must be remembered that much of the 
clerical work of the suffrage societies is 
assumed by volunteers. And always you 
will find her straining her eyes towards the 
contest of 1915. 


THE CAUSE IN CHICAGO 


Under the white heat of suffrage cam- 
paigns the society woman often acquires a 
deft political sense that puts to rout the 
average man. Take for instance Mrs. 
Medill McCormick of Chicago, now a 
figure of international importance in the 
movement for equal franchise. Hearing 
and seeing this animated little woman in 
the plain tailored blue suit during the last 
national convention at Washington, one’s 
involuntary comment was “ What a poli- 
tician!” and upon asking who she was one 
felt no surprise at the answer, “ Why, 
that’s the daughter of the late Senator 
Mark A. Hanna.” 

Mrs. Medill McCormick is a young 
woman, but she has done so much both in 
and out of suffrage that one is tempted to 
ramble on about her for a page or more. 
Sketched in briefly, this is her career. She 
is worth five million dollars in her own 
name. During the Roosevelt administra- 
tions she was a prominent figure in Wash- 
ington society and was a great friend of 
Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, then Miss Alice 
Roosevelt. She has always been much in- 
terested in politics and for some years has 
been an active suffragist. She was one of 
the four women on the lobby commission 
which secured the recent victory in Illinois. 
And she is now chairman of the Con- 
gressional Committee of the National 
American Suffrage Association. 

This well-padded title means, too, al- 
most as much as it sounds. It signifies 
that Mrs. McCorinick represents the forty- 
two States in bringing pressure upon Con- 
gress for the suffrage amendment to the 
Constitution. It signifies that she must 
work constantly and must send out end- 
less reports upon her progress. Last of 
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all, it necessitates the maintenance of of- 
fices in Washington. As an indication of 
the lever applied to the cause by women 
of independent means, we may mention 
that these same offices are rented and 
equipped at Mrs. McCormick’s own ex- 
nse. 

Mrs. Medill McCormick represents, 
too, only one of the many progressive 
suffragists recruited from Chicago society. 
Although, indeed, the movement here re- 
ceived its fashionable indorsement later 
than in New York, the city of Jane Ad- 
dams has well atoned for its tardiness, and 
to-day many of the most fashionable and 
wealthy women of Llinois are numbered 
in the suffrage ranks. 

It is Mrs. Willis McCrea, the wealthiest 
woman of Chicago, to whom belongs the 
distinction of having held the first “ fash- 
ionable” suffrage meeting in the Middle 
West. This occurred about three years 


ago at the summer home of Mrs. McCrea 
at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 

The next great society meeting was held 
the following winter at the home of Mrs. 
Hobart Chatfield-Chatfield Taylor, one of 
the most beautiful and accomplished of 


Chicago hostesses. Invitations to this 
were sent out and one dollar admission 
was charged. The speakers of the occa- 
sion were Mrs. Stanley McCormick of 
Boston and Chicago and Mrs. Alice Duer 
Miller of New York. This meeting was 
an enormous success. Dollars piled to Al- 
pine heights and, as one visitor expressed 
it, “you could hardly run people out of 
the house.” 

Although this event occurred at the 
home of Mrs. Taylor, it was in reality at 
the invitation of Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, 
the famous philanthropist. In later years 
Mrs. Bowen has neglected the claims of 
society for the social work in which she 
has been so much interested. She has 
given large sums to the building of Hull 
House, has been closely identified with 
Miss Jane Addams, and like this great 
social worker, was until a few years ago 
merely a passive suffragist. Not, indeed, 
until she came to believe that the reforms 
upon which she has set her heart could be 
accomplished only with the aid of woman 
suffrage, did her passivity kindle into real 
enthusiasm. To-day she is perhaps the 
most eminent of Chicago society women in 
the cause. 

Nor must we forget another important 
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occasion. This was a meeting at the home 
of Mrs. Cyrus McCormick, well-known in 
Chicago for her conservative attitude. She 
threw open her Italian Renaissance ball- 
room, and for hours the long mirrors, set 
in their background of murky oak, reflect- 
ed back low-cut satin gowns, flashing 
jewels and the black and white of men’s 
evening clothes. At this brilliant affair 
many of the fashionable guests —- both 
women and men—“ signed up” for suf- 
frage, and here the curtain may properly 
go down upon the report of the movement 
in Chicago society. 


IN WASHINGTON AND BOSTON 


Other cities, although not able to show 
such a glittering array of society suffra- 
gists as do New York and Chicago, still do 
much to support the theory that suffrage 
is becoming a fashionable belief. At the 
time of the great suffrage parade in Wash- 
ington, for instance, the number of widely 
known society women in the national capi- 
tal in line was a revelation to those who 
had not yet recognized the inroads made 
by suffrage upon conservative minds. 

“ Why,” exclaimed one of the spectators 
as this impressive segment of the last in- 
augural parade went by, “if there isn’t 
Mrs. Barett Ridgeley!” 

“ And Mrs. Warner Bailey, too,” whis- 
pered another. “ Now isn’t she just the last 
person in the world you would expect to 
see doing this?” 

That is the final triumphant comment 
of the suffragists—they are now interest- 
ing the “last people in the world you 
would expect to see doing -it.” Mrs. 
Ridgeley who, as Miss Kate Deering, was 
a brilliant figure through various ad- 
ministrations and who now, as the wife of 
a former Comptroller of the Treasury is 
recognized as one of Washington’s most 
charming hostesses and Mrs. Warner Bai- 
ley, wife of a rear admiral in the navy— 
these are women who have always held 
daintily aloof from “ radicalism,” and for 
this reason their accession to suffrage is 
the more convincing to their timid sisters. 

Other Washington society women who 
have heartily indorsed suffrage are Mrs. 
Gifford Pinchot, better known as Madame 
Pinchot, and mother-in-law of Mrs. Amos 
Pinchot of New York, also a recognized 
suffragist; Mrs. Christian Hemmick who, 
under her former name of Mrs. Barney, is 
known, not only as a wealthy and appre- 
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ciative patron of art, but as a painter of 
much distinction; Mrs. John Timmons, 
daughter of former ex-President Fair- 
banks and wife of the naval aide of Presi- 
dent Taft, and Mrs. Albert Coke Burleson 
who was the dashing marshal of the Wash- 
ington parade. Mrs. Burleson, by the 
way, has recently “ given up society ” to 
study social problems in the University of 
Washington. 

Boston has failed to show the revolu- 
tionary spirit animating it when they did 
that little thing to the tea in Boston har- 
bor. Nevertheless suffragists will tell you 
that they are content when they can point 
to such representative names as those of 
Mrs. Wirt Dexter and her daughter, Mrs. 


Stanley McCormick. Mrs. McCormick is, 
by the way, treasurer of the National Suf- 
frage Association, and is furthermore one 
of the most convincing speakers in the 
movement. 

The traditional “ place of women” has 
not yet been very successfully displaced in 
the South. At the same time the other 
side of Mason and Dixon line has given 
suffrage some such established names as 
those of the Misses Jean and Kate Gor- 
don, of New Orleans, regular attendants 
of the suffrage conventions, and of Mrs. 
Desha Breckenridge of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, possessor of a marvelous gift of 
speaking undoubtedly inherited from her 
ancestor, Henry Clay. 





TO LOUISE 


Forcet thee? I? 


When it was joy to hear 


The least regarded word that, passing by, 

Fell from thy lips; whose day was filled with cheer 
At thy most careless glance; forget thee? I? 
Who deemed because of thee’twas more worth while 

Just to have lived; who prized beyond recall 
His meager portion in thy general smile, 

A less than nothing that was more than all; 
There is no thought of thee that I regret, 
There is no loss; I ask not to forget. 


Forget thee? I? 


Because it could not be? 


Because I might not claim a greater share? 
Better a cool, frank, friendly hand from thee 

Than love and lips from any maid less fair. 
No dream of thee was ever dreamt in vain, 

No heaven was entered ‘neath so light a cross, 
For I have counted this eternal gain 

That others would have called immediate loss; 
What thou hast done still leaves me in thy debt, 
What could not be—that only I forget. 


So, without one small doubt, one single care, 

My last request of Heaven is humbly made. 
Sooner or later every earnest prayer 

Is answered, though the time be long delayed. 
I do not beg for what thou canst not give, 

For what was never mine I do not pray; 


I only ask: 


God, let the memory live 


Of thee, dear love, when life has passed away. 
See! How the dawn breaks as the last star sets, 
There is no end; unless my soul forgets. 


Harry F. Bowling 





“FOR THE SAKE OF THE CHILD’ 
BY HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE 


Here we have a discussion of the divorce question from a new angle. It is well-nigh universally 
urged that “for the sake of the children” couples having children should not resort to the divorce 
courts, however great their differences. 

Miss Hawthorne takes issue with this conventional theory, contending that it does not fit all 
cases, and presents a vivid picture to sustain her conclusions. Inferentially she argues for divorce 
for the sake of the children—a startling position you will say, and then, may it not be, you will agree 
with her when you have read her article. 

Since divorce has come to play so important a part with us in these days, MuNsEy’s MAGAZINE 
invites a further discussion of the problem, and it is a great human problem of many sides. That 
Miss Hawthorne has said in this article what many people have had it in their hearts to say and 
no one has dared to say, is certain. The picture she presents is a replica of many “homes” where 
the soul has gone out of marriage, leaving it an empty shell, a thing kept up for the sake of 
appearances or for the sake of the children or for both—The Editor. 


question that has never been put have always been close chums. I think 
into words by the only one whom’ we both feel much older than Emmy, who 
it affects. Others, who cannot possibly is not very robust, and small for her years. 
know what they are talking about, have She is sixteen now, fair, slender, sensitive. 
had plenty to say, to be sure. But it’s Weare all of us that, however. Too sensi- 
always the same thing. For however dif- tive, I’m afraid. 
ferently people think on that subject, I don’t remember just how young I was 
whether they approve or disapprove, when I began feeling unhappy and ill at 
whether they pity or whether they con- ease whenever I was alone with both my 
demn the unhappy couple who have dis- father and mother. But it must have been 
covered that their marriage was a mistake, while I was still a very little thing. Neither 
they are sure to agree on one point. could I describe precisely how I was un- 
“Tf there is a child they ought to stay happy. I wasn’t afraid in a sense; but I 
together for its sake,” they say. was conscious of something distressful, 
All the while the child says nothing. something I did not in the least under- 
How can it? Who would listen? How stand. I dreaded a silence—I think that 
should it find words if it did get a hear- was my most decided feeling. 
ing? Yet the child’s opinion, the child’s Silences have always been terrible to 
experience, is surely the only one of value. me. They seemed to be leading to some 
Well, I am that child. I am one, at peril. Yet later I have come to dread 
least, of the many, for whose sake two speech more. To turn sick at hearing the 
people who should have lived apart have tone of my mother’s voice in addressing a 
lived together. And I want to tell you my question or a remark to my father; to wait, 
story, mine and that of my brother and _ trembling, for his response, in that cold, 
sister. After you have read it, perhaps you weary tone whose every intonation I knew 
will not be so sure as you have been that so well. The tone he used toward mother. 
divorce ought not to be allowed “ for the Another early impression that comes to 
sake of the child.” me is the conception I had of both father 
I am the oldest of the three of us. Next and mother as being each two people. 
comes my brother; then, two years younger There was mother-alone, as I called her, 
than he, my sister Emma. There is only alone with us children, that is, a mother 
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full of affection, sometimes even gay and 
playful, ready to listen to our endless chat- 
ter, ready to tell us stories, interested in 
everything we did, teaching us, petting us, 
making us laugh. 

And there was father-alone. He too 
was a creature at ease and content when 
we trotted about with him over the gar- 
den, still pouring out our tireless questions, 
clinging to his big hand, playing hide- 
and-seek in the barn with him, he shout- 
ing and laughing as hard as we. And then 
there were the father and mother together. 
That mother spoke very little, laughed not 
at all. When she did speak there was that 
note in her voice which all we children 
knew and dreaded. Something I know 
since of mixed reproach and impatience 
and injury, a sort of challenge and defense 
at once. And oh, her marvelous power of 
saying just the wrong thing, the thing that 
would touch the raw! 

And that father was a man whose hand 
our little fingers never attempted to touch. 
Grim, restrained, weary, occasionally ter- 
rible with sudden outbursts that ended 
abruptly, ended with his hasty departure, 
with a slammed door, a prolonged absence. 

Brother and I could not have been over 


eight and nine when we began to try to 
head off such scenes, which usually began 
at table, by pitiful attempts at conversa- 


tion. A little pale and hurried, we would 
fling our baby words into the brooding 
stillness with its unmistakable signs of 
approaching storm. Try even to drown 
some cutting remark of mother’s, which 
we instinctively recognized as dangerous, 
with a rapid demand for something on the 
table. We never looked at each other dur- 
ing these attempts. No, not even when we 
were a good deal older and knew exactly 
why we made them, and after we had long 
confided to one another that we could be 
perfectly happy if only we knew that 
father and mother would not have to keep 
on seeing each other. 

We felt a little guilty. For we feared 
they might see through these efforts at 
peace-making. And for some undefined 
reason it was a point of honor with us not 
to let either father or mother imagine that 
we guessed—well, we could not have said 
what precisely; for a long time we called it 
“ the black thing.” Presumably we meant 
by this the sense of oppression, the atmos- 
phere generated between two people living 
in the closest intimacy without love. 
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Yes, that was really what was the mat- 
ter. ‘The atmosphere of our home was all 
wrong. And I believe children are par- 
ticularly susceptible to atmosphere. They 
are intuitive, understanding a great deal 
through their feelings which they cannot 
explain in words. 

I do not want you to think that my 
father and mother tried consciously to hurt 
each other. That they were unkind or un- 
happy because they tried to be. Indeed, I 
knew later from both of them how des- 
perately they endeavored to maintain an 
appearance of affection because of us chil- 
dren. But children have nothing to do 
with appearances; they deal with essen- 
tials. The one great essential fact was 
that my father and mother should not 
have married. They were entirely anti- 
pathetic, and after the glamour which 
brought them together had passed, noth- 
ing was left. 

Perhaps mother always hoped that she 
would win father back. I don’t think she 
ever faced facts so clearly as he. In a 
dim sort of way she must have known that 
any return of love was impossible. That, 
in truth, there never had been real love 
between them. Theirs was the old mistake 
of youth, that takes the call of sex for that 
of the individual. 

My mother was a good and sweet wom- 
an, and married to the right man she would 
have been a singularly happy one, for she 
was of a buoyant, singing character, with 
simple tastes and a real devotion to her 
home. 

My father was of a more difficult tem- 
perament, but infinitely more interesting. 
The woman who really loved him, who 
understood him and sympathized with 
him, would have won a very high and per- 
fect return. Shy and sensitive, he was at 
once warm-hearted and reserved. He had 
a sound tang of humor which must have 
been dryly amusing when he was young, 
but which had been turned bitter in the 
disappointment of his life. For he was a 
man of imagination, and must often have 
visualized what he had lost in making a 
wrong marriage, what he might have made 
out of life if he had waited for his true 
mate. 

It was not until Emmy was eight that 
Harry and I realized the difference be- 
tween our home and a real home. Emmy 
caught the scarlet fever at that time, fall- 
ing dangerously ill; her frailness probably 
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dates from that illness. And to keep us 
safe, we were sent to visit my father’s 
brother, who lived in another town and 
whom we had never seen. 

Here was a different marriage from that 
of my parents. Uncle Henry and Aunt 
May were absolutely united and happy 
in each other. They had two children, a 
little younger than we, and the entire 
family lived in the most perfect comrade- 
ship. 

I have never forgotten the extreme as- 
tonishment that swept over me when I first 
saw my uncle and aunt teasing each other 
like a couple of mischievous kids, nor when 
I saw Aunt May seat herself on the arm 
of her husband’s chair, with his arm round 
her waist, to read a paragraph from a 
book he held in his hand, and which he 
was discussing with her. 

After the astonishment came an over- 
powering relief. Relief from habitual ter- 
ror, for that is what it amounted to. . Not 
a terror for self, but a great, vague fear 
of life, of being grown up, of what the day 
might hold. 

For the first time in our lives Harry and 
I were happy. We were too young to re- 


tain the impression of the past when we 


were removed from its influence. The 
shadow was lifted, and we played in the 
sun. 

When the time came to go home we 
were jubilant. In the innocence of our 
young hearts we supposed that the peace 
by which we had been surrounded would 
continue. We had forgotten “the black 
thing.” 

But it met us at our door, even as we 
raced into mother’s arms, full of our visit. 
Fot there was father, smiling at us, in his 
most winning way. Yet we hesitated to 
run to him. Because mother was there! 

It has always been that way. We never 
felt like hugging father when mother was 
in sight. Something constrained us. We 
kept our endearments for our father-alone. 

As soon as we could, we went to the 
woodshed, where, in a corner consecrated 
to our own little set of tools, we were in 
the habit of sharing our confidences. 

And there we cried. 

Harry and I had been neutral up to this 
time, siding with neither father or mother. 
But Emmy was particularly dear to mother, 
and after Emmy’s illness this favoritism 
became marked. It extended to obvious 
jealousy of father. Mother would often 
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go out of the room with Emmy when father 
came in, and once, when father reproved 
the child for some fault, mother blazed out 
into fury, telling him she had stood enough, 
and that at least he should not “ torture ” 
her baby. Father turned white, but said 
nothing. From that moment, however, 
Harry and I took sides with him and 
against mother. Not openly, not at first 
even consciously; none the less decidedly. 

In spite of this inner sympathy for 
father we loved mother, too. I remember 
after one scene, and these became more 
frequent as the years passed, sitting for a 
long while outside mother’s door, listening 
to her sobs and stifled weeping. I do not 
think I have known any keener misery 
than I felt then. A horrible sense of lone- 
liness, of helplessness and injustice weighed 
down my heart. 

I yearned toward mother, yet dreaded 
her and existence together. I felt a dumb, 
blind rage against father mingled with a 
frantic sort of pity, and wished, with the 
utter abandonment of youth, that death 
might wipe us all out. 

As we grew older we were constantly 
planning how to stay away from home. At 
school we lingered, and accepted any in- 
vitation to go with a schoolmate that 
offered, scurrying home only just in time 
for supper. Harry especially began to ab- 
sent himself, though mother objected. But 
father said nothing, and this tacit encour- 
agement was enough for the boy. All his 
holidays were spent with the fellows, either 
in athletic contests, of which he was for- 
tunately fond, or at some chum’s house. . 

For as time passed and father and 
mother become more and more estranged, 
we children also drifted away from both. 
They never agreed as to our bringing up, 
their worst quarrels beginning on some 
question of training or discipline. Gradu- 
ally any decision they arrived at seemed 
to us unjust, and left us resentful. 

Emmy was an utter stranger to her 
father, so completely yet so subtly did 
mother contrive to keep them apart. I 
don’t believe. he ever saw her alone. She 
was afraid offhim, and would flush or pale 
if he spoke directly to her. Naturally he 
ceased doing so. How he felt about this 
I do not know, but I have seen his face 
contract at seeing Emmy shrink from him 
upon his suddenly entering the room. He 
invariably spoke of her as “ your daugh- 
ter” to mother, if he mentioned her at all. 





“FOR THE SAKE OF THE CHILD” 


You can see that the family was divided. 
And those divisions intangibly built up be- 
tween persons in daily contact are sad— 
they are worse, they are poisonous. There 
is the apparent community of interest, the 
pretense at common causes and mutual ob- 
ligations. While each one is all the time 
in a hideous sort of isolation, constantly 
on guard against any frank expression of 
thought or feeling. 

I know that for years my father and 
mother had never directly looked the one 
at the other. Perhaps each feared to show, 
eye to eye, what lay hidden within, and 
what could be at least partially concealed 
in voice and act. 

After brother went to a preparatory 
school father and I became much closer. 
Mother, seeing this, drew away yet more, 
and the line in the family was sharply ac- 
centuated. Emmy and I drifted apart as a 
natural consequence. We never confided 
in each other, though I think we were 
naturally inclined to love one another; but 
a door had been closed between us that 
neither of us was capable of opening. Too 
much unspoken, and yet felt, lay on our 
hearts for us to dare to be natural to- 
gether. 

Our whole situation was unnatural; it 
was not God’s law, but man’s, that held us 
all together and the stress of the lie upon 
which the union was founded bore hard 
upon us, parents and children alike. 

About this time I became friends with a 
girl whose mother had divorced her first 
husband and married again. The husband 
had also married. The girl lived with her 
mother, who had other children by her 
second marriage. The home was a happy 
one, and my friend had known a happy 
childhood, growing up in a_ congenial, 
sweet atmosphere, where people loved 
each other and belonged together. 

It was seeing this household that first 
made me resent the chill and biting air in 
which ‘we children had been forced to grow 
up. This friend of mine visited her father 
at stated times, loved him dearly, and 
there, too, knew a contented home life. It 
was not as perfect as though her mother 
and father had loved each other, and had 
not needed a divorce, of course. A certain 
pain remained. But it was a clean pain, 
like that of the wound left by a surgeon’s 
knife. The pain in our house was that of 
a sore, constantly fevered and irritated. 

One day I said to my father: 
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“ Father, why didn’t you and mother 
separate or get divorced, like Frances’s 
parents?” 

He gave me a look, startled at first, 
then singularly intent. 

“This is a strange world,” he mur- 
mured, half to himself. 

“What?” I asked. But I was past my 
courage, and my voice trembled. 

“So you think—you’ve thought—that 
your mother and I would be better apart?” 

“Dad, dad! We are all unhappy—one 
can’t help seeing that. Everything’s 
wrong.” 

“Yes, everything’s wrong,” he said, 
slowly. And then we walked on in silence. 

Oh, you people who speak without 
knowing! Can love be feigned? Can two 


persons who are strangers at heart ever be 
Can you bring up a child 


true comrades? 
on a lie? 

I tell you the child knows the truth be- 
fore he can put ten words together; and 
day by day and year by year he learns 
in bitterness. 

“I hate to come home,” Harry confided 
to me, one vacation. ‘“ What’s the use? 
One can’t breathe kere. Did you notice 
mother’d been cryir,; at breakfast? And 
not a word from any of us all through the 
meal—oh, it’s a fine life, I don’t think!” 

Harry had become cynical at sixteen. As 
we grew older, the estrangement between 
our parents made any strong friendship 
between father and son, or mother and 
son, impossible. They had different ideas, 
and neither was willing to relinquish the 
lead to the other. It ended in leaving 
Harry to himself. Emmy did at least have 
a mother, and I a father; but Harry had 
neither. 

And yet “ for the sake of the children ” 
we are told that the couple who do not 
love each other must stay together. Where 
there is not love and understanding and 
sympathy between husband and wife, there 
too there is not fatherhood and mother- 
hood. It turns to poison, and the hearts 
of the children are seared by it. 

One day father came home from busi- 
ness earlier than usual. It was a June day, 
very lovely, and I had been working in our 
little rose garden. I saw him coming up 
the path and ran to him. 

“ What is it, father?” 

He smiled at me. “I don’t feel just 
right,” he answered. “ Nothing much, but 
I decided to take the day off. Feel lazy!” 
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We went into the library together; where 
I arranged the roses I had gathered. He 
lay on the lounge. Suddenly he called me. 

“Come here, my dear. I want to say 
something to you.” 

I drew a chair beside him, and held one 
of his hands, which was hot and dry, in 
mine. After a short silence he began care- 
fully, choosing his words: 

“TI don’t know whether I’m doing 
right, Ellen, but there has been such a lot 
of lying in life so far, as we have known 
it, that it seems to me time to speak the 
truth. Once you asked’ why your mother 
and I had not separated or sought a 
divorce. 

“I didn’t answer then, but I will now. 
It was for the sake of you children. It 
was her decision. I left it in her hands. 
We had talked everything over, our mis- 
take, our realization that we ought never 
to have married. It seemed to me that it 
was a mistake to continue to go on living 
together. But she said we had brought 
children into the world and had no longer 
the right to consider ourselves. 

“My dear, I know now that she was 
wrong. There are r.!:./ions between peo- 
any intrusion, not 


ple that do not adm: 
even that of a mutual child. Our mistake 


in marrying was a bitter one. It is the 
sort of mistake that must cripple life to a 
pitiful extent. But it cannot be helped 
by continuing it. That is now certain in 
my mind. 


“You children would have been far 
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better off if we had separated. I know 
this, and you know it. A fact is a fact. 
And most of the trouble of life comes from 
the refusal to recognize this truth. 

“My dear, if you make a mistake in 
your life, have the courage to refuse to 
continue by it, at no matter what cost. 
And now give me a kiss. I couldn’t have 
got along without you—it’s all been such 
a mess.” 

That night my father died, quite quietly, 
all alone. 

Before the hour for the funeral mother 
and I went into the room where he had 
been laid, to arrange the flowers. I felt 
immensely lonely, and yet there was a 
strangely familiar feeling that haunted me. 
I seemed to have gone through it all many, 
many times. 

Mother and I stood for a moment look- 
ing down at father’s face. 

Suddenly she clung to me, sobbing in a 
frightened sort of way. 

‘“ Ellen, Ellen—he’s been dead to me, 
and I to him, so long, so long, _ 

I shivered, while the tears poured down 
my cheeks. Suddenly I understood it all. 
Understood, too, that odd, terrifying sen- 
sation of familiarity which had beset me 
all the time since father’s death. 

Our house had always been a house of 
death. We had grown up in its atmos- 
phere, it was the earliest thing we remem- 
bered. 

Yes, I understood at last what we had 
meant by “ the black thing.” 





EXPERIENCE 


I wave known sorrow; 
The worth of laughter. 


therefore now I know 
I have been betrayed, 


Tried in the crucible, utterly dismayed; 
Henceforth with Truth forever let me go. 


I have known men who poured on me their hate; 


How closely now I cleave unto one friend! 


I have heard scandal; 


therefore I defend 


The absent, when foul vultures desecrate. 


I have been blind to goodness; 


now I see 


The glory of her name all names above. 


I have known Judas; 


therefore give me love 


One hour, and I will face Eternity! 


Charles Hanson Towne 
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DAUGHTER OF PHILIP IV 


From the painting by Velasquez 
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(SIXTH 


BY CLAYTON 


UST as Edmund Spenser has _ been 
called the poet’s poet, so Velasquez 
may be called the painter’s painter. 
In the opinion of innumerable artists 

of the most divergent tastes, he is-com- 
monly regarded as the very greatest crafts- 
man who ever undertook the task of 
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painting. “Verdad, no pintura,” was his 
motto,—“ Truth, not painting.” He de- 
picted precisely what he saw, with the ut- 
most simplicity of method and the greatest 
economy of means. He looked upon his 
sitters with no sentiment, with no emo- 
tion, with no enthusiasm even, except the 
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THE RIDING SCHOOL 


From the painting by Velasquez 
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DON BALTHAZAR CARLOS HUNTING 
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INFANTE DON BALTHAZAR CARLOS 


From the painting by Velasquez 


enthusiasm of the artist for his art; but 


the almost terrible intentness of his ob- 
servation resulted in a record of truth that 
is supremely beautiful. 

Two centuries before Keats was destined 
to deliver his apostolic message to the 
world, Velasquez perceived that “ Beauty 
is Truth, Truth Beauty ”; and every can- 
vas that he ever painted is an assertion 
that this is all that any artist needs to 
know. His subjects, for the most part, 
were imposed upon him by the royal 
patron whom he served; but to this con- 


summate painter all subjects were equally 
inspiring. The king himself was a languid, 
melancholy, lax degenerate, with a long 
and sagging face,—a thing of putty. It is 
thus that Velasquez has depicted him,— 
with no attempt to alter or idealize his 
aspect, and without the slightest hint of 
disapproval or approval; yet every por- 
trait of this monarch by Velasquez is a 
thing of beauty. 

The beauty of any painting depends 
less upon its subject than upon the in- 
tentness with which the subject is seen. 
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This fact—which is seldom appreciated by 
the layman — may be proved by a very 
simple experiment. Let us imagine the 


least inspiring subject we can think of. 
A loaded garbage-can standing in a gutter 
will serve, perhaps, as well as any other. 
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minutes. Let him exclude consideration 
of anything else in the entire universe ex- 
cept the one thing he is looking at. His 
mind will soon hypnotize itself into a state 
which will result in the discovery of un- 
suspected beauties in that garbage-can. 


INFANTA MARIA TERESA AT FOUR TO FIVE YEARS OLD 


From the painting by Velasquez 


To the casual eye this object may seem 
unworthy of a moment’s observation. But 
let me ask the layman to borrow a camp- 
chair from an undertaker, and sit down on 
the sidewalk, and fix his eyes intently on 
that garbage-can for not less than sixty 


He will observe with pleasure the in- 
finite suavity of that gradation between 
light and shadow which results in his per- 
ception of the roundness of the can. He 
will notice that the can is surrounded with 
a mystic aureole of light which floats pre- 
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EQUESTRIAN PORTRAIT OF DON BALTHAZAR CARLOS 


From the painting by Velasques 


cipitated in the atmosphere. He will be- 
rin to glory in the colors of decaying 
vegetables and in the subtle way in which 
they accentuate each other’s values by 
propinquity and contrast. In fact, he will 
learn in a single hour how Velasquez, by 
rendering that garbage-can precisely as he 
saw it, could paint a picture which would 
be more beautiful than any portrait of the 
Queen of Sheba by a craftsman less 
equipped to reproduce the utter truth of 
natural appearances. 

This matter must be borne in mind, in 
order to appreciate the pictures that are 


reproduced in connection with the present 


paper. All these little boys and girls were 
children of Philip IV. They were a sickly 
and anemic lot; and all but one of them 
died early. The royal family had been re- 
duced, by inbreeding and by dissipation, to 
the verge of absolute degeneracy. The 
children of Philip IV were lacking in looks 
and lacking in spirit. None of them knew 
how to play. They wore their artificial 
and uncomfortable costumes with a sullen 
resignation to constraint. They were more 
like wooden dolls than living children. 

It should be noted, first of all, that 
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INFANTA MARIA TERESA AT THREE TO FOUR YEARS OLD 


From the painting by Velasquez 
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Velasquez has not attempted to make them 
seem the slightest bit more lovely or more 
lively than they really were. He neither 
idealized them, as Reynolds would have 
done, nor tried to make us love them, as 
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Infante Don Balthazar Carlos, who is de- 
picted in four of the paintings that are 
reproduced herewith. This boy, who was 
expected to succeed his father on the 
throne, was the darling of the court. He 
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INFANTE PHILIP PROSPER 


From the painting by Velasquez 


Van Dyck would have done; he preferred 
to depict them precisely as he saw them, 
and to rely upon his sense of color and 
his sense of light to make his paintings 
beautiful. 

Philip IV was married twice. The 
eldest child of his first marriage was the 


seems, from the evidences of the painter’s 
vision, to have been the most promising 
member of the royal family; but he died 
at the age of seventeen, shortly after he 
had been betrothed to his cousin, Mariana 
of Austria. 

The Infanta Maria Teresa, who later 
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became the queen of France, was the 
second child of Philip’s first marriage. In 
one of these pictures, she is exhibited in a 
most uncomfortable skirt that seems to 
have been designed to keep the whole 
world at a decorous distance from her 
royal presence. She was only ten years 
old when she was imprisoned in this 
costume; but Velasquez, expressing no 
opinion of this treatment of a child, dis- 
covered in her dress a subtle symphony of 
pink and silver and was contented to em- 
ploy the aspect of the little princess as 
the incentive to one of his most singing 
canvases. 

The untimely death of Don Balthazar 
Carlos having left the throne without an 
heir, King Philip promptly married his 
niece,—that same Mariana of Austria who 
had previously been betrothed to his son. 
She was only fifteen years old at the time; 
and Velasquez’s portraits of her assure us 
that she was a totally dispirited nonentity. 
She bore the king four children, of whom 
the two eldest are depicted in the present 
selection from the paintings. of Velasquez. 
Both of them died in early childhood. The 
Infanta Margarita is interesting mainly 
because Velasquez used her as the central 
figure of “ Las Meninas” [“ The Maids of 
Honor ”], which is the greatest of all his 
paintings; but the little Prince Philip 
Prosper—here depicted at the age of two 
—is interesting in himself, because of a 
certain wistful pathos in his “ still, superb, 
unrealizing stare.” 

The original canvas from which each of 
these reproductions has been made is a 
subtle symphony of minor tones of color 
and minute gradations of shadow and light. 
It was these appearances of nature that 
Velasquez was seeking to record; and he 
was never bothered in his purpose by the 
fact that his little sitters were lacking in 
personality. 

Velasquez is the most impersonal of 
painters. His pictures tell us nothing of 
himself. After spending many mornings 
in that great room of the Prado in Madrid 
where the majority of his masterpieces are 
exhibited, we feel that we know his sitters 
very well but that we know the painter no 
better than we did before. He paints his 
people without comment, and affords us no 
clue to his predilections or his tastes. 

This absolute aloofness of his mind from 
the subjects of his paintings might be de- 
scribed either as inhuman or as godlike, 
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according to the mood of the observer. 
Mr. Alfred Noyes, in an inspired line, has 
spoken of “ The splendor of the indiffer- 
ence of God”; and this phrase perhaps 
most fittingly expresses the mental atti- 
tude of Velasquez toward the inconsider- 
able people whom he has immortalized. 


A LAW UNTO HIMSELF 


The little that we know of the painter’s 
life contributes to this sense of almost 
supernatural detachment. He is the least 
Spanish of Spanish painters, the least 
seventeenth - century of seventeenth - cen- 
tury painters. He had no predecessors, 
and he left behind him no immediate suc- 
cessors. As Jonson said of Shakespeare, 
“He was not of an age, but for all time.” 

Velasquez was born in Seville in 1599; 
yet there is nothing of his native city in 
his art. The common traits of those who 
come from the capital of Andalusia are an 
intense religiosity and a lazy, laughing 
tendency to appreciate the joy of life; but 
the paintings of this man are never joyous, 
and his few religious canvases assure us 
that he took no interest in Christianity. 
He learned absolutely nothing from any 
other artist. He was early apprenticed to 
Francisco de Herrera, a man more emi- 
nent as an architect than as a painter; and 
later to Francesco Pacheco, an academic 
painter of small consequence, but a man 
of culture and position. He married a 
daughter of Pacheco; and his father-in- 
law helped to bring him to the notice of 
Philip IV at the time of the latter’s as- 
cension to the throne. When Velasquez 
was only twenty-four, he was appointed 
court-painter at Madrid; and for thirty- 
seven years he remained a servant of the 
king. 

In 1628 Peter Paul Rubens came on a 
diplomatic mission to the Spanish capital 
and remained there for nine months. He 
was then about fifty years of age, and en- 
joying the fulness of his fame. Velasquez 
was appointed by the king to entertain 
him. The Spanish painter must have 
learned much from the companionship of 
this meteoric man; but there is no trace 
of any influence of Rubens on his work. 

It was in accordance with the advice of 
Rubens that Velasquez journeyed to Italy 
in 1629. He was then thirty years of age; 
his own manner was already formed, and 
he did not alter it in deference to any 
method that he observed in Venice or in 
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Florence or in Rome. He made a second 
visit to Italy in 1649, for the purpose. of 
buying paintings for the king. On this oc- 
casion he purchased many of those Titians 
and Tintorettos which now help to make 
the Prado one of the very richest galleries 
in the world. He declared at this time that 
he liked Titian but did not like Raphael; 
yet, after his return to Madrid, his own 
work remained as little influenced by the 
great Venetians whom he preferred as by 
the great Florentines whom he depreciated. 

For thirty-seven years, King Philip was 
his best of friends; yet the personal as- 
sociation between two men so diversely 
gifted must have been an inconsiderable 
matter. Philip IV was little better than 
an imbecile; and Velasquez never had an- 
other friend, so far as we know. The 
great painter must have been “ able to be 
alone,”—which, as Sir Thomas Browne has 
noted, is an attribute of godlike minds. 
Velasquez was steadily promoted at court; 
but each promotion entailed an accretion 
to the “ petty round of irritating concerns 
and duties,” until he was dragged from his 
studio to perform the silly functions of the 
Marshal of the Palace. The superfluous 
task of arranging for the festivities attend- 
ant to the marriage of Maria Teresa to the 
young Louis XIV of France resulted in a 
fever which eventuated in the painter's 
death, in 1660. 

He had trained his son-in-law, Juan 
Bautista del Mazo, to copy his manner 
with an exactitude that has resulted in 
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great confusion to historical critics of the 
art of painting; but his method died with 
Mazo, and he remained as utterly without 
successors as he had triumphed without 
predecessors in his special craft.. Not until 
the nineteenth century was Velasquez imi- 
tated to advantage,—notably by Manet 
and by Whistler, who endeavored, not 
without success, to recapture his intensity 
of vision and his simplicity of rendering. 

The position of Velasquez as the su- 
preme craftsman in the art of painting is 
unassailed by any controversy; and yet it 
is curious to note that this position has 
been assigned to him on the strength of 
comparatively few canvases. According 
to his latest authoritative critic, Don Au- 
reliano de Beruete, there are only eighty- 
nine indisputable pictures by Velasquez in 
the world. Admitting several other can- 
vases to the category, which are now as- 
cribed to Mazo, we must still acknowledge 
that Velasquez painted fewer pictures in 
his entire lifetime of sixty-one years than 
Sir Joshua Reynolds or Peter Paul Rubens 
are known to have executed in a single 
year. It is evident that Velasquez must 
have painted very slowly. It took him a 
long time to discern that utter Truth 
which is synonymous with Beauty; but he 
remained as indifferent to haste as to any 
other tempora! concern. He was, indeed, 
a godlike painter; and the ticking of a 
clock is never audible to the eternal minds 
of those who dwell above the twirling of 
the spheres. 


TO LYDIA, WITH A ROMAN TRINKET 


Accept this trifling gift, I pray; 

I picked it-from the quaint array 

Heaped in a little shop beside 

The quay that banks the Tiber’s tide. 

*Tis old and worn, but I can trace 

The outline of a classic face, 

And letters four that proudly frame 

The ancient city’s queenly name— 
ROMA. 


Oh, may it speed my message well, 

And say what I would have it tell; 

For wheresoe’er my steps may be, 

My thoughts, dear maid, are still with thee. 

But list—if thou wouldst read aright 

The word that I would fain indite, 

Reverse the letters graven there, 

And lo, my heart they will declare— 
AMOR. 


R. H. Titherington 





EXTRAVAGANCE 


BY REDFIELD INGALLS 


ERMANN SCHULTZ sat in his 
TE] little music store plunged in 
gloomy reflections. Things had 
been going badly. It was the dull season; 
patrons were none too many and their 
purchases were meager. The butcher and 
baker were becoming insistent, not to men- 
tion the grocer, and the rent would be due 
to-morrow. He was more dollars shy for 
that than he cared to think about. 

He picked up the afternoon paper again 
and stared resentfully at the big head- 
lines on the front page and the pictures 
that went with them. 

“Look at dot!” he growled, though 
there was no one to hear. “ Dose ver- 
dammte plutokraten, dey make me sick. 
Hard-vorkin’.men ain’dt got enough to pay 
deir bills, und dose, dey vaste deir money 
on such a foolishness! Ach Himmel, it 
vas a pity—” 

The door opened to the tinkle of the 
little bell and a middle-aged man entered 
with alert and purposeful step. 

“ Afternoon, he greeted Hermann 
cheerfully. “I want to get a fiddle for 
my little girl.” 


II 


However, this story really begins with 
the inheritance by Percy Vandercoy of the 
Vandercoy millions. Percy had not yet 
reached his thirties and he was very much 
in love, so the first thing he thought of 
when the final legal formalities that put 
him among the multimillionaires were 
completed, was a present for Dorothy. 

For which reason he appeared one 
morning in the private office of James 
Wolf, the world-famous jeweler, ushered 
by an exceedingly deferential clerk. Mr. 
Wolf glanced at the name on the bit of 
pasteboard and got hastily to his feet. 

“Mr. Vandercoy!”’ he exclaimed. “ This 
is indeed a surprise, sir. Is there some- 
thing that we can do for you?” 

“There is,” said Percy. “I want to 
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get a birthday present for — er —a lady. 
Something — er — exclusive, you know — 
unique.” 

With a ray of hope Mr. Wolf thought of 
a white elephant that he had had on his 
hands ever since the death of a Venezuelan 
for whom he had purchased it several 
months before. He excused himself a 
moment and gave some brief orders over 
the phone. 

Presently entered a relay of clerks with 
several large jewel boxes. They were 
ranged on the desk and opened one by one, 
showing splendors of shimmer and sparkle, 
the ice and fire of diamonds and rubies, 
the delicate sheen of pearls, the richness of 
gold and platinum and the beauty of in- 
tricate and ravishing designs. Each case 
that was opened revealed something more 
exquisite than the last. 

Mr. Wolf dwelt on the excellencies of 
each, secretly hoping that his eloquence 
would prove unavailing, yet knowing the 
value of working up to a climax; and at 
last the gem of gems was displayed. 

As the sum quenches the chaste loveli- 
ness of the moon, so did this necklace over- 
whelm and render cheap and tawdry all 
that had gone before. Percy loosed a little 
gasp of admiration. 

“ This,” he declared firmly, “is just 
what I want. You needn’t say that there 
is nothing like it in New York, because I 
know it already. How do you value it, 
Mr. Wolf?” 

The jeweler mentioned a price, repress- 
ing with difficulty the tremble that threat- 
ened his voice. 

Percy sighed gently and reached for his 
check-book. He was not one to haggle. 

“It’s horribly extravagant, I know,” he 
said, “ but the chair of applied therapeu- 
tics in the University of Hawaii will 
simply have to wait. Nothing less than 
this is worthy of her. Wrap it up and I'll 
give it to her this afternoon.” 

After Mr. Vandercoy’s departure Mr. 
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Wolf regarded the check before him with 
great satisfaction and a little awe. It can 
happen to even the biggest of jewelers to 
be in financial difficulties, and this check 
meant a good deal to him. It would clear 
off outstanding debts and set the business 
firmly on its feet again; would warrant 
the purchase of a stock that should be 
second to none in the city for the Christ- 
mas trade, would— 

It occurred to him suddenly that the 
work on his new house was not progress- 
ing as rapidly as circumstances seemed to 
warrant. The architects were dilatory, 
and Mr. Wolf imagined that he knew why. 
It was the old case of ready cash and the 
lame mare. 

Then came the thought of his pretty 
young wife and her long-desired limousine. 
He hesitated for a moment and was lost. 

“The architects are in no hurry for 
their money,” he thought. “ I'll give them 
something on account next month. By 


Jove, I'll go and see the Swiftdart people 
right away. Gad, won’t the little woman 
be surprised!” 

He called up his advertising manager, 
told him the news and suggested a couple 
of afternoon papers that would be inter- 


ested. 

“ You’d better give the price in round 
numbers, you know,” he advised. “It 
sounds better.” Then he took his hat and 
went out. 


Ill 


Later in the day Herbert Jones, star 
salesman for the Swiftdart car, bowed Mr. 
Wolf out with much deference and re- 
turned to the inner office with a precious 
bit of paper in his hand. 

“‘ I got five thousand for that limousine,” 
he announced with considerable satisfac- 
tion. “ Pretty good for the dog days, eh? 
By the way, my commission is ten per cent 
—how’s chances to get it right away, Mr. 
Matthews? I could use it.” 

The senior member of the firm nodded 
smilingly. 

“ You did a good piece of work, Jones,” 
he said. “ We’ve had that car on our 
hands for nearly three months and I was 
getting worried. All but out of style. 

“ Yes, you can deposit that check now, 
if you like, and here’s one for your com- 
mission.” He wrote rapidly. “ You'll 
just have time to get to the bank before 
it closes.” 
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Jones started homeward half an hour 
later with a fat roll of bills in his pocket 
and joy in his heart. He was thinking of 
his talented young daughter and the furor 
she was bound to make at her first recital 
a few days hence. A violinist of no small 
ability, she was in a fair way to make a 
name for herself. 

The pall that hung over that recital was 
her instrument. The cost of high, or even 
respectable, living is no small matter when 
one has a big family to bring up, even if 
one is an automobile salesman; and she 
had had to be content with a very indiffer- 
ent violin ever since she had started to take 
lessons. 

This unexpected windfall would send 
the wife to the country, for one thing, he 
thought. It would buy new outfits for the 
children, would pay that loan shark in full, 
would— 

And this was the thought that had pre- 
ceded all the others. It would buy Coral 
a good violin to use at the recital to which 
she was looking forward! 

“ T’ll do it,” he decided. “ The tailor’s 
a good fellow, and he won’t mind waiting 
another week or so for his money.” He 
got off the “L” train and. turned in at 
the door of a little music store whose bell 
tingled. 

“‘ Afternoon,” he greeted the proprietor. 
“T want to get a fiddle for my little girl.” 

Which brings us back to where we 
started. 


IV 


HERMANN SCHULTZ jumped up with 
alacrity, dropping his paper on the counter. 

“Vot kind of a fiddle, mister?” he in- 
quired. He had a few on hand and de- 
spaired of ever getting rid of them. They 
are so little in demand. 

“ Well,” said Jones reflectively, “ some- 
thing middling good. Something at about 
fifty dollars.” 

“ Ach, I haf choost vat you vant!” cried 
Hermann joyfully, opening his show-case. 
“It’s der best vot I got. Stradiwarioos 
model, flat by der back, und oh, sooch a 
lofely tone! See, I show you.” He tuned 
the instrument and struck a few notes. 
“I keep it alvays choost so und blay on it 
sometimes. Dot’s vot makes der goot 
fioleen.” 

“It’s a beauty,” agreed Jones admiring- 

“ And the price?” 

“Vell, I tell you. I gif you der strings 


ly. 
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und a goot bow und a case und I charge 
you choost fifty.” 

“ [ll go you,” nodded Jones with deci- 
sion, and counted the money down. 

As Hermann turned to wrap up the pur- 
chase he saw the offending newspaper, and 
the wrongs of the downtrodden surged 
back on him again. 

“ Ain’dt it awful de vay dose million- 
aires carries on?” he complained. “ Look 
vot’s by der paper.” 

“* Gives Bride-To-Be Half-Million-Dol- 
lar Necklace!’ ” Jones read aloud. “ ‘ Percy 
Vandercoy, Newest Millionaire, Indulges 
in Reckless Extravagance for Beautiful 
Dorothy Todd, His Fiancée.’ Gosh, ain’t 
it the limit the way they throw their 
money away?” 

“ Ain’dt it choost?” 

“Look at the pictures of him and her 
—and it. Can’t say I think much of ’em. 
Why didn’t he build a library?” 

“ Dot vould be some goot, yes.” 
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“S’pose they’ll give a monkey supper to 
celebrate the wedding. And I bet he keeps 
his florist and perfumer waiting for their 
cash. We ordinary citizens are different.” 

“You bet me,” agreed Hermann hearti- 
ly. “ Ve got some sense. Goot efening— 
call again.” 

Alone, he regarded the money with 
glistening eyes. He’d be on Easy Street 
now for a while. This would help pay the 
rent and the butcher and baker. He 
could— 

His eyes widened at a sudden thought. 
“ By Yimmeny, I do it! Der doctor von’t 
care, und anyvay I’m a old gustomer. I 
get die Mutter a new hat for Sunday. 
Ach, von’t she look schvell alretty! I vill 
pay—ja, five dollars!” 

He glanced around the shop prepara- 
tory to closing up for the evening and his 
eyes fell on the newspaper. 

“ Ach, dose verdammte plutokraten!” 
he growled. “ Dey make me sick.” 
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THE RECENT 


BOOM IN THE OCEAN-CARRYING TRADE 


AND ITS 


FURTHER EXPANSION THAT WILL COME WITH THE 


OPENING OF 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


BY THADDEUS 5S. DAYTON 


EVER since the world began have 
there been so many merchant 
ships on the seas. There has 


N 


been in shipbuilding a tremendous boom, 
which, though declining, still continues. 
Construction and completion are racing 
neck and neck. New keels are being laid 
at the rate of about three a day, while 
three new vessels take their first plunge 


into the water. Freighters they are for 
the most part—the big delivery wagons of 
the deep that plod over the long sea roads. 

While the effects of this remarkable ex- 
pansion in the ocean-carrying trade are 
seen principally in British shipyards, the 
many causes are mostly American. First, 
there is the completed Panama Canal, with 
the consequent rearrangement of trade 
routes and the shifting of traffic from 


other watery highways. Then there is the 
opening up of many new regions of the 
earth, rich in possibilities of production of 
the great staples. Also new uses have been 
found for these staples, and new articles 
of great importance commercially are be- 
ing constantly discovered or developed in 
connection with them. 

The markets of the world are expanding 
at a prodigious rate. Of prime importance 
also is the stupendous growth of the 
foreign commerce of the United States. 
This is a rich and tangible prize for which 
the merchant navies of the world are con- 
tending — more than four billion dollars’ 
worth of merchandise a year to be carried 
to and fro over the seas. 

England is the center of the world’s 
shipbuilding. Four years ago the outlook 
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there seemed gloomy indeed. It was esti- 
mated in 1909 that there were a million 
net tons of British shipping in commission 
more than actually were needed. Freight 
rates were at their lowest ebb; coal, provi- 
sions, wages and insurance were high. 
This state of things continued until Sep- 
tember, 1910. Then the boom began. 
The pendulum started on its long sweep in 
the other direction. Since then until very 
recently, the demand for ships has exceed- 
ed the supply. The present slump in rates, 
however, indicates a decrease in demand. 

Figures regarding shipbuilding — like 
those relating to astronomy—are so big 
that they may seem uninteresting and 
even incomprehensible. Yet they are full 
of meaning if one stops to think. 

In the second half of 1909 there were 
less than 750,000 gross tons under con- 
struction in British shipyards, which al- 
most equaled the depressing record of 
1896. In the first quarter of 1913 the re- 
turns compiled by Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping showed that there were 563 
vessels, of 2,063,694 gross tons, under con- 
struction in the United Kingdom. This 
latter total was 1,318,000 tons higher than 
in June, 1909, and was greater than any 
previous total ever recorded by Lloyd’s 
since that ancient and famous society was 
founded. The shipyards outside of Great 
Britain were no less busy, with 392 vessels 
of 1,348,000 gross tons under construction. 

Warships and vessels of less than one 
hundred tons are excluded from these ship- 
ping statistics. 

At the opening of 1914 there was but 
little falling off in the volume of work 
under way. The tonnage under construc- 
tion in the shipyards of the United King- 
dom totaled 1,956,606 gross, and in all 
the rest of the world 1,374,537—only a 
little more than 80,000 tons less than the 
“ neak ” attained a twelvemonth previous. 

When one considers the vast quantity 
of steel and timber and machinery and 
labor, and the many other things that 
have to be assembled and used in the 
building of a ship, and then multiplies it 
by one thousand or by two thousand, the 
importance of this boom in shipbuilding 
and its relation to the other industries of 
the world becomes apparent. There is not 
an inland city in America, for instance, 
that does not derive more or less direct 
benefit from this work that is going on 
along our own coasts and overseas. Still 
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more obvious are the advantages that fol- 
low: the freer interchange and wider dis- 
tribution of the world’s commodities. 

Deep sea freighters range from one thou- 
sand to ten thousand tons burden. More 
than three-fifths of the boats that have 
been built recently and are now under con- 
struction are between these limits. One 
hundred and nine of them are between 
four thousand and six thousand tons—the 
favorite size for cargo carrying. Of the 
big boats—the huge passenger and mail 
steamers that run almost at express train 
speed along the ocean roads—there are 
thirty-six now on the stocks. These range 
from ten thousand to more than forty 
thousand tons each. 

No exact statistics have been compiled 
as to the total monetary value of the ships 
now afloat or building throughout the 
world, for the worth of a vessel fluctuates 
continually. As a rule—theoretically—it 
begins to depreciate the moment the boat 
goes into commission and continues to do 
so steadily until the end of the chapter. 
But this extraordinary boom in shipbuild- 
ing and in the ocean carrying trade has 
upset every theory and precedent. Vessels 
built five or six years ago are worth more 
to-day than when they were launched. 
Foreign vessels now under construction 
have been selling at an advance of about 
seventy per cent above the market values 
of the early part of roro. 

A five thousand ton freighter is a big 
boat and represents a large investment. 
Such a vessel will be about four hundred 
feet in length and will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of half a million dollars. The 
upkeep of such a boat—the coal, crew, 
dockage and all other expenses—averages 
about $400 a day. But in prosperous 
times, when trade is brisk, the profits are 
very large. Many of the “tramp” lines 
have been paying dividends of eight to 
fourteen per cent in the last four years. 
As the size of the boat increases the cost 
grows proportionately. 

Passenger carrying steamers, especially 
the Transatlantic liners, are floating pal- 
aces — huge® hotels:on whose adornment 
and equipment money is lavished without 
stint. Immensely powerful boilers and en- 
gines are necessary to drive them swiftly, 
and their consumption of coal on a single 
voyage would be sufficient for the average 
freighter for a year. 

By the end of rorq4 it is estimated that 
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the total number of merchant ships afloat 
upon the oceans of the world will exceed 
40,000, and that their total tonnage will 
be more than 55,000,000. Three-fourths 
of these are steamers, and the rest are sail- 
ing craft. The tonnage of the latter, how- 
ever, is only about one seventh of the 
total. Boats of less than one hundred tons 
gross register, wooden vessels trading on 
the Great Lakes and ships on the Caspian 
Sea are not included. 

In the number and tonnage of its mer- 
chant ships Great Britain is far ahead of 
any other country. Nearly half the ves- 
sels afloat are British. The general im- 
pression is that the United States is no- 
where as a maritime nation. This is not 
correct. According to the latest issue of 
Lloyd’s Register this country ranks next 
to Great Britain, with a total gross ton- 
nage of nearly 6,000,000 distributed 
among more than 3,500 ships. Then 
comes Germany, close at our heels. That 
nation has less than 2,500 ships, but their 
individual tonnage is large—within 500,- 
ooo of our total. Norway outranks France 
and almost equals Germany in the num- 
ber of her ships, but her boats are small 
in size. Their total tonnage is less than 
half that of the German fleet. 

Germany and France, however, are 
building vessels faster than we are. In 
American yards a year ago eighty-five 
vessels of 228,156 gross tons were being 
constructed, as compared with France’s 
forty-two ships of 243,404 gross tons, and 
Germany’s ninety-six, whose tonnage to- 
taled 534,412. At the opening of this year 
the number of vessels we had under con- 
struction was sixty-six, and their tonnage 
147,507. France was building three ships 
less than a year before, but their aggre- 
gate tonnage was nearly the same; and 
Germany showed an increase of six ships 
and of 10,000 in tonnage. 

With the opening of the gates of Pana- 
ma five new ocean routes will be created: 
one to the west coast of South America, 
a second to Australia and New Zealand, a 
third to the Philippines and Oceanica, a 
fourth to the EastoIndies and Southern 
Asia, and the last ofall to China and 
Japan. Not even the most astute of the 
great commercial sea lords who scan the 
horizons of trade from their watchtowers 
in London, New York and Hamburg can 
do more than hazard guesses as to the re- 
arrangements of trade and the shifting of 
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fleets that the opening and expansion of 
commerce and old markets will bring about 
in the next five years. On only one point 
do they agree unanimously: that the world 
is on the threshold of a tremendous com- 
mercial boom, and that its stimulating 
cause is the opening of our great canal. 

There always has been and always will 
be more competition in water transporta- 
tion than in carrying freight and passen- 
gers by land. The railroad that pushes its 
lines into a new and undeveloped territory 
usually has the field to itself for a long 
time. Building railroads is more expen- 
sive than building ships. Fifty miles of 
new railroad is about equal to the cost of 
a five-thousand ton freighter—and all the 
waterways of the world are open to the 
ship. The right of way on the ocean costs 
nothing. Also the tides of commerce 
usually rise and fall less sharply on the 
sea than on the land. 

All over the world the ships follow cer- 
tain well-defined routes in their voyaging. 
Whether these are almost deserted or are 
crowded makes little difference. It is the 
number of miles between one city’s sea 
gate and another’s that counts. The 
principal sufferer from the impending 
changes will be Panama’s only competitor, 
the Suez Canal. 

When the gates of Panama are opened 
to the commerce of the world there will 
be even a greater change in trade routes 
than was brought about by the dominance 
of steam over sails. In former times the 
prevailing winds at different seasons, the 
set of various ocean currents, and similar 


-natural phenomena determined the great 


marine highways. Natural causes still 
play some part. The lanes used by the 
great Transatlantic liners, for instance, 
shift with the ice drift from.the north. 
But steam has little to fear from winds 
and waves. 

The ancient world knew only a few of 
the sea roads that are traversed to-day. 
Ships crept along the coasts or voyaged 
timorously from island to island. Al- 
though the waters of the world are now 
criss-crossed in every direction, it is still 
possible to find wide areas in which a sail 
or a steamship’s smoke are not seen from 
one year’s end to another. One of these 
is a vast tract in the South Atlantic. Its 
northern boundary is the route followed by 
vessels between North American ports and 
Gibraltar, and its southern the course of 
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the ships between Europe and the east 
coast of South America. So vast is this 
watery desert that a ship astray there 
might call in vain by wireless for help. In 
the middle of this almost untraversed area 
is the Sargasso Sea, that vague, mysteri- 
ous wilderness of clinging seaweed, the 
traditional center of most of the ocean’s 
greatest mysteries, exploited by fiction 
writers, far from the traveled ways of 
man. 

The opening of Panama will send many 
ships straight across a deserted part of 
the Pacific that is even larger than the one 
in the South Atlantic. This ocean desert 
extends from latitude 45 degrees to 1o de- 
grees south, and from the coast of South 
America almost to New Zealand. - There 
is hardly a rock or a reef in all this vast 
expanse of sea. It is as lonely and deso- 
late as the remotest part of the Sahara. 
There is still another untracked waste of 
water in the Indian Ocean. This reaches 
from 40 degrees south latitude to the 
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equator, and from Mauritius and other 
tiny islands off the African coast clear to 
Australia. 

With the great shifting of trade routes 
that will come next year, and the remark- 
able increase in the number of ships that 
traverse them, is likely to come the adop- 
tion of new means for the relief of vessels 
in distress. There is talk of establishing 
a system of guard or patrol ships to watch 
over the ocean roads and search for 
vessels requiring assistance or those that 
are overdue, from which nothing has been 
heard. Such a system of safeguards would 
have to be an international matter. 

The patrol boats would be small, but 
equipped with the most powerful wireless 
apparatus possible. They would steam 
back and forth over certain defined 
stretches of sea, like policemen patrolling 
their beats. 

This plan, it is contended, while it would 
not eliminate the inevitable hazards of the 
sea, would reduce them materially. 





“Yo ho! 


CHANTEY OF THE WEST WIND 





Yo ho!” the west wind sings 


All merrily and strong, 
And with it goes the flash of wings 
And all the joy of living things 





“Yo ho! 


Yo ho! 


Like spirits of its song. 


Yo ho! for the hills that know 
How near the stars can be; 
Yo ho! for the plains that show 


Their broad breasts bare and free; 


Yo ho! 


The west wind sings, and my heart sings, too, 
O’er the hills and the plains and the sea to you. 


The hills reply with many a voice 
Of sturdy tree and stream. 


Yo ho! for the ships that go 
Across the pulsing sea.” 


The plains make answer and rejoice 

Through all the minstrels of their choice 
With great tones of a dream. 

The sea sings low, but its voices go 
With gull and spreading sail, - 

“Yo ho! Yo ho! for the hearts that know 
The thrill of the billow’s trail; 


Yo ho! 


The west wind sings, and my heart sings, too, 


Yo ho! for the lights that glow 
In the bay beyond the gale.” 


With the hills and the plains and the sea to you. 


Glenn Ward Dresbach 





























ALICE BRADY, THE DAUGHTER OF WILLIAM A. BRADY, THE THEATRICAL MANAGER, IS 


BOTH PRIMA DONNA AND ACTRESS. 


SHE HAS BEEN PLAYING THE HEROINE 


IN “THE THINGS THAT COUNT,” BUT IS NOW SINGING AGAIN 
WITH THE GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERA COMPANY 


From ker latest photograph by White, New York 


THE 


IT HAS COST 


ART TO THE 


WHAT 


PRICE OF POPULARITY 


AMBITIOUS STAGE STARS TO SACRIFICE 
DEMANDS OF AN INSISTENT PUBLIC 


BY BURNS MANTLE 


having played the heroine in “ Peg 

o’ My Heart ” for something more 
than five hundred times without having 
missed a cue or a performance, announced 
that she was tired and must have a rest. 
When the announcement was made public 
it was explained that to Miss Taylor a rest 
meant a change, and a change suggested a 
new play—something that would take her 

9 


N OT long ago Miss Laurette Taylor, 


away from the sweetly sentimental into 
the boldly dramatic; something that would 
stir her mind and give zest to a dormant 
ambition. 

In her secret heart, however, we sus- 
pect the actress’s longing was not so much 
for a change as it was for an opportunity 
to disabuse the public mind in New York 
of a fast settling conviction that she was a 
one-part actress. 
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She was not content to have her follow- 
ing accept her as a rising and therefore a 
contented star, nor was she satisfied with 
being accepted as a popular stage idol with 
a limited histrionic range. And unless 
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The curse of popularity threatened her, 
and she was worried. Let me tell you why: 
At the beginning of the theatrical season 
which is now about to close, Mr. John 
Drew determined to reclaim his honor as a 


RUTH CHATTERTON, WHO HAD HER FIRST BIG CHANCE WITH HENRY MILLER 


IN “THE RAINBOW,” 
DRAMATIZATION OF 


IS NOW BEING FEATURED IN A 
“DADDY LONGLEGS” 


From her latest photograth— Copyrighted by Bushnell, Seattle 


something were done to change that opin- 
ion she saw herself one more victim to 
idolatry, forced to go on for years and 
years playing Peg, or one of Peg’s numer- 
ous kin, until the impression should be- 
come fixed that she could do nothing else. 


versatile and capable actor by presenting 
himself in a classic réle. For eighteen or 
twenty years he had been playing a series 
of what had come to be known as johndrew 
heroes, and for this amiable loyalty to an 
insistent public he had been frequently 
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THREE SEASONS AGO IRENE FENWICK QUIT MUSICAL 
COMEDY. SHE IS NOW PLAYING THE HEROINE 
IN “ALONG CAME RUTH” 


From her latest photograph by White, New York 


railed at by his critics. Therefore he would 
this season revive “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” play Benedict and re-establish 
his artistic credit. The result was a more 
or less pathetic failure, and his harshest 
critics were those who had taken the most 
pleasure in calling attention in other years 
to what we might term his repertorial de- 
linquencies. 

Not more than a month or so ago, at 
the very height of the present theatrical 
season, Mr. William Faversham, after hav- 
ing devoted two years to establishing him- 
self in a Shakespearian repertoire, with 
more than creditable revivals of “ Julius 
Cesar” and “Othello” a part of the 
record, as well as a handsome and costly 
production of “ Romeo and Juliet ” ready 
to be introduced, announced his temporary 
retirement from the field. He would go 
into vaudeville with “ The Squaw Man,” 
which his public adored, and quit Shake- 
spearian plays which it scouted, and await 
a more propitious season for his return to 
the classics. 

About the time Miss Taylor was pray- 
ing for relief from the obligations of a 
popular success Mr. Charles Frohman was 
telegraphing daily to Miss Billie Burke, 
then appearing in Boston, advising her to 
cease playing “The Land of Promise,” 
which she loved and in which she had 
achieved, artistically, the most important 
success of her career, and take up a new 
comedy, with a happier if less realistic 
background called “ Jerry.” Her public, 
which has grown large enough and finan- 
cially of enough importance to direct her 
as to the way she should go, insists upon 
seeing not Billie Burke, the growing ac- 
tress, but Billie Burke, the fluffiest and 
prettiest of contemporary ingénues. So 
she is forced to give up the thing she wants 
to do, which is the thing she considers 
worth doing, and return to the thing her 
public demands. 

As bending straws indicating the direc- 
tion of the wind, these current incidents 
mean nothing. They are but repetitions 
of similar experiences in which the public 
and the theater have figured. The fact 
that the personal star system is as generally 
approved in the American theater as it has 
been in the English theater from the day 
of Burbage to that of Forbes-Robertson 
has never been successfully contradicted. 
But they do indicate the situation which 
has frightened Miss Taylor. The price 
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MRS. VERNON CASTLE IS ONE OF THE DANCING SPRITES WHO HAS BEEN SWEPT TOWARD SOME- 
THING LIKE NATIONAL FAME ON THE CREST OF THE TANGO WAVE. SHE WAS BORN IN NEW 
ROCHELLE, WHICH, AS MR. COHAN ONCE EXPLAINED, IS 45 MINUTES FROM BROADWAY 


From a photograth—Copyrighted by Maffett, Chicago 
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RUTH ROSE HAS BEEN PLAYING THE ROLE OF ASENATH, THE BELOVED SWEETHEART OF JOSEPH, 


IN “JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN.” 
NATURALLY. 


SHE COMES BY HER INTEREST IN THE STAGE QUITE 
HER FATHER IS EDWARD EVERETT ROSE, THE PLAYWRIGHT 


From a photograth by the Otto Sarony Company, New York 


that stage favorites have paid for their 
popularity has-made many of them rich 
but few of them happy. 

The public wanted John T. Raymond to 
go on playing Colonel Mulberry Sellers 
until he died. Raymond refused to do it 
and died poor. The public wanted Frank 
Mayo to stick to Davy Crockett. Mayo 
was ambitious and it cost him a fortune. 
Only “ Pudd’nhead: Wilson,” coming in at 
the last, saved him from poverty. 

Joseph Jefferson stuck to Rip and Den- 
man Thompson was true to Joshua Whit- 
comb, both mediocre characters, but they 
died rich and honored. James A. Herne 
was not satisfied to let “Shore Acres” 
stand for all that the stage meant to him, 
which the public would have preferred him 
to do, and as a result his fortunes were at 
a low ebb when he passed on. 

Nat Goodwin was ambitious, artistically 
as well as matrimonially, and now he is 
playing “ Never Say Die,” a William 
Collier farce which the comedian-author, 


never for a moment Goodwin’s artistic 
equal, discarded after it had served his 
purpose. W. H. Crane was ambitious and 
capable, but if some one had not had the 
good common sense to lift him bodily out 
of “ Business is Business,’ when he want- 
ed to become a serious actor and put him 
down in the center of “ Father and the 
Boys ” he would probably have lost every- 
thing except his lingerie. 

Francis Wilson once followed a farce 
with a serious playlet, “ The Little Father 
of the Wilderness,” in which he played, to 
his artistic advantage, a sympathetic monk, 
hiding his comedy legs under a clerical 
cloak. But his audiences refused to stop 
laughing, and he did not try the experi- 
ment a second season. 

Henry E. Dixey, the most versatile of 
American actors, a man to whom all 
honors histrionic have been possible in his 
time, has little more to show for his career 
than a bundle of laudatory reviews and a 
circle of admiring friends. But Chauncey 
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ALICE DOVEY, BEING ONE OF THE PRETTIEST MUSICAL COMEDY SOUBRETTES IN AMERICA, IS NOT 
OFTEN ALLOWED TO GET FAR AWAY FROM NEW YORK PRODUCTIONS. THIS SEASON SHE IS 


SINGING IN “ THE QUEEN OF THE MOVIES’ AND DIVIDING BEAUTY HONORS WITH VALLI VALLI 
From her latest photograth by White, New Vork 
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THE POPULARITY OF GERALDINE FARRAR AT THE METROPOLITAN IS QUITE LIKELY TO RECEIV 
FURTHER IMPETUS WHEN SHE ADDS “CARMEN” TO HER REPERTOIRE. SHE ALREADY 
HAS ONE NEW ROLE TO HER CREDIT THIS SEASON, LOUISE IN “ JULIEN ™ 


From her latest photograph by George Gerlach & Co., Berlin 
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Olcott, an excellent comedian, having been 
content all these years to raise his Irish 
tenor voice in simple songs written for 
simple plays and simple folk, has enough 
money to reestablish the credit of a Na- 
tional bank. 

George Cohan is one of the few native 
entertainers who has had the courage suc- 
céssfully to defy his public. But he did 


not attempt to do so until after he was- 


financially independent of that public. 
Then he could smile pleasantly at the lads 
who called to him to “ G’wan dance!” and 
the folks down-stairs who applauded the 
request, and still refuse. Now he has 
created a new public for his product as a 
playwright. 

It is generally accepted as a fact that 
Miss Ethel Barrymore did the best work 
of her career in Sir Arthur Pinero’s “‘ Mid- 
Channel,” and yet she probably lost more 
admirers playing this part than through 
any other in her repertoire. The very idea 
of Ethel’s throwing her beautiful self from 
the balcony of a building to the street be- 
low was shocking to her adoring admirers, 
particularly in that territory familiarly 
known as “the road.” And even Mrs. 


Fiske, having achieved her reputation as 


a serious actress, finds it the most difficult 
task of her life to convince people that she 
can play comedy, even farce, better than 
ninety-five per cent of her contemporaries, 
which is the truth. 


LAURETTE TAYLOR AS A SHOP-GIRL 


For the sake of Miss Taylor’s peace of 
mind, I hope she may be able to master 
the sometimes irksome responsibilities of 
popularity which Peg threatens to put 
upon her. But, having a Scotch ancestry, 
‘I hae me doobts. It is at least a significant 
fact that of the three one-act plays she 
presented at her series of special matinées 
in March the one that achieved the great- 
est and most instant. success offered an- 
other “ Peg o’ My Heart” in a different 
setting. 

This was a little play called “ Happi- 
ness,” and in it Miss Taylor appeared as 
an optimistic shop-girl who brings a $200 
gown from the store in which she is em- 
ployed to a wealthy parasite so completely 
bored with life that she has lost all in- 
terest in living. She is a daughter of 
wealth, and everything that money can 
give her she has known all her life. She 
has “ been and been—and seen and seen” 
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; until she has become a purposeless and 


more or less pitiful object. 

The shop-girl, by way of contrast, finds 
much in life to interest her. She is earning 
six dollars a week, and expects soon to be 
earning eight dollars, and she lives con- 
tentedly with her mother in a Brooklyn 
flat. Like Glad in Mrs. Burnett’s “ The 
Dawn of a To-morrow,” this little girl 
“ has her thoughts,” and so it matters very 
little to her what her associates may say 
of her. They have no way of knowing 
that she lives in an imaginary world of her 
own, and no way of preventing it, Per- 
haps the-very day the other girls. call her 
“shabby Jennie,” because she wears a 
four-dollar frock, she may be pretending 
she is a queen. And that gives her a tre- 
mendous advantage. 

It is, on Miss Taylor’s part, a flawless 
characterization. The little play’s conclu- 
sion, however, is a bit trite. The world- 
weary lady becomes interested in the opti- 
mistic shop-girl and determines to keep her 
near, that she may absorb a part of her 
human, cheerful philosophy. When the 
curtain descends she is sending her car to 
bring the girl’s mother to dinner. “ Hap- 
piness,” by the way, is to be expanded into 
a three-act play by its author, J. Hartley 
Manners, who is Miss Taylor’s husband 
and, I suspect, favorite playwright. 

Miss Taylor’s real effort to get away 
from Peg was made with an allegory called 
“The Day of Dupes.” It happens to be 
one of the first plays Mr. Manners ever 
wrote, and he brought it out of the trunk 
for this matinée, because the comedienne 
was eager to play its heroine—a_ modern 
Magdalene seeking reformation. 

She has been the dupe of men and, she 
believes, the dupe of fate. Her patrons 
have included a politician, a financier, a 
man of letters, and an artist, and on the 
day in which she elects “to walk alone ” 
she sends for this quartet, intending, so far 
as within her. power lies, to square her debt 
with each of them. To the financier and 
the politician she returns the money they 
have advanced her. To the man of letters 
she hands back eloquent words of advice, 
which he had from time to time contributed 
to their mutual: benefit, and to the artist 
she offers a new and a more spiritualized 
inspiration than that which he has sworn 
she has given him in the past. 

“ Tf your art has depended upon any in- 
spiration that I could have given you, it is 
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a degraded art, and it is better that it 
should die,” she tells him. When they 
have gone she throws the black cloak of 
penitence about her drooping shoulders 
and walks out into the world to begin her 
life afresh. 


THE PRICE OF SELF-CONFIDENCE 


It isn’t only the popular stars that the 
price of popularity hits, either. Every 
now and then it strikes the man higher up. 
Meaning the playwright, in this instance. 
Consider, for-example, the recent experi- 
ences of George Scarborough and Augustin 
MacHugh, who took the money their 
popularity as playwrights had won them 
and backed their own judgment as pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. Scarborough you may recall as the 
author of “ The Lure,” the first of this 
season’s early crop of red-light dramas. 
He made money with “ The Lure ”—more 
money than he ever had thought it was 
possible for him to make when he was an 
investigator in the secret service of the 
government. Later in the season a second 


play of his, the melodrama “ At Bay,” was 
presented, and also proved profitable. 


Little wonder, then, that he should ac- 
quire confidence in himself as a judge of 
the kind of entertainment people prefer to 
see in the theater. When he wrote his 
third play, called “ The Last Resort,” he 
determined to stage it himself, and take 
the profits both as author and producer. 

“The Last Resort,” however, did not 
live up to his expectations, and, so far as 
the New York season is concerned at least, 
he lost a good part of the money he had 
earned with his other plays. 

In the principal scene of this play three 
judges in the Court of Appeals permit their 
decision in an important case not only to 
be dictated, but actually to be written by 
a corporation attorney and party boss. 
“They will probably say these things 
couldn’t happen— but they have hap- 
pened,” is a line of explanation on the 
program, and Mr. Scarborough insists that 
the events which he has pictured in his 
play are written out of his knowledge of 
similar situations. However that may be, 
“The Last Resort” lacked plausibility, 
and lasted but a fortnight in New York. 

Augustin MacHugh is the young vaude- 
ville actor who, two seasons ago, sold a 
farce called “Officer 666” to Messrs. 
Cohan and Harris. It is said Winchell 
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Smith did considerable work in rearranging 
the material, and that the advice of Mr. 
Cohan, who is a past master at farce build- 
ing, had something to do with the finished 
product. In any case, “ Officer 666 ” was 
a laughing success, and Mr. MacHugh’s 
name came to stand for something as an 
entertaining writer. 

It was natural that his following should 
lcok to him for ancther farce when he 
announced a second play. Mr. MacHugh, 
however, was determined to write a serious 
drama this time. If he could not find a 
manager who was willing to produce it, he 
would do it himself, which he did. The 
title was “ What Would You Do?” The 
decision of New York playgoers was that 
they would not go to see it, or, having 
gone, would not urge their friends to go. 
With the result that “What Would You 
Do?” also lasted but two weeks on Broad- 
way. 

Mr. MacHugh’s handicap, as a judge of 
his own work, was similar to that of Mr. 
Scarborough. His play was untimely. 
Preaching a sermon to wicked and waste- 
ful New Yorkers is rather an old story, 
and “What Would You Do?” was, in 
effect, no more than Mr. Walter’s “ Fine 
Feathers ” rewritten. 


A POPULAR POKER FARCE 


Popularity of one kind and another has 
played fast and loose with Edward Peple 
since he became a playwright. He scored 
his first success with that pleasantly senti- 
mental little comedy, “ The Prince Chap,” 
in 1905, but he was not heard of definitely 
again until 1911, when he lengthened his 
vaudeville sketch, “The Littlest Rebel,” 
into a four-act melodrama and watched 
William and Dustin Farnum perform in it‘ 
to the expressed satisfaction of large au- 
diences in Chicago and other Western 
centers. 

This spring, after another rest, he has 
come forward with what appears to be one 
more popular success. At least “A Pair 
of Sixes,” a new farce from his pen, stirred 
the critical eulogists of the theatrical capi- 
tal to a fresh burst of praise. It is a bright 
story of quarreling partners engaged in a 
profitable pill business but unable to agree 
as to who shall be boss. Their lawyer, 
accusing them of being afraid to take a 
gambler’s chance, twits them into an agree- 
ment to adjust their quarrel with the help 
of two “cold” poker hands. The winner 
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is to have sole charge of the business for 
one year, and the loser is to serve him in 
any capacity he (the winner) elects to 
name. And if either makes public the 
terms of the agreement he is to forfeit 
$5,000 in cash. 

The hands are dealt at the conclusion of 
the first act, and the fun grows riotous in 
the second section when the winning part- 
ner appoints the loser as his butler and 
then invites the latter’s fiancée to visit his 
home. The loser turns the tables, how- 
ever, by flirting so violently with his 
“ employer’s ” wife that the latter is quite 
willing to call the agreement off and wel- 
come his old partner back to the pillory. 


IN THE MUNSEY PICTURE GALLERY 


Ruth Chatterton was visiting in Wash- 
ington when she decided to become an 
actress. She had run up from New York, 
which is her native village, to spend a 
week or two with a girl chum who had 
gone on the stage and was a member of 
the Columbia Theater stock company. 
The manager of the company, seeing her 
in the theater, decided she was the exact 
type for a second ingénue part in the play 
he was doing the following week. 

Overcoming the usual maternal objec- 
tion, Miss Ruth went on, and her future 
was fixed. She spent the rest of the season 
as a member of the company, and in suc- 
ceeding seasons played with stock com- 
panies in Milwaukee, and in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. It was not, however, until 
Henry Miller selected her for the rdle of 
the sympathetic daughter in “ The Rain- 
bow ” that she scored her first pronounced 
success. After two seasons of that Mr. 
Miller decided she was ready to be fea- 
tured, and presented her in “ Daddy Long- 
legs.” So enthusiastic, however, was her 
reception by the Chicago press and public 
that within a week she was promoted from 
“feature” to “star,” a distinction with 
considerable difference not only in the bill- 
ing but in the pay-envelope. 


GERALDINE FARRAR’S SEASON 


Although a protracted siege of the 
grippe kept Geraldine Farrar out of the 
casts during the early season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, she has made up for 
it during the last few months. This most 
favored of American sopranos created one 
new role this season—that of Louise in 
Charpentier’s “ Julien,” and has repeated 
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her old successes in “ Madama Butterfly ” 
and “La Tosca.” She was to do “Carmen” 
before long, and there are many predictions 
that she will, within a very short time at 
least, rival the popularity of the great 
Calvé in that picturesque role. 

Ruth Rose, who is this season playing 
Asenath in “ Joseph and His Brethren,” is 
the daughter of Edward Everett Rose, who 
probably in his time has dramatized more 
popular novels than any other living play- 
wright. Not that this distinction means 
anything to Miss Ruth, but it follows her 
about the country, and is frequently men- 
tioned as an excuse for her having adopted 
the stage as a career. She is a pretty 
young woman, and fits nicely into the 
Biblical réle of Joseph’s sweetheart. 

Irene Fenwick is a graduate of the 
chorus. As Irene Frizzel she danced and 
sang with the other girls in George Ade’s 
“ Peggy from Paris.” She was soon ad- 
vanced, however, to one of the minor parts. 
At the end of the season she decided she 
would give up acting for a time, and re- 
tired. Two years later she came back as 
Irene Fenwick, and since then has been 
determined to make a name for herself as 
a dramatic actress. That she has succeed- 
ed is proved by the fact that in the last 
three seasons she has played three leading 
parts—those of the scampering heroine in 
“The Million,” the melting heroine in 
“ Hawthorne, U. S. A.,” and the smart 
young business woman in “ Along Came 
Ruth,” the réle occupying her attention at 
the present time. 

Alice Dovey is most fittingly named. 
She is not much larger than a good-sized 
pigeon, and the gentleness of her voice and 
manner suggest nothing more than they 
do the contented cooing of the dove. She 
has decorated many musical comedy casts, 
and she usually does her part to justify the 
success of the attraction that claims her. 
Just now she is one of the minor celebri- 
ties in “ The Queen of the Movies.” 


MANAGER BRADY’S TALENTED DAUGHTER 


It is said that William A. Brady has 
made it a point of paternal discipline to 
convince his daughter Alice that she 
should not be too proud of her success 
whenever she appears in a new role. It is 
related that when she made her début in 
“ The Balkan Princess,” singing one of the 
minor parts, “papa” stood in the wings and 
assured her she was doing it very badly. 
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She is really—barring Mrs. Brady (Grace 
George )—his favorite actress. Her mother, 
who died when Alice was a small child, was 
also an actress, and played leading rdéles 
in several of Mr. Brady’s early produc- 
tions. Miss Alice’s own career has been 
one of unusual success, for she not only 
has scored as a prima donna in most of 
the Gilbert & Sullivan revivals, but she has 
turned right around and made a success 
for herself in the drama. This season she 
has played two important rdles, those of 
the leading ingénue in “ The Family Cup- 
board” and the tearful but attractive 
leading lady in “ The Things that Count.” 


IRENE CASTLE’S AMBITION 


Mrs. Vernon Castle, who is sharing with 
her elongated but graceful husband the 
rewards that have come to the leaders in 
the prevalent dance craze, announces that 
she is saving her money, even though Mr. 
Castle is not laying by his. It is her ambi- 


tion, when the tango craze shall have 
ceased to be profitable, to take her savings 
and buy a home in New Rochelle, New 
York, whence she came, and settle down 
there to a quiet family life with the five or 
six Castle children to whom she hopes to 


be mother. 

Mrs. Castle is the daughter of a New 
Rochelle physician, and she relates with 
much interest the sensation she created 
when she announced her intention of mar- 
rying Mr. Castle, at that time an obscure 
member of one of Lew Fields’s musical 
plays. They later had considerable diffi- 
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culty in convincing people they could 
dance, and were accepted in a Paris caba- 
ret before they made any progress in 
America. Now they own two fashionable 
tango trotteries in New York, and are 
fairly besieged with tempting offers to 
appear publicly for theatrical managers, or 
privately for those society leaders who 
would lend distinction and novelty to their 
home entertainments. 


MAUDE ADAMS’S VACATION 


Maude Adams, unquestionably the most 
exclusive of stage stars, has from the be- 
ginning of her career, drawn a straight, 
true line separating her family life from 
her public appearances, and has never per- 
mitted it to be overstepped. But her few 
intimates speak of her as a most gracious 
hostess, and she is much beloved by all 
the members of her company. 

Because of the success of “ The Legend 
of Leonora” this season, Mr. Frohman 
put aside his plan to revive a series of the 
older Barrie comedies, except as to some 
matinées of “ Peter Pan.” Miss Adams’s 
engagement at the Empire in New York 
will close early in May, in all probability, 
and she plans a vacation in Europe. It 
will be the first time she has been’ abroad 
in five years. Several weeks of her stay 
there will unquestionably be spent in one 
of her favorite retreats in France or 
Switzerland, where she literally retires 
from the world and thus gains the rest and 
quiet that no watering-place or summer 
resort could give her. 


THE MARVEL 


At evening, when I think of thee 
So far away—so very far— 
Often thou seemest unto me 
The spirit of the evening star. 


At midnight, when in waking dreams 
Thy sweet face woos me to repose, 

Though starry, more to me it seems 
A dream—a vision of a rose. 


At morning, when the rosy day 
Begins her petals to unclose, 
Thy face of love—so far away— 

Is radiant star, is glowing rose. 


How strange it is, I strive in vain 

Through the sweet mystery’s cloud to see; 
But stranger still my unearned gain, 

The marvel that thou lovest me! 


Henry Austin 





THE. SPIDER'S PARLOE 


BY E. PHILLIPS 


OPPENHEIM 


AUTHOR OF “A PRINCE OF SINNERS,” “.THE MASTER MUMMER," 
“CONSPIRATORS,” ETC. 


BEING THE SIXTH OF THE EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF 
MR. STANLEY BROOKE, THE DELIBERATE DETECTIVE 


ROOKE missed the sound of the 
B typewriter: as he entered her room, 
but, to his immense relief, Con- 
stance was there. She was sitting back in 
her easy-chair, her eyes were half closed, 
she seemed pale and tired. The windows 
were wide open but the air of the little 
room was stifling. 

“ Constance!” he exclaimed, “I beg 
your pardon, Miss Robinson — you see I 
am back again.” 

She seemed suddenly to pull herself to- 
gether. The lines were still under her 
weary eyes, but she held herself upright 
and she spoke briskly. 

“ So I observe,” she remarked. 
sorry—” . 

She hesitated, 
clothes and black tie. He came over to 
her, dragging a chair with him. 

“T am not going to try and be a hypo- 
crite,” he said. “It was an uncle whom 
I have seen only half a dezen times in my 
life, and he has left me a little money. 
He was eighty-one years old. Why on 
earth should I be sorry?” 

“ No reason at all that I can see,” she 
admitted, smiling. “I suppose you have 
come to tell me, then, that our partnership 
is at an end?” 

“On the contrary,” he answered swift- 
ly, “I have come to beg for a new one.” 

She was conscious, almost as soon as she 
had spoken, of the opportunity which her 
words had given him. She shrank a little 
away but he caught at her hands and held 
them boldly. 

“ Constance,” he said, “ you’ve known 
all the time, of course. You’re horrid to 


“T am 


looking at his dark 
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me, and I haven’t cared to say much be- 
fore because, after all, I had only what I 
could earn with you and through you. 
I’ve a reserve fund to fall back upon now. 
Will you marry me, please, dear?” 

She drew her hands firmly away. 

“ Most certainly and decidedly not,” she 
declared. 

Brooke sighed. 

“It sounds a little uncompromising,” he 
remarked. 

“Tt is exactly how I feel,” she assured 
him. “I have not the slightest desire to 
marry you or any one. What I’ve seen of 
married life,” she went on, a little sadly, 
“has been quite enough to prevent my 
ever thinking about it for myself as long 
as I live.” 

“ But surely,” he pleaded, “ you do not 
allow yourself to be influenced by one, or 
even two, unfortunate marriages?” 

She shook her head. 

“T cannot discuss it,” she said. “ For- 
tunately for me, I am one of those people 
who are able to take care of themselves, 
who can live alone and not feel the want 
of any one’s society. You see, I am not 
at all the sort of girl men like. I am a 
little hard, a little bitter. There have. 
been things in my life which have made 
me so. The world is full of girls, Mr. 
Brooke, who would make you excellent 
wives, and who are only waiting for’ the 
opportunity. Please put away all such 
thoughts in connection with me.” 

He sat in silence for a few moments, 

“IT wonder,” he remarked, “ is there any.’ 
thing in your life which accounts for your 
unnatural attitude towards matrimony?” 
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She sighed. 

“ Some day,” she answered, “I may tell 
you —certainly not at present. Now, 
please, get all these foolish ideas out of 
your head. There is some business to talk 
about.” 

“T will talk business in five minutes,” 
Brooke said. ‘“‘ Before I do so, I insist 
upon knowing what has happened to this 
room.” 

He looked around him wonderingly. 
Constance sat quite still, but her lips were 
quivering. 

“ T have got rid of a few articles of fur- 
niture which I did not require,” she de- 
clared. “ Nothing else has happened to it 
that I know of.” 

“Your little water-colors have gone,” 
he pointed out, “ your two bronzes, all the 
china from your cabinet, all the silver 
from that little what-not. Were you think- 
ing of moving, or—” 

“ Or what?” 

“ Have you sold them?” 

“JT do not consider, Mr. Brooke,” she 
said, “that this matter concerns you at 
all.” 

“ We are partners,” he objected. 


“We are partners inasmuch as we di- 
vide the profits of certain of our under- 


takings,” she replied. “We have done 
that, and there is an end of it.” 

“If we are partners in good fortune,” 
he insisted doggedly, “we are also part- 
ners in ill fortune.” 

“T am not prepared to grant anything 
of the sort,” she rejoined. “ Since you are 
so ill-bred as to be inquisitive, I will ad- 
mit that I have sold some of my things. I 
had a pressing claim and I had to satisfy 
it.” 

“ But why on earth couldn’t you tele- 
graph me?” he exclaimed. “ You knew 
where I was.” 

“ Why on earth should I?” she replied. 

“You know very well that what I 
have—” 

“ What you have has nothing to do with 
me,” she declared firmly. “I have a bur- 
den to carry through life and I mean to 
carry it myself. What it is I have no idea 
of telling you—at any rate for the present. 
If you find out, it will be against my will. 
Sometimes it keeps me poor. At other 
times it is no trouble at all. Whatever it 
is, it is my affair and mine alone. Now, 
will you please sit quite still? I want to 
talk to you about something else.” 
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Brooke kept silent with an effort. 

“Very well,” he muttered. “ For the 
present, then—only for the present. You 
can go on.” 

“T suppose,” she began, “I have been 
wasting my time the whole of the fort- 
night you have been away. I couldn’t help 
it. I am going to make a confession. 
That down-stairs room in the Café Hol- 
lande has fascinated me. I haven’t been 
able to keep away from it. I think what 
makes it the more attractive really is that 
they hate the sight of me there.” 

“The place has been _ thoroughly 
searched, hasn’t it?” he interposed. 

“From cellar to attic. Directly the 
manager was spoken to and it was hinted 
to him that suspicions had been aroused 
concerning the restaurant, he placed all his 
keys at the disposal of Mr. Simmons, and 
he insisted upon their searching every 
room and cross-questioning whomever they 
chose. 

“Not a single suspicious circumstance 
came to light, not a single thing to con- 
nect the place with Paul of Delacher’s 
Hotel, or with any other person. Mr. 
Simmons himself told me that he was sure 
there had been some mistake. I told him 
about Fritz, the man whose dead body was 
found in the Thames. I told him how 
genuinely terrified he was when he heard 
that we had lunched there. Mr. Sim- 
mons only shook his head. You know how 
obstinate he is. He had made up his mind. 

“Very well, I said no more. But since 
then the Café Lugano has seen little of me. 
I have lunched in that gloomy room down- 
Stairs at the Hollande nearly every day. 
Sometimes I have dined there as well. 
They keep on charging me more and more. 
They bring me indifferent things to eat. 
They keep me waiting an unconscionable 
time. I say to myself ‘ Never again will 
I set foot inside this place!’ and in a few 
hours I am back again.” 

“This isn’t like you,” he remarked, 
wonderingly. 

“ Not a bit,” she admitted. “I have 
never believed in presentiments. I haven’t 
cared about anything but direct methods. 
Yet I am going to tell you something. I 
know perfectly well that there are things 
connected with the Café Hollande which 
have never been discovered. Do you 
kaow what I call it to myself—the Spider’s 
Parlor! Things go on there which no one 
has any idea of.” 
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“But in what part of the place?” 
Brooke asked. 

“J do not know,” she answered, “ only 
I feel quite sure that there is something 
mysterious about that half-underground 
room, with just those few tables and the 
three musicians. They are turning people 
away all the time up-stairs. It would be 
perfectly easy to add fifty more tables 
down-stairs, instead of which they keep it 
empty. The few people who are there 
seem either to have drifted in by accident, 
or to have some special interest in the 
place. However, there is something more 
to tell you.” 

She glanced at the clock, which was just 
striking four. 

“ To-day,” she went on, “as I came 
out, I stopped to give something to the 
musicians. The man who plays the piano 
was the oniy one there. The other two 
had turned away for a minute. I wonder 
whether you remember him? He was a 


strange, dark-looking creature, with queer 
eyes.” 

Brooke nodded. 

“T remember him perfectly.” 

“He seemed to have a sudden idea 
when I spoke to him,” she went on. 


“ There was no one within hearing. He 
asked me in an undertone for my address.” 
“ The infernal cheek—” Brooke began. 

Constance shook her head. 

“ Don’t be absurd,” she said quietly. 
“ He did not ask in that sort of way. The 
only other two words he said were ‘ Four 
o'clock.’ Now suppose you go to the door 
and open it.” , 

There was a sound of knocking outside. 
Brooke obeyed. It was indeed the musi- 
cian who stood there. He wore a long 
black overcoat, notwithstanding the heat 
of the day, and he carried a soft black 
hat in his hand. He stared hard at Brooke 
with one eye, and blinked rapidly with the 
other. 

“Miss Robinson?” he asked. 

“ She is here,” Brooke replied. 
in.” 


“ Come 


The man came into the room. Con- 
stance rose to her feet. 

“This gentleman,” she said, indicating 
Brooke, “is a friend of mine. You need 
not hesitate to speak before him. What is 
it you wish to say?” ; 

The man laid his hat upon the table. 

“Young lady,” he began, “I do not 
quite know why I spoke to you. I was 
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beside myself this morning. They have 
dismissed me, those people at that rathole, 
I sat there thinking when you passed. 
You, too, have been in that place often, 
and I wondered, as the others wonder, for 
what purpose. I said to myself that we 
would speak with one another. Who can 
tell what may come of it?” 

“T have nothing whatever to conceal,” 
she told him. “I have been so often into 
that wretched little room at the Café Hol- 
lande because the place seems to me so 
mysterious, and because I am interested 
in unraveling queer things and visiting 
strange places. I have always a fancy 
that there are secrets almost within the 
reach of one’s hands there.” 

The man leaned forward. He was Eng- 
lish enough, and yet there was a strain of 
some foreign blood in him. His gestures 
were theatrical but natural. 

“ Tt is the truth!” he exclaimed. “ There 
are things going on there which no one 
knows of. There are certain visitors who 
are brought with much ceremony to the 
little room down-stairs, and on those nights 
we are sent away early. What happens? 
Who knows? But that visitor never comes 
another time. He is never seen again. 

“ You,” he went on, pointing to Brooke, 
“were brought down there one day, and 
the young lady. Nothing happened. The 
young lady has been often since. Yet be- 
lieve me or not, as you choose, never do 
I remember any one else escorted down 
those stairs by Jean whose face I have ever 
seen again!” 

“‘ But there are always a few customers 
there,” Constance objected. 

“ Dummies!” the musician declared. 
“They are creatures of the restaurant. 
There is barely a single genuine customer. 
Why should they come? The place is 
nearly empty. Only one or two tables are 
set there; it is cold and drafty, the service 
is slow. Mademoiselle is the only one from 
the outside world who has been there 
often, and I have seen them watch her— 
watch her from up-stairs, watch her from 
the other places. Sometimes I have had it 
in my mind to speak to her.” 

“ Tell me,” Brooke asked, “ you seem to 
have been suspicious of this place for some 
time. Have you discovered anything?” 

“ A trifle which may not be a trifle,” the 
musician answered. “It was only yester- 
day. There was a wine merchant who 
called. Jean complained bitterly of some 
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wine. We could hear them upon the 
Stairs. 

“Tt was arranged that Jean should go 
into the cellars and bring up several bot- 
tles at hazard. Jean passed us, went be- 
hind the bar, opened the trap-door and 
stepped down. I saw him disappear with 
my own eyes. In a moment or two the 
wine merchant came down the stairs. He 
inquired for Monsieur Jean. I pointed to 
the open trap-door. 

“* Ah!’ he exclaimed, ‘he has gone to 
fetch the wine. I will help him.’ He hur- 
ried across the room and began to descend 
the steps. Presently he returned. ‘ There 
is no one there,’ he declared. 

“Tt was in the intervals of playing. I 
myself descended with him. The cellar 
was empty. We searched it everywhere. 
Then we both ascended. While we spoke 
of this thing we heard footsteps. Jean ap- 
peared with the bottles. I turned away. 
I heard Jean explain that he had been 
behind a bin in the corner, but I know 
better. Jean was not in the cellar at all.” 

“But surely it is not impossible,” 
Brooke interposed, “ that there should be 
another way out of the cellar?” 

“ There is a way for letting cases down 
from the street,” the man replied, “ but 
that is almost perpendicular, and Jean 
could not have been hidden there or gone 
out that way. I know a short time ago 
there came men who searched those cel- 
lars, searched them carefully, yard by 
yard. They found no other exit. It was 
for that they were looking. To-day I 
know that they were wrong. There is an- 
other exit. That is all I have to say.” 

“TI do not quite understand, after all,” 
Constance remarked, “why you have 
come to me. You have realized that I 
was interested in the restaurant, but is that 
all?” 

The man took up his hat slowly. 

“IT know,” he declared, “ that you are 
an enemy of the place. I have seen Jean’s 
face grow black when you have entered. 
I have heard orders given that you were to 
be served slowly and badly. I know that 
for some reason they are afraid of you 
there. Therefore, it seemed to me that, 
hating the place as I do, you were the 
person to whom I might bring the little 
information I have.” 

Brooke put his hand in his pocket. 

“Tf a trifling loan,” he suggested, 
“ while you are out of work—” 
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“T shall accept it with pleasure, sir,” 
the man replied. “ And if anything should 
come of this—”’ 

He wrote down his address upon a piece 
of paper. 

“There may be other questions,” he 
continued, ‘“‘ matters which have seemed to 
me unimportant.” 

“ There is just one thing I should like 
to ask you,” Constance said, as he turned 
to go. “ Besides myself there seems to be 
one habitué of the place from the general 
public—a little man with gold glasses, who 
is always reading a paper. They treat him 
almost as rudely as they do me.” 

The musician nodded. 

“He is a doctor, miss,” he told her, 
“who has a surgery near. That is all I 
know. I have seen them look at him, also, 
as though they wished him somewhere 
else. He comes in, I think, because it is 
near his place. They serve him, too, bad- 
ly, but he takes no notice. He reads al- 
ways more than he eats. Good day, miss! 
Good day, sir!” 

“Entirely as a matter of business,” 
Brooke proposed, as the door closed be- 
hind their visitor, “ I suggest that we dine 
to-night at the Café Hollande.” 

“It would perhaps be advisable,” Con- 
stance assented. 

They were met at the head of the stairs 
by Jean, who hurried-along the crowded 
room towards them. 

“Tf I could only persuade made- 
moiselle,” he begged, “to dine here! I 
will arrange a round table for two. Down- 
Stairs it is so triste and damp.” 

“ Another time, Jean,” Brooke declared. 
“T have been away, and we have a little 
matter to talk over, mademoiselle and I. 
We like the quiet down there.” 

Jean shrugged his shoulders. It was 
unaccountable. However, it must be as 
mademoiselle preferred. He escorted them 
down the stairs himself. 

“We are having plans made,” he con- 
fided to them, “for turning this into a 
large grill-room. It is only the kitchen 
accommodation which is difficult. Made- 
moiselle will like her accustomed seat?” 

_ They decided to move farther into the 
corner, however, and found themselves at 
the next table to the little gentleman with 
the gold spectacles, who favored them with 
a bland but benevolent stare. He called 
Jean to him. 

“ Waiter,” he said, in a smooth, culti- 

















vated voice, “I have dined here for two 
months and I have never made a com- 
plaint.” 

“T am glad that monsieur has been so 
well served,” Jean remarked. 

“TI have been abominably served,” was 
the indignant reply. “I care little for my 
food. I come here only because it is quiet 
and because I may read and because it is 
near my work. But even a worm will 
turn. I desire to inform you that your 
food is the worst I have ever tasted, that 
it reaches me half cold, that your service 
is abominable and your charges exorbitant. 
After to-night I shall look for another 
restaurant. It is all.” 

The natural instinct of the maitre 
d’hétel seemed for the moment to triumph 
in Jean. He started to make apologies, 
but the little man waved him away. 

“It is my first complaint,” he declared. 
“Tt is my last.” 

Jean departed. The little man was set- 
tling down again to his papers. He 
glanced for a moment, however, at Con- 
stance. 

“T trust,” he said, “that I have not 
made myself objectionable? You, madam, 
also have been, I believe, an habitué here. 
I must confess that I wonder at it.” 

Constance smiled. 

“I certainly have not come here to dine 
well -or cheaply,” she admitted. “I think 
really I have come because I am fond of 
the unusual and because there is something 
about the place which rather mystifies 
me.” 

“In what way?” the little gentleman 
asked. 

She shook her head. 

“ Just an idea.” 

The little gentleman drew his news- 
paper closer to him. 

“ Madam,” he said, “‘ I have no faith in 
ideas. I am a physician. Science is at 
once my mistress and my hobby. It pro- 
vides me with all the mysteries I require. 
As for this place, it is nothing but a drafty, 
ill-managed hole. I have finished with it. 
Pardon me.” 

He plunged into his paper with the air 
of one who has concluded a conversation. 
There were only two other customers in 
the room—one a powerful, sunburnt man 
in tweed clothes, who sat with a bottle of 
wine in front of him and a newspaper 
propped up against it, dining, apparently, 
entirely to his satisfaction. The other had 
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the appearance of being one of the staff. 
The dinner was a little better than usual, 
and curiously enough it was served almost 
precipitately. 

“One would imagine,” Brooke re- 
marked, “ that they wanted to get rid of 
us.” 

Constance looked around the room. 
The tablecloths had been removed from 
the other tables and there were no signs 
of any other diners being expected. 

“What about our friend there?” she in- 
quired, moving her head slightly towards 
the sunburnt man. 

“A countryman or colonial,” Brooke 
decided, “‘ wandered in here by accident. 
Probably didn’t care for it up-stairs be- 
cause of his clothes and thick boots:” 

“ He looks like that,” she admitted. 

They finished their dinner presently. 
There seemed to be nothing to wait for. 
The little doctor had lit a pipe and was 
reading over his coffee. The sunburnt 
man was leaning back in his chair, ap- 
parently thoroughly satisfied with his 
dinner. As they passed out, Brooke obeyed 
a sudden impulse and spoke to him. 

“Do you mind if I take one of your 
matches?” he asked. 

The man pushed them to him without 
a word. Brooke made some difficulty 
about striking one. 

“ Everything down here seems damp,” 
he remarked. “ Gives one the feeling of 
being half underground, doesn’t it?” 

The sunburnt man looked up at Brooke 
and frowned. Then he turned a little 
away, crossing his legs, and took up his 
paper again. 

“ Hadn’t 
shortly. 

Brooke caught Constance up, smiling. 

“Your friend with the red cheeks,” he 
told her, “ has about the worst manners of 
any man I ever knew. He seemed afraid 
of being spoken to.” 

She laughed. 

“TI noticed that he didn’t seem to take 
to you,” she remarked. “ At any rate, he 
seems very well able to take care of him- 
self.” 

They passed Jean, descending the stairs 
with a bottle of old brandy in his hand. 
Brooke left the place almost reluctantly. 

“Well?” Constance asked. 

“IT suppose that fellow’s all right,” 
Brooke said thoughtfully. “The little 
doctor was just getting up to go as we 


noticed it,” he declared, 
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came away. He will be the last one in the 
room.” 

“I never saw any one who looked better 
able to take care of himself,” Constance 
murmured. 

The night was hot, the streets were light 
as day. As though by common consent, 
they walked. At the corner of Piccadilly 
Circus, Brooke halted. 

“What do you say to a ride on the top 
of a motor omnibus?” he suggested. 

“Tt would perhaps be pleasant,” she 
assented. 

“ There’s one at the corner there, for 
Hampstead,” he said. “ Come.” 

They were crossing the road when Con- 
stance felt a light touch on her arm. She 
turned quickly around. Inspector Sim- 
mons of Scotland Yard was walking by 
her side. 

“Stroke of luck, seeing you, Miss 
Robinson,” he remarked. 


“T am glad you think so,” she an- 
swered. ‘“ You know Mr. Brooke, don’t 
you?” 

Mr. Simmons bit his lip. 

“Of course I do. Sorry! I only 


caught sight of you that moment. Are 
you in a hurry, Miss Robinson?” 

“T am never in a hurry,” she replied, 
“if there is anything to be done.” 

“ Will you please both step into the 
Monico with me, then?” he begged. “ We 
will have some coffee. I want to show you 
a letter.” 

“ Certainly,” Constance agreed. 

Mr. Simmons escorted her politely to 
the door of the restaurant. Brooke looked 
a little regretfully at the top of the motor 
omnibus, and followed. They found a 
small table against the wall and Mr. Sim- 
mons ordered coffee. Then he drew from 
his pocket a letter, which he did not, how- 
ever, at once open. 

“JT wonder,” he said, “if you have 
either of you heard of the Eburian Copper 
Mine?” 

“Of course,” Brooke replied. “The 
annual meeting is to-morrow, isn’t it? 
They say there’s going to be an awful 
row.” 

“There probably will be,” Mr. Sim- 
mons assented. “I know we've orders to 
draft a hundred police down to the Can- 
non Street Hotel. Let me remind you of 
the facts. Miss Robinson may not know 
them. 

“There have been six hundred thou- 
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sand pounds’ worth of shares issued and 
paid for on the strength of certain reports. 
A month ago there was a sensational ar- 
ticle in the Financial Times, absolutely 
discrediting the mine. There was a fear- 
ful panic, of course, and the company sent 
out the greatest known mining expert—a 
man named Haslem—to make an inde- 
pendent report. He has not been allowed 
to send a telegram or a letter. He arrived 
in London secretly to-night. The meeting 
is to-morrow.” 

Brooke and Constance were both inter- 
ested now. Their coffee stood before 
them, neglected. 

“ To-night,” the detective continued, 
slowly unfolding the letter, “I was in my 
office when this was brought in—this with 
an enclosure. I will read the letter first. 
It seems to be from Haslem and it is 
written from Delacher’s Hotel: 


“Dear Sr, 

“T received the enclosed letter on my arrival in 
London this evening. I am sending it on to you ” 
as a matter of form, for I think I can take care 
of myself. You may know me by name. I have 
to give evidence at the Cannon Street Hotel to- 
morrow with regard to the Eburian Mine. 

“ Faithfully, 
“Joun HAsteM.” 


Brooke and Constance had exchanged 
swift glances. 

“ Delacher’s Hotel!” she murmured. 

“Now for the enclosure,” Mr. Sim- 
mons continued. “ Here it is—the usual 
sort of thing — plain paper, typewritten, 
and all the rest of it. Let me read it: 


“Mr. Hastem. 
“ Str, 

“To-morrow you are going to give evidence 
which will practically ruin half-a-dozen of the 
most unscrupulous company promoters in Lon- 
don. Read the advice of a friend. Take care 
of yourself to-night. London is not altogether 
the city of safety one is apt to believe. 

“FrRoM ONE WHO KNOwWs.” 


“What have you done about this?” 
Brooke asked quickly. 

“T sent a new man whom no one would 
recognize, to Delacher’s Hotel,” Mr. Sim- 
mons announced. “ He did his work quite 
satisfactorily. Haslem arrived at about 
five o’clock and must have sent that note 
off to me very soon afterwards. He took a 
bedroom and asked Paul, the head porter, 
for some quiet place where he could dine 
without being noticed, as he didn’t wish to 











be seen in London at all till next day. 


Paul directed him to—where do you 
think?” 
Constance was sitting quite still. Her 


eyes seemed to have grown larger. 

“To the Café Hollande!” she cried. 

The inspector smiled a little indulgently. 

“T know you have that place on the 
brain, Miss Robinson,” he said. “ Per- 
sonally, as I’ve searched it plank by plank, 
I don’t exactly—why, what’s the matter?” 

Constance was already half-way towards 
the door. Brooke dragged the inspector 
to his feet. 

“Haslem was at the Café Hollande 
when we left,” he exclaimed, “and, by 
Heaven, he wasn’t there for nothing! 
Quick! We’ll explain on the way.” 

They hurried into a taxicab. 

“Look here,” Brooke said, “ notwith- 
standing your search, Mr. Simmons, there’s 
something wrong about that place. Paul 
sent Dupoy there, and you know what 
happened to him. Haslem is another man 
with enemies. I tell you he was sitting 
down there twenty minutes ago. They’d 
got him.” 

Mr. Simmons was an unprejudiced per- 
son. To a certain extent he believed in 
Constance, and he believed in Brooke. 

“We'll fetch him out, then, at any 
rate,” he declared. “Is there likely to be 
any trouble, I wonder?” 

“ Tf so, we can deal with it,” Brooke re- 
plied. ‘“ Miss Robinson can stay outside 
and bring in a policeman or two after us, 
if we don’t reappear.” 

“Miss Robinson will do nothing of the 
sort,” she retorted. “If this is any one’s 
affair, it’s mine.” 

The taxicab pulled up at the corner. 
They all three hurried across the pave- 
ment. The upper room was still filled with 
a cheerful crowd. They hastened towards 
the staircase. A waiter intercepted them. 

“Tt is closed down-stairs, monsieur,” 
he announced. 

Brooke flung him out of the way. They 
descended quickly. The band had ceased 
to play, half the lights were out, the doc- 
tor had left. 

Only Jean was there, standing by the 
table at which Haslem had been sitting. 
There was a broken glass upon the floor, 
the tablecloth seemed to have been dragged 
sideways. . Jean himself was swiftly set- 


ting things to rights.. 
He started and turned round as he 
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heard footsteps. His face was suddenly 
almost ghastly. He clutched at the table 
and stared at them. 

“Where is the man who was sitting at 
that table?” Brooke demanded. 

“ He has left, monsieur,” Jean faltered, 
“ five minutes ago. He had had too much 
to drink.” 

Brooke glanced towards the other vacant 
table. 

“ And the doctor?” he asked. 

“ He left at nine o’clock, as usual, sir,” 
Jean answered. “He never varies his 
time. He has patients to receive.” 

For one second Brooke hesitated. His 
first impulse was to plunge down into the 
cellar. Then Constance seized him by the 
arm. 

“ Quick!” she almost sobbed into his 
ear. “ Quick!” 

She tore up the stairs and they followed 
her. She flashed through the restaurant, 
through the swing doors, out into the 
street and turned sharply down the narrow 
thoroughfare past the left hand side of the 
building. 

Brooke and Simmons were only a few 
yards behind. At the end of the restau- 
rant premises stood a narrow house, on the 
door of which was a brass plate. Outside 
in the street an ambulance wagon was 
standing. 

Constance leaned with her finger upon 
the bell. The man looked over from the 
box seat of the ambulance. He was half 
frightened, half angry. 


“Don’t do that!” he cried. “ There’s 
some one ill inside.” 
They took no notice of him. They 


heard footsteps in the hall. The door was 
cautiously opened by a woman dressed like 
a hospital nurse. They broke past her 
and Brooke threw open the door of the 
room on the left. 

Haslem was there, unconscious, breath- 
ing heavily, stretched out on what seemed 
to be an operating table. The little doctor 
with the gold spectacles, dressed now in a 
long linen smock, turned and faced them. 
Outside, they could hear the ambulance 
galloping away. 

“Drop that knife,” Brooke shouted, 
“ or, by Heaven, I'll wring your neck!” 

The knife slipped from the man’s fin- 
gers. For a moment there was silence. 
A draft was blowing through the room. 
Brooke glanced away for a single second; 
a door in the wall stood a little ajar. 
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“Take that fellow, Simmons,” Brooke 
ordered. “ We must get a doctor at once.” 

The little man with the gold glasses 
beamed upon them. 

“ My friends from the Café Hollande!” 
he remarked. “ After all, then, the young 
lady has wits. Pardon!” 

His fingers flashed from his waistcoat 
pocket to his mouth. He waved Brooke 
away as he sank into an easy-chair. 

“Quite unnecessary,” he murmured. 
“TI shall be dead within five minutes. 
Another martyr to the cause of science! 
I never could resist these little affairs. 
One learned so much.” 


II 


Mr. Hastem was able, after all, to give 
his evidence at the Cannon Street Hotel 
on the following day, but would-be 
lunchers at the Café Hollande were dis- 
appointed. The doors of the restaurant 
were closed, without any reason with 
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which the public was ever made aware 
other than the painfully sudden death of 
the proprietor, and Jean—his chief 
maitre d’hétel. 

The disappearance of Paul was wrapped 
in mystery. He received a telephone mes- 
sage late in the evening and strolled away 
from the hotel in his full uniform a few 
minutes later. When the police arrived, 
he was not to be found. His escape was 
one of those episodes not mentioned by 
persons of tact before Inspector Simmons. 

Brooke and Constance stood outside the 
restaurant the next morning and watched 
the locked doors with complete satisfac- 
tion. 

“ At last,” she sighed, “I can go back 
to my dear little café. Already I am long- 
ing for one of Charies’s omelettes.” 

“On this occasion only,” Brooke started 
to plead. 

“Very well,” she acceded, “you may 
come.” 





ON GETTING 


RICH QUICK 


BY FRANK X. FINNEGAN 


LIKE to read the stock-market re- 
ports in the newspapers. The 
figures sound so alluring. It looks 

like such a perfectly simple way to get 
rich. One wonders why anybody continues 
to work for a living. All you need do is 
pick out some good, lively stock, buy a 
few thousand shares at 45 and sell out at 
about rro. 

The most alluring of all to me are gold- 
mine stocks. The very thought of getting 
into that business makes you jump. And 
getting in on the ground floor! That’s 
where you always get in when you buy 
mining stocks. 

A friend of mine named Boggs came to 
me on tiptoe a few years ago and whis- 
pered that he and some others had dis- 
covered a gold-mine. It was a dead secret. 
No one but a few of us insiders was to 
know anything about it. I was sworn to 
silence. It was wonderfully exciting. 


Boggs told me they had found the mine 
in a lonesome spot away out West. Hither- 
to it had produced nothing more nourish- 
ing than scorpions and a poor quality of 
sage-brush. His one fear was the big 
financiers on East. It was to be kept from 
them at all hazards. If they heard of it 
they might burst into the company’s office, 
force their money on the terrified treasurer, 
and escape with a majority of the stock. 
Boggs said they were quite equal to it. 
He called them the buccaneers of Wall 
Street. 

I bought my shares after dark. Boggs 
brought them to the house like a conspira- 
tor. He was pale and trembling with ex- 
citement. I shooed the family into the 
basement until the transaction was over. I 
was determined no leak should be laid at 
my door. When he was gone with my 
money I settled happily into my place in 
the wealthy class and kept an eager eye 

















out for the postman. I expected divi- 
dends almost any minute. 

A few months later Boggs came around 
one night and mysteriously beckoned me 
into the hallway. Standing in the deep 
shadow of the mortgage, he whispered that 
work was about to begin at our mine. The 
earth was to yield us up its treasures. 
First, however, there was a slight formali- 
ty to be observed. It was an assessment 
on all the stockholders. 

He explained that it was necessary to 
buy a bucket to haul the gold to the sur- 
face, and the stockholders would have to 
pay for it. This sounded reasonable 
enough. 
to pay for the bucket that was to make 
me rich. Certainly not. I paid my assess- 
ment cheerfully. I even urged Boggs to 
take half a dollar more and get the best 
bucket in the market. There is no sense 
in being cheap in a matter of that kind. 

After a year or so I got a neatly printed 
report about our mine. It fairly oozed 
figures. I got dizzy trying to discover 
what they were all about. Most of them 
concerned construction work. That’s 
where the money goes in mining. It must 
be frightfully expensive. I had no idea 
they could dig so far without finding gold. 
In fact, I thought they could go right 
ahead and get the gold up when they 
bought the bucket. But it’s not as simple 
as that. Far from it. Why, the report 
showed as plain as day that we were put- 
ting money into our mine instead of ta- 
king it out. I don’t pretend to under- 
stand it. 

The next I heard from the optimistic 
Boggs was by letter. It was typewritten 
and manifolded. I presume he was too 
busy at the mine to come around and see 
me. In the letter he regretted that prog- 


ress at the mine had been rather slow, but 
he assured me the gold was there all right. 
Stacks of it. He had an expert mining en- 
gineer tell him so at one hundred and fifty 
dollars a day. He told him for twenty- 
seven days. I didn’t quite see the neces- 
sity of that. 


Boggs had told me a year 
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before that the gold was there and I hadn’t 
even given him a cigar. 

He went on to say that in order to get 
at the gold another assessment was neces- 
sary. One of the hoops had fallen off the 
bucket and the rope had worn out. Con- 
struction work was at a standstill. Our 
miner would strike and leave us in the 
lurch if the assessment were not paid im- 
mediately. Boggs called it safeguarding 
my investment. 

During the next few months I safe- 
guarded it four times. On each occasion 
it was on the point of collapse, and only 
prompt action saved it. A day later all 
would have been lost. Boggs assured me 
of it almost tearfully. He was much 
affected. 

But he showed a strange reluctance to 
talking about dividends. Whenever I 
brought that subject up he quoted statis- 
tics. They were all about other mines. 
The Calumet and Hecla, for instance, and 
the Comstock Lode. Interesting in their 
way, of course. But it always struck me 
as slightly irrelevant. 

I now regard my mining stock as one of 
my permanent investments. Friend Boggs 
continued to send me voluminous reports 
on the construction work. It progressed 
by leaps and bounds. So did the assess- 
ments. Latterly I think they used the 
bucket to lower money into the mine. This 
was not mentioned in the reports, and I 
may be wrong. Possibly they just dumped 
it in at the mouth of the shaft. 

In the course of time they began to dis- 
cover things in the mine. Dips and spurs 
and angles. Also drifts and fissures. 
Everything but gold. Being in on the 
ground floor, I learned these things speedi- 
ly. It’s a great advantage. 

The latest news from the scene of my 
future wealth has set my mind wholly at 
rest. I need worry no longer about our 
mine being gobbled up by the buccaneers 
of Wall Street. At last it is well guarded. 
I have just received a postal card from 
Boggs saying it is in the hands of the 
sheriff. 


HOME-COMING 


Twicnt, the nesting note of birds, 
The sound of footsteps on the village street, 
A creaking gate, a swingirig door, soft rds : 
And all the joy of night and cnoruleallanel: 
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E have done rather well with this 
W magazine since we reorganized 
it a few months ago and began 
publishing a complete novel in each issue. 


It has already gained more than one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand in circulation, and 


this gain is made up of steady increases - 


month after month in its sales. 

This is very good evidence that in THE 
Munsey of to-day you find the kind of 
magazine you want. If it were not so you 
wouldn’t buy it. There is no reason why 
you should buy it except you want it. We 
do not bribe you to buy it. We offer 


nothing but the magazine itself. We have 
no schemes or tricks for swelling circula- 
tion, and no agents or canvassers anywhere 
in the wide world importuning people to 


subscribe to the magazine. We do not 
club it through subscription agents and do 
not sell it, as many publications are sold, 
on the instalment plan in conjunction with 
books and other merchandise. 

The circulation of THe Muwnsey is 
purely and wholly spontaneous; it must 
live on its merits or die on its defects. 
With a magazine so circulated we can 
readily tell whether we are giving you 
what you want or not. It is an accurate 
barometer of public taste so far as con- 
cerns likes and dislikes. It tells us noth- 
ing more, but this is something, a point to 
work from. 

I may have said some of this to you be- 
fore in these talks, but I haven’t said it to 
our new readers—to our hundred and fifty 
thousand new readers. Anyway, it won’t 
do you any harm—you the old readers of 
this magazine—to get a fresh realization 
of the difference between a bargain counter 
circulation and a circulation made up of 
spontaneous purchases. 

It is no trick at all to go out and buy a 
circulation through clubbing, premiums, 
bargain counter methods, or the instalment 
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plan. But subscriptions got in this way 
don’t mean anything. They furnish no 
test of the standing of a publication with 
the public, no guide to editors as to 
whether or not they are giving the people 
what they want. 

Voluntary purchasers of a magazine 
mean something to a magazine, mean 
good will, substantiality, real worth. Bar- 
gain counter circulation means nothing ex- 
cept big figures on which to get adver- 
tising, and on this to recoup for the losses 
on a circulation that is little better than 
given away. 


* * * * * 


I have not worked on this theory. My 
publications, THe Munsey and all the 
others, have always been independent of 
the advertiser. That is to say, if they had 
not carried one line of advertising they 
would have shown a margin of profit from 
circulation receipts and this, to my way 
of thinking, is the right theory of conduct- 
ing a periodical publishing business—the 
only independent way to do it. 

I do not believe and never have believed 
in making my magazines mere vehicles for 
advertising. As a matter of fact, the ad- 
vertising carried in periodicals is the most 
overrated thing in the world as a revenue 
producer—actual net revenue. 

It costs something to get advertising, 
with a corps of advertising solicitors cov- 
ering the country, with commissions to ad- 
vertising agents, with the expense of type- 
setting, electrotyping, paper, printing, 
binding, bundling, postage, free copies to 
advertisers, to agents, bookkeeping, cor- 
respondence, and many other overhead 
charges. When all these costs have been 
deducted from the gross revenue, the net 
figures are not so alluring as they look to 
be, written in the sky. 

I should not, however, wish to give the 














impression here that advertising in a 
magazine is not desirable. IT Is DESIRABLE 
BOTH FOR WHATEVER MEASURE OF PROFIT 
THERE IS IN IT AND FOR ITS VALUE 
TO THE MAGAZINE ITSELF, ITS VALUE TO 
READERS. 

The advertising pages of a magazine 
keep you in touch with things—keep you 
informed concerning inventions, develop- 
ments, improvements that have to do with 
your living. It is very much worth your 
while to have these facts put before you 
from month to month and to read them 
seriously with a view to the benefit you 
will get from them. 

They keep you informed on the prices 
of things, guide you in your purchases and 
enable you to know whether you are get- 
ting the latest, most up to date things or 
not. They tell you of what is new in 
architecture, decorating, and furnishing, 
and tell you what is new in supplies for 
the table, in dress, in headwear, in foot- 
wear, what is new in inventions, in science, 
in art and in agriculture. 

I have often heard men rail at the ad- 
vertising pages of a magazine, not realizing 
the valuable information these advertising 
pages contained for them. 

No magazine could be as valuable to the 
public without its advertising pages as 
with them. They furnish a phase of in- 
formation and reading that the magazine 
itself cannot furnish, but the advertising 
should be INCIDENTAL TO THE MAGAZINE, 
NOT THE PURPOSE OF IT. To make it 
clearer, the periodical that isn’t independ- 
ent of advertising, that gets little net 
revenue out of its circulation, expecting 
from advertising revenue to make good its 
losses, is primarily a vehicle for carrying 
advertising. But for this revenue from 
advertising such publications would cease 
to exist. 

On the other hand, the periodical that 
is independent of advertising revenue, in- 
dependent by reason of the legitimate 
revenue it gets from circulation, occupies 
a substantial ground and is in the broadest 
and fullest sense of the word doing busi- 
ness on legitimate lines. 

Nothing has so damned the publishing 
business as bargain counter metheds in 
circulation getting. It is the vast aggre- 
gate of these advertising vehicles or semi- 
advertising vehicles that has got the pub- 
lishing business in bad with the Post Office 
Department, which claims that the gov- 
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ernment is losing too much money an- 
nually on the transportation of periodicals 
at the second class mail rate. 

Readers who kick at advertising pages 
have good ground for doing so when maga- 
zines are overloaded and grotesquely in- 
terlarded with advertising. If the entire 
periodical business of the country were 
conducted on sound business lines, where- 
in periodicals were independent of adver- 
tising, then they would have no occasion 
for carrying an excessive quantity of ad- 
vertising, and it were well if all publica- 
tions were prohibited from carrying an 
amount of advertising in excess of say 
one-third of their reading space. 

Such a regulation on the part of the 
Post Office Department would go very far 
towards legitimatizing the publishing 
business and removing the objection of the 
Department. Under such a ruling publi- 
cations would not be sold for a song or 
practically given away. Bargain counter 
methods would disappear. 


* * * * * 


But just now there is not much occasion 
for kicking because of too large a propor- 
tion of advertising in magazines as a 
whole. Up to a few years ago the maga- 
zines of standard shape had a great vogue 
with advertisers, and then advertisers sud- 
denly swung over to the large page flat 
periodicals, where in great measure they 
remain to-day. 

The vogue with advertisers for big dis- 
play, bigger display than they could get 
in a standard magazine page, resulted in 
a number of magazines changing over to 
what is known technically as the flats. 
Among these are The American and The 
Metropolitan Magazines of New York, 
Maclean’s Magazine of Toronto, and I 
dare say a good many others scattered 
throughout the country. Personally, I 
doubt the wisdom of these changes, though 
I know nothing about the result of the 
changes. 

I doubt the wisdom of the changes for 
the reason that the flat publication, with 
advertising interlarded in its reading 
pages, is not as satisfactory to the reader 
as the compact, book shaped magazine, 
and in the last analysis it is the reader 
that publishers should keep in mind, not 
the advertiser. The periodicals that will 


live, or are more likely to live than others, 
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are those that are published for the reader, 
not the advertiser. 
* * * * *« 


There is always a reason for everything, 
and the reason for the craze for big dis- 
play in advertising is perhaps due more 
than anything else to our new automobile 
industry. The automobile business, as 
you all know, sprang up in a night, as it 
were, and developed into astounding pro- 
portions. Its magnitude, as a whole, in all 
its bearings and ramifications, was simply 
dazzling. This new enterprise, with its 
tires and its multitudinous makes of cars, 
and with all its accessories, suddenly filled 
the periodicals of the country with adver- 
tising. 

And all manufacturers tried to outdo 
the others of their line, with the result 
that the limit of space in a standard size 
magazine page or even in two opposite 
pages in no way measured up to their 
fancied requirements—these men who 
were doing big things and springing a new 
sensation every minute. So they flocked 
to the flats and took pages and double 
pages. Great big spreads, with great big 
pictures, and dominated the publications. 
Cost! WELL, IT DIDN’T MATTER WHAT IT 
COST, THE IMPRESSION WAS THE THING. 

There is an old saying in the advertising 
business that advertisers are like sheep, 
and that all follow the leader. And so the 
advertisers in other fields followed the 
automobile men to the flats and flared out 
into big space advertisers. There may be 
a better reason, there may be several 
reasons for this swing to the flats, but you 
have here my analysis of the change, and 
I think it is pretty nearly right. 

Twenty years ago there were few full 
page advertisers in the standard maga- 
zines. A quarter page advertiser was a 
big advertiser. The rank and file of the 
advertisements ran from half an inch to 
two or three inches, and the advertisers of 
that day got paying results, though the 
rate per line for their small ads was 
higher. 

May it not be that we have gone mad 
in these days of extravagance in our craze 
for a great splash in our advertising? May 
it not be that more attention given to con- 
crete, lucid writing and less to great big 
pictures, cost taken into account, would 
pay us much better? I am convinced that 
it would. I am convinced that our ex- 
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travagance, the extravagance of the times, 
has led us into wasteful and unwarranted 
methods in our advertising campaigns. 
Wouldn’t it be well for advertisers to get 
back in part to the methods of our 
daddies? 

It is a very thrilling thing I know for 
a man to see himself spread over a great 
big page or two pages of a great big page 
publication, but I am not so sure that it 
is the wisest expenditure of his money. 
In my judgment, the advertiser spends his 
money to much better purpose when he 
tells his story clearly and effectively in a 
small space, a page, half or quarter page, 
of a magazine of standard shape than 
when he spends four or five or ten times 
as much to tell the same story in a great 
big spread on a great big page or in double 
pages. Advertising, to get the best results, 
must of course be bold enough not to look 
skimpy and mean, bold enough to be 
easily read and understood, but it is not 
necessary to tell the story in a scream. 


* K * * * 


There are many great fortunes in 
America and many thriving enterprises that 
came about from magazine advertising. 
No periodicals ever had a greater vogue 
with advertisers for a stretch of twenty 
years than the standard magazines. The 
great big volume in magazine advertising 
came in with the establishment of THE 
Munsey, with its then astounding circula- 
tion and the other great big magazine 
circulations that followed. It cannot be 
that the advertisers who crowded the ad- 
vertising pages of magazines for twenty 
years spent their money unwisely or to no 
purpose, and it cannot be that the adver- 
tising agents of the country, keen, clever 
men in advertising affairs, did not know 
their job, and that all the while, for two 
decades, they were wasting their cus- 
tomers’ money. 

Flocking to the flats was more or less of 
a fad, and a fad that I fancy has cost 
many advertisers dearly. Everything is 
relative in business, as well as in life. An 
advertisement in a flat occupying a space 
of four inches single column, makes a poor 
showing beside the great big spreads. But 
in a magazine, four inches make a quarter 
of a page, and a quarter page advertise- 
ment makes a very respectable showing 
beside a full magazine page advertisement. 

For the money expended there is no 
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medium that gives the general advertiser 
so much impressive, effective publicity as 
the magazine of standard shape. 

By reason of its book shape, it lends 
itself to greatest economy. This is true 
both because of the cost, due to the small 
page, and because of the longevity of the 
advertisement, the length of life of the 
magazine, book that it is. It is kept on 
the library table a month, two months, or 
many months, and sometimes the life of 
these magazines is measured by years. 
The more compact a periodical, the nearer 
it comes to being a book, the longer its 


life, and the longer the life of the period-. 


ical, the more value the advertising. 

That I am an interested party so far as 
concerns the standard type of magazine is 
certain. But I don’t believe this fact in- 
fluences my judgment. To put it in an- 
other way. I would much prefer telling 
my story to ten million readers through an 
effective advertisement in a magazine than 
to tell it to one million readers through a 
megaphone, or the big spread-— the cost 
being the same in each case. 

If, in this analysis, I am right, adver- 
tisers will gradually return to the standard 
magazines. This perhaps will not come 
about in a rush, but eventually it will 
have to come about. The thing that is 
right is bound to triumph in the end. 

I don’t know whether you will be in- 
terested in this talk or not. To tell you 
the truth, I had no thought of wandering 
at such length in the field of circulation 
and advertising. But the more colloquial 
and spontaneous these shop talks are, the 
more worth while they are as shop talks. 
Careful and precise writing wouldn’t fit 
them at all. Anyway, this view of the 
matter gives me an excuse for being natu- 
ral and talking to you without regard to 
form or style, quite the same as I would 
talk if you were in my office or if we were 
enjoying an after-dinner cigar together 
between sips of coffee. 

* * ok * * 

Bob Davis was talking with me yester- 
day about the surprising number of new 
authors we have put on the map since we 
began the publication of our complete 
novels. Here they are: 

HARRIS DICKSON, CHARLES NEVILLE BUCK, 

P. G. WODEHOUSE, FRANK L. PACKARD, 

A. HAMILTON-GIBBS. 
11 
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“The Kangaroo,” by Harris Dickson, 
was immediately seized upon by the mov- 
ing picture men and has been converted 
into what is regarded as one of the finest 
American historical motion picture dramas 
ever produced. 

“ The Little Nugget,” by P. G. Wode- 
house, brought a new humorist to the at- 
tention of American readers. Its appear- 
ance in MuNSEy’s MacaAZINE resulted in 
its immediate book publication, both in 
England and America, and it is now being 
dramatized for the fall theatrical season. 
Mr. Wodehouse is the author of “ The 
White Hope,” the full book length novel 
which appears in this issue of MUNSEyY’s 
MAGAZINE. 

The publication of “ The Hour of Con- 
flict” in THE MuwNseEy at once put its 
author, A. Hamilton-Gibbs, on the map 
and established him as a book writer of 
real talent. “The Hour of Conflict ” 
was grabbed for book publication instant- 
ly on its appearance in THE MuNSEy, and 
is now on sale both in England and 
America. 

The Shuberts, the theatrical managers, 
pounced upon “The Battle Cry,” by 
Charles Neville Buck, as soon as it ap- 
peared in MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE and se- 
cured the dramatic rights for a production 


‘that will be made in New York this fall. 


The merits of the novel revealed a delight- 
ful story teller to the American public, 
thus putting Mr. Buck on the map of 
American authors. 

No man among these new authors oc- 
cupies a bigger space on the map than 
Frank L. Packard, whose “‘ Miracle Man,” 
published in the February MunsEy, made 
a great hit. George M. Cohan, than whom 
there is no cleverer playwright, and him- 
self a clever actor, got in first on “ The 
Miracle Man,” securing the dramatic 
rights, and is now at work converting the 
book into a play for production in the 
autumn. Concerning “ The Miracle Man,” 
Mr. Cohan wrote to the author this com- 
ment on the story: 


My only hope is that I will come as near 
writing a big play as you have a big novel. 


Dickson, Wodehouse, Gibbs, Buck and 
Packard are all new men, who probably 
would not have made much of a dent in 
the literary world up to this time, if any 
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at all, had it not been for MuNsEy’s MaGa- 
ZINE, with its wide circulation and com- 
plete novel publication. The way Mun- 
SEY’s MAGAZINE is bringing out and aging 
authors beats anything that ever hap- 
pened in the publishing world. When this 
magazine stands sponsor to an author and 
introduces him to the reading public it 
means that he has arrived as a literary 
man, and that overnight, as it were, he 
has secured a place of public recognition 
as a writer. 

Louis Joseph Vance had been before the 
public a number of years when his story, 
“ The Lone Wolf,” appeared in the March 
issue of THe Munsey. Nothing, how- 
ever, ever did so much towards putting 
Vance on the map in a big way as the 
wide publicity we gave “ The Lone Wolf.” 
The merits of the story as a dramatic tale 
may be judged from the fact that William 
A. Brady, the theatrical manager, con- 
tracted for both its dramatic and moving 
picture rights within three days after its 
appearance in THE Munsey. This story 
has also been sold for book publication 
and will appear this fall. 


* * * * * 


This all goes to sustain what I said to 
you in The Shop last month, and what I 
have said to you on other occasions, name- 
ly, that I am at a loss to understand why 
more people do not go in for fiction 
writing. The ranks of newspaper writers 
and clergymen and actors and actresses 
should be able to turn out any number of 
clever writers, and a handsome percentage 
of great talent, perhaps even genius. 

The reason I mention these classifica- 
tions is that the training lends itself to 
literary work. Newspaper writers learn 
the power of expression, the way to handle 
words, and to handle them effectively, and 
they learn a good deal more. They learn 
how to work, become students of the 
world, and the things in it. With im- 
agination and such a training, the news- 
paper writer is in line for literary work. 

The clergyman is a student, a polished, 
effective, dramatic writer. With his skill, 
and his knowledge of human nature, his 
sense of refinement and delicacy, he- is 
primarily equipped for literary achieve- 
ment. Imagination he must have for 
creative work. 


Without imagination it is 
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folly to undertake it. Fiction that sells 
must have a story in it, and must be dra- 
matically told, and the more gracefully 
and charmingly told, of course the better. 
And so, too, the purer and sweeter and 
more refined the story, with a substratum 
of strength and power, the greater will be 
its success and the greater the achieve- 
ment of its author. 

But of these three callings I am in- 
clined to think that the stage best lends 
itself to dramatic fiction. The actor lives 
in a dramatic atmosphere, sees everything 
from a dramatic point of view. Dramatic 
effects eventually become the fiber of his 
fiber, his whole life. Then, too, he is 
dealing with letters, rehearsing plays, 
memorizing the brain work of men of 
talent, and thus he takes on something of 
the power of expression and the refinement 
of culture. Again, the actor has all kinds 
of time on his hands. He is occupied only 
a few hours a day in the working season, 
and in the vacation season he has months 
of idleness. In view, therefore, of the 
nature of the actor’s work and the measure 
of his leisure, he, it seems to me, is better 
equipped to become a fiction writer than 
the man of any other calling. Moreover, 
it is to be presumed that the actor who 
counts for anything has some inherent 
dramatic talent, otherwise he would not be 
on the stage. 

Of course, it by no means follows that 
writers should not come from all callings 
in life, the farm, the workshop, the mer- 
cantile establishment, the sea, the plains, 
and the wilds. The main thing is to have 
imagination and dramatic expression, and 
to be able to tell a story, and sometimes 
we find the best story tellers where we 
least expect to see them. The army and 
navy have at one time and another fur- 
nished many good writers, and it is per- 
fectly logical that they should do so. 
These men have much spare time on their 
hands and have lived and know what 
living means. 

If this little free-hand talk about writing 
and writers serves to encourage some man 
or woman, or some number of men or 
women, in journalism, in the pulpit, or on 
the stage, or in the wider world, to pro- 
duce some creative work that will mean a 
bigger and fuller life to them, I shall be 
very glad. 
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BOOK ONE 
CHAPTER I 
A PAWN OF FATE 


RS. LORA DELANE PORTER 
M dismissed the hireling who had 
brought her automobile around 
from the garage and seated herself at the 
wheel. It was her habit to refresh her 
mind and improve her health by a daily 
drive between the hours of two and four 
in the afternoon. 

The world knows little of its greatest 
women, and it is possible that Mrs. Por- 
ter’s name is not familiar to you. If this 
is the case, I am pained, but not surprised. 
It happens only too often that the up- 
lifter of the public mind is balked by a 
disinclination on the part of the public 
mind to meet him or her half-way. The 
uplifter does his share. He produces the 
uplifting book. But the public, instead of 
standing still to be uplifted, wanders off 
to browse on colored supplements and 
magazine stories. 

If you are ignorant of Lora Delane 
Porter’s books that is your affair. Per- 
haps you are more to be pitied than cen- 
sured. Nature probably gave you the 
wrong shape of forehead. Mrs. Porter 
herself would have put it down to some 
atavistic tendency or prenatal influence. 
She put most things down to that. She 
blamed nearly all the defects of the 
modern world, from weak intellects to in- 


growing toe-nails, on long-dead ladies and 
gentlemen who, safe in the family vault, 
imagined that they had established their 
alibi. She subpoenaed grandfathers and 
even great-grandfathers to give evidence to 
show that the reason Twentieth-Century 
Willie squinted or had to spend his win- 
ters in Arizona was their own shocking 
health ’way back in the days beyond recall. 
Mrs. Porter’s mind worked backward 
and forward. She had one eye on the past, 
the other on the future. If she was strong 
on heredity, she was stronger on the future 
of the race. Most of her published works 
dealt with this subject. A careful perusal 
of them would have enabled the rising gen- 
eration to select its ideal wife or husband 
with perfect ease, and, in the event of 
Heaven blessing the union, her little 
volume, entitled “The Hygienic Care of 
the Baby,” which was all about germs and 
how to avoid them, would have insured the 
continuance of the direct succession. 
Unfortunately, the rising generation did 
not seem disposed to a careful perusal of 
anything except the baseball scores and the 
beauty hints in the Sunday papers, and 
Mrs. Porter’s public was small. In fact, 
her only real disciple, as she sometimes 
told herself in her rare moods of discour- 
agement, was her niece, Ruth Bannister, 
daughter of John Bannister, the millionaire. 
It was not so long ago, she reflected with 
pride, that she had induced Ruth to refuse 
to marry Basil Milbank—a considerable 
feat, he being a young man of remarkable 


* Copsright, 1914, by P. G. Wodehouse 
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personal attractions and a great match in 
every way. Mrs. Porter’s objection to him 
was that his father had died believing to 
the last that he was a teapot. 

There is nothing evil or degrading in be- 
lieving oneself a teapot, but it argues a cer- 
tain inaccuracy of the thought processes; 
and Mrs. Porter had used all her influence 
with Ruth to make her reject Basil. It 
was her success that first showed her how 
great that influence was. She had come 
now to look on Ruth’s destiny as some- 
thing for which she was personally re- 
sponsible—a fact which was noted and re- 
sented by others, in particular Ruth’s 
brother Bailey, who regarded his aunt with 
a dislike and suspicion akin to that which 
a stray dog feels toward the boy who saun- 
ters toward him with a tin can in his hand. 

To Bailey his strong-minded relative 
was a perpetual menace, a sort of perambu- 
lating yellow peril, and the fact that she 
often alluded to him as a worm consoli- 
dated his distaste for her. 


Mrs. Porter released the clutch and set 
out on her drive. She rarely had a settled 
route for these outings of hers, preferring 
to zigzag about New York, livening up the 
great city at random. She always drove 
herself and, having, like a good suffragist, 
a contempt for male prohibitions, took an 
honest pleasure in exceeding a man-made 
speed limit. 

One hesitates to apply the term “ joy- 
rider ” to so eminent a leader of contempo- 
rary thought as the authoress of “ The 
Dawn of Better Things,” “ Principles of 
Selection,” and “ What of To-morrow?” 
but candor compels the admission that she 
was a somewhat reckless driver. Perhaps 
it was due to some atavistic tendency. 
One of her ancestors may have been a 
Roman charioteer or a coach-racing maniac 
of the Regency days. At any rate, after 
a hard morning’s work on her new book 
she felt that her mind needed cooling, and 
found that the rush of air against her face 
effected this satisfactorily. The greater 
the rush, the quicker the cooling. How- 
ever, as the alert inhabitants of Manhattan 
Island, a hardy race trained from infancy 
to dodge taxicabs and ambulance wagons, 
had always removed themselves from her 
path with their usual agility, she had never 
yet had an accident. 

But then she had never yet met George 
Pennicut. And George, pawn of fate, was 
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even now waiting round the corner to upset 
her record. 

George, man of all work to Kirk Win- 
field, one of the youngest and least efficient 
of New York’s artist colony, was English. 
He had been in America some little time, 
but not long enough to accustom his rather 
unreceptive mind to the fact that, whereas 
in his native land vehicles kept to the left, 
in the country of his adoption they kept to 
the right; and it was still his boneheaded 
practise, when stepping off the sidewalk, 
to keep a wary lookout in precisely the 
wrong direction. 

The only problem with regard to such a 
man is who will get him first. Fate had 
decided that it should be Lora Delane 
Porter. 

To-day Mrs. Porter, having circled the 
park in rapid time, turned her car down 
Central Park West. She was feeling much 
refreshed by the pleasant air. She was 
conscious of a glow of benevolence toward 
her species, not excluding even the young 
couple she had almost reduced to mince- 
meat in the neighborhood of Ninety- 
Seventh Street. They had annoyed her 
extremely at the time of their meeting by 
occupying till the last possible moment a 
part of the road which she wanted herself. 

On reaching Sixty-First Street she found 
her way blocked by a lumbering delivery 
wagon. She followed it slowly for a while; 
then, growing tired of being merely a unit 
in a procession, tugged at the steering- 
wheel, and turned to the right. 

George Pennicut, his anxious eyes raking 
the middle distance—as usual, in the wrong 
direction—had just stepped off the curb. 
He received the automobile in the small of 
the back, uttered a yell of surprise and dis- 
may, performed a few improvised Texas 
Tommy steps, and fell in a heap. 

In a situation which might have stimu- 
lated another to fervid speech, George 
Pennicut contented himself with saying 
“ Goo!” He was a man of few words. 

Mrs. Porter stopped the car. From all 
points of the compass citizens began to 
assemble, many swallowing their chewing- 
gum in their excitement. One, a devout 
believer in the inscrutable ways of Provi- 
dence, told a friend as he ran that only 
two minutes before he had almost robbed 
himself of this spectacle by going into a 
moving-picture palace. 

Mrs. Porter was annoyed. She had 
never run over anything before except a 
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few chickens, and she regarded the inci- 
dent as a blot on her escutcheon. She was 
incensed with this idiot who had flung 
himself before her car, not reflecting in 
her heat that he probably had a prenatal 
tendency to this sort of thing inherited 
from some ancestor who had played “ last 
across” in front of hansom cabs in the 
streets of London. 

She bent over George and passed ex- 
perienced hands over his portly form. For 
this remarkable woman was as competent 
at first aid as at everything else. The 
citizens gathered silently round in a circle. 

“Tt was your fault,” she said to her vic- 
tim severely. “I accept no liability what- 
ever. I did not run into you. You ran 
into me. I have a good mind to have you 
arrested for attempted suicide.” 

This aspect of the affair had not struck 
Mr. Pennicut. Presented to him in these 
simple words, it checked the recriminatory 
speech which, his mind having recovered to 
some extent from the first shock of the 
meeting, he had intended to deliver. He 
swallowed his words, awed. He felt dazed 
and helpless. Mrs. Porter had that effect 
upon men. 

Some more citizens arrived. 

“ No bones broken,” reported Mrs. Por- 
ter, concluding her examination. “ You 
are exceedingly fortunate. You have a 
few bruises, and one knee is slightly 
wrenched. Nothing to signify. More 
frightened than hurt. Where do you live?” 

“ There,” said George meekly. 

“ Where?” 

“ Them studios.” 

“ No. 90?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” George’s voice was that 
of a crushed worm. 

“ Are you an artist?” 

“No, ma’am. I’m Mr. Winfield’s man.” 

“ Whose?”’ 

“Mr. Winfield’s, ma’am.” 

“Ts he in?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” 

“T’'ll fetch him. And if the policeman 
comes along and wants to know why you're 
lying there, mind you, tell him the truth, 
that you ran into me.” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“Very well. Don’t forget.” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

She crossed the street and rang the bell 
over which was a card bearing the name 
“ Kirk Winfield.” Mr. Pennicut watched 
her in silence. 


Mrs. Porter pressed the button a second 
time. Somebody came at a leisurely pace 
down the passage, whistling cheerfully. 
The door opened. 

It did not often happen to Lora Delane 
Porter to feel insignificant, least of all in 
the presence of the opposite sex. She had 
well-defined views upon man. Yet, in the 
interval which elapsed between the open- 
ing of the door and her first words, a cer- 
tain sensation of smallness overcame her. 

The man who had opened the door was 
not, judged by any standard of regularity 
of features, handsome. He had a rather 
boyish face, pleasant eyes set wide apart, 
and a friendly mouth. He was rather an 
out size in young men, and as he stood 
there he seemed to fill the doorway. 

It was this sense of bigness that he con- 
veyed, his cleanness, his magnificent fit- 
ness, that for the moment overcame Mrs. 
Porter. Physical fitness was her gospel. 
She stared at him in silent appreciation. 

To the young man, however, her force- 
ful gaze did not convey this quality. She 
seemed to him to be looking as if she had 
caught him in the act of endeavoring to 
snatch her purse. He had been thrown a 
little off his balance by the encounter. 

Resource in moments of crisis is largely 
a matter of preparedness, and a man who, 
having opened his door in the expectation 
of seeing a ginger-haired, bow-legged, grin- 
ning George Pennicut, is confronted by a 
masterful woman with eyes like gimlets, 
may be excused for not guessing that her 
piercing stare is an expression of admira- 
tion and respect. 

Mrs. Porter broke the silence. It was 
ever her way to come swiftly to the matter 
in . 
“Mr. Kirk Winfield?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ Have you in your employment a red- 
haired, congenital idiot who ambles about 
New York in an absent-minded way, as if 
he were on a desert island? The man I 
refer to is a short, stout Englishman, clean- 
shaven, dressed in black.” 

“ That sounds like George Pennicut.” 

“ T have no doubt that that is his name. 
I did not inquire. It did not interest me. 
My name is Mrs. Lora Delane Porter. 
This man of yours has just run into my 
automobile.” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“T cannot put it more lucidly. I was 
driving along the street when this weak- 
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minded person flung himself in front of 


my car. He is out there now. Kindly 
come and help him in.” 

“Ts he hurt?” 

“ More frightened than hurt. I have 


examined him. His left knee appears to 
be slightly wrenched.” 

Kirk Winfield passed a hand over his 
forehead and followed her. Like George, 
he found Mrs. Porter a trifle overwhelming. 

Out in the street George Pennicut, now 
the center of quite a substantial section of 
the Four Million, was causing a granite- 
faced policeman to think that the age of 
miracles had returned by informing him 
that the accident had been his fault and 
no other’s. He greeted the relief-party 
with a wan grin. 

“ Just broke my leg, sir,” he announced 
to Kirk. 

“You have done nothing of the sort,” 
said Mrs. Porter. ‘“ You have wrenched 
your knee very slightly. Have you ex- 
plained to the policeman that it was en- 
tirely your fault?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ That’s right. Always speak the truth.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Mr. Winfield will help you indoors.” 

“ Thank you, ma’am.” 

She turned to Kirk. 

“ Now, Mr. Winfield.” 

Kirk bent over the victim, gripped him, 
and lifted him like a baby. 

“ He’s got his,” observed one interested 
spectator. 

“ T should worry!” agreed another. “ All 
broken up.” 

“ Nothing of the kind,” said Mrs. Por- 
ter severely. “ The man is hardly hurt at 
all. Be more accurate in your remarks.” 

She eyed the speaker sternly. He wilted. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” he mumbled sheepishly. 

The policeman, with that lionlike cour- 
age which makes the New York constabu- 
lary what it is, endeavored to assert him- 
self at this point. 

“ Hey!” he boomed. 

Mrs. Porter turned her gaze upon him, 
her cold, steely gaze. 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“ This won’t do, ma’am. I’ve me report 
to make. How did this happen?” 

“ You have already been iriformed. The 
man ran into my automobile.” 

ifs But—” 

“T shall not charge him.” 

She turned and followed Kirk. 
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“ But, say—” The policeman’s voice 
was now almost plaintive. 

Mrs. Porter ignored him and disap- 
peared into the house. The policeman, 
having gulped several times in a disconso- 
late way, relieved his feelings by dispers- 
ing the crowd with weil-directed prods of 
his locust stick. A small boy who lingered, 
squeezing the automobile’s hooter, in a 
sort of trance he kicked. The boy 
vanished. The crowd melted. The police- 
man walked slowly toward Ninth Avenue. 
Peace reigned in the street. 

“ Put him to bed,” said Mrs. Porter, as 
Kirk laid his burden on a couch in the 
studio. ‘“ You seem exceedingly muscular, 
Mr. Winfield. I noticed that you carried 
him without an effort. He is a stout man, 
too. Grossly out of condition, like ninety- 
nine per cent of men to-day.” 

“T’m not so young as I was, ma’am,” 
protested George. ‘“‘ When I was in the 
harmy I was a fine figure of a man.” 

“The more shame to you that you have 
allowed yourself to deteriorate,” comment- 
ed Mrs. Porter. “ Beer?” 

A grateful smile irradiated George’s face. 

“ Thank you, ma’am. It’s very kind of 
you, ma’am. I don’t mind if I do.” 

“The man appears a perfect imbecile,” 
said Mrs. Porter, turning abruptly to Kirk. 
“T ask him if he attributes his physical 
decay to beer and he babbles.” 

“T think he thought you were offering 
him a drink,” suggested Kirk. “As a 
matter of fact, a little brandy wouldn’t 
hurt him, after the shock he has had.” 

“On no account. The worst thing 
possible.” 

“This isn’t your lucky day, George,” 
said Kirk. ‘“ Well, I guess I'll phone to 
the doctor.” 

“ Quite unnecessary.” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“ Entirely unnecessary. I have made 
an examination. There is practically noth- 
ing the matter with the man. Put him to 
bed, and let him sponge his knee with 
warm water.” 

“ Are you a doctor, Mrs. Porter?” 

“ T have studied first aid.” 

“Well, I think, if you don’t mind, I 
should like to have your opinion con- 
firmed.” 


This was rank mutiny. Mrs. Porter 


stared haughtily at Kirk. He met her gaze 
with determination. 
“ As you please,” she snapped. 














“Thank you,” said Kirk. “I don’t 
want to take any risks with George. I 
couldn’t afford to lose him. There aren’t 
any more like him: they’ve misiaid the 
pattern.” 

He went to the telephone. 

Mrs. Porter watched him narrowly. She 
was more than ever impressed by the per- 
fection of his physique. She appraised his 
voice as he spoke to the doctor. It gave 
evidence of excellent lungs. He was a 
wonderfully perfect physical specimen. 

An idea concerning this young man 
came into her mind, startling as all great 
ideas are at their birth. The older it grew, 
the more she approved of it. She decided 
to put a few questions to him. She had a 
habit of questioning people, and it never 
occurred to her that they might resent it. 
If it had occurred to her, she would have 
done it just the same. She was like that. 

“ Mr. Winfield.” 

a Ves?” 

“JT should like to ask you a 
questions.” 

This woman delighted Kirk. 

“ Please do,” he said. 

Mrs. Porter scanned him closely. 

“You are an extraordinarily healthy 
man, to all appearances. Have you ever 
suffered from bad health?” 

“ Measles.” 

“ Immaterial.” 

“ Very unpleasant, though.” 

“ Nothing else?” 

“ Mumps.” 

“ Unimportant.” 

“Not to me. 


few 


I looked like a water- 


melon.” 

“Nothing besides? No serious ill- 
nesses?” 

* None.” . 


“ What is your age?” 

“ Twenty-five.” 

‘‘ Are your parents living?” 

‘ No.” 

‘ Were they healthy?” 

‘ Fit as fiddles.” 

“ And your grandparents?” 

“ Perfect bear-cats. I remember my 
grandfather at the age of about a hundred 
or something like that spanking me for 
breaking his pipe. I thought it was a 
steam-hammer. He was a wonderfully 


muscular old gentleman.” 

“ Excellent.” 

“ By the way,” said Kirk casually, “ my 
life is insured.” 
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“Very sensible. There has been no 
serious illness in your family at all, then, 
as far as you know?” 

“T could hunt up the records, if you 
like; but I don’t think so.” 

“Consumption? No? Cancer? 
As far as you are aware, nothing? 
satisfactory.” 

“T’m glad you’re pleased.” 

“ Are you married?” 

“ Good Lord, no!” 

“At your age you should be. With 
your magnificent physique and remarkable 
record of health, it is your duty to the fu- 
ture of the race to marry.” 

“T’m not sure I’ve been worrying much 
about the future of the race.” 

“No man does. It is the crying evil of 
the day, men’s selfish absorption in the 
present, their utter lack of a sense of duty 
with regard to the future. Have you read 
my ‘Dawn of Better Things ’?” 

“T’m afraid I read very few novels.” 

“Tt is not a novel. It is a treatise on 
the need for implanting a sense of per- 
sonal duty to the future of the race in the 
modern young man.” 

“Tt sounds a crackerjack. 
hy 

“T will send you a copy. At the same 
time I will send you my ‘ Principles of 
Selection’ and ‘What of To-morrow?’ 
They will make you think.” 

“T bet they will. Thank you very 
much.” 

“ And now,” said Mrs, Porter, switching 
the conversation to the gaping George, 
“you had better put this man to bed.” 

George Pennicut’s opinion of Mrs. Por- 
ter, to which he was destined to adhere on 
closer acquaintance, may be recorded. 

“ A hawful woman, sir,” he whispered 
as Kirk bore him off. 

“ Nonsense, George,” said Kirk. “ One 
of the most entertaining ladies I have ever 
met. Already I love her like a son. But 
how she escaped from Bloomingdale beats 
me. There’s been carelessness somewhere.” 

The bedrooms attached to the studio 
opened off the gallery that ran the length 
of the east wall. Looking over the edge of 
the gallery before coming down-stairs 
Kirk perceived his visitor engaged in a 
tour of the-studio. At that moment she 
was examining his masterpiece, “ Ariadne 
in Naxos.” He had called it that because 
that was what it had turned into. 

At the beginning he had had no definite 
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opinion as to its identity. It was rather a 
habit with his pictures to start out in a 
vague spirit of adventure and receive their 
label on completion. He had an airy and 
a dashing way in his dealings with the 
goddess Art. 

Nevertheless, he had sufficient of the 
artist soul to resent the fact that Mrs. 
Porter was standing a great deal too close 
to the masterpiece to get its full value. 

“You want to stand back a little,” 
suggested over the rail. 

Mrs. Porter looked up. 

“Oh, there you are!” she said. 

“ Yes, here I am,” agreed Kirk affably. 

“Ts this yours?” 


he 


“ It is.” 

“ You painted it?” 

“T did.” 

“Tt is poor. It shows a certain feeling 


for color, but the drawing is weak,” said 
Mrs. Porter. For this wonderful woman 
was as competent at art criticism as at 
automobile driving and first aid. ‘‘ Where 
did you study?” 

“In Paris, if you could call it studying. 
I’m afraid I was not the model pupil.” 

“ Kindly come down. You are giving 
me a crick in the neck.” 

Kirk descended. He found Mrs. Porter 
still-regarding the masterpiece with an un- 
favorable eye. 

“ Yes,” she said, “the drawing is de- 
cidedly weak.” 

“| shouldn’t wonder,” assented Kirk. 
“ The dealers to whom I’ve tried to sell it 
have not said that in so many words, but 
they’ve all begged me with tears in their 
eyes to take the darned thing away, so I 
guess you're right.” 

“ Do you depend for a living on the sale 
of your pictures?” 

“Thank Heaven, no. I’m the only 
artist in captivity with a private income.” 

“ A large income?” 

“Tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide 
as a church door, but ’tis enough, ’twill 
serve. All told, about five thousand iron 
men per annum.” 

“Tron men?” 

“ Bones.” 

“ Bones?” 

“[ should have said dollars.” 

“You should. I detest slang.” 


“ Sorry,” said Kirk. 

Mrs. Porter resumed her tour of the 
studio. She was interrupted by the arrival 
of the doctor, a cheerful little old man with 
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the bearing of one sure of his welcome. 
He was an old friend of Kirk’s. 

“ Well, what’s the trouble? I couldn’t 
come sooner. I was visiting a case. J 
work.” 

“ There is no trouble,” said Mrs. Porter. 
The doctor spun round, startled. In the 
dimness of the studio he had not perceived 
her. “ Mr. Winfield’s servant has injured 
his knee very superficially. There is prac- 
tically nothing wrong with him. I have 
made a thorough examination.” 

The doctor looked from one to the other. 

“Is the case in other hands?” he asked. 

“You bet it isn’t,” said Kirk. “ Mrs. 
Porter just looked in for a friendly chat 
and a glimpse of my pictures. You'll find 
George in bed, first door on the left up- 
stairs, and a very remarkable sight he is. 
He is wearing red hair with purple paja- 
mas. Why go abroad when you have not 
yet seen the wonders of your native land?” 


That night Lora Delane Porter wrote in 
the diary which, with that magnificent 
freedom from human weakness that 
marked every aspect of her life, she kept 
all the year round instead of only during 
the first week in January. 

This is what she wrote: 


Worked steadily on my book. It progresses. 
In the afternoon an annoying occurrence. An 
imbecile with red hair placed himself in front 
of my automobile, fortunately without serious 
injury to the machine—though the sudden ap- 
plication of the brake cannot be good for the 
tires. Out of evil, however, came good, for I 
have made the acquaintance of his employer, a 
Mr. Winfield, an artist. Mr. Winfield is a man 
of remarkable physique. I questioned him nar- 
rowly, and he appears thoroughly sound. As to 
his mental attainments I cannot speak so highly; 
but all men are fools, and Mr. Winfield is not 
more so than most. I have decided that he shall 
marry my dear Ruth. They will make a magnifi- 
cent pair. 


CHAPTER II 
RUTH STATES HER INTENTIONS 


At about the time when Lora Delane 
Porter was cross-examining Kirk Winfield 
Bailey Bannister left his club hurriedly. 

Inside the club a sad, rabbit-faced young 
gentleman, who had been unburdening his 
soul to Bailey, was seeking further con- 
solation in an amber drink with a cherry 
at the bottom of it. For this young man 











was one of nature’s 
cherry - chasers. It 
was the only thing 
he did really well. 
His name was Gray- 
ling, his height five 
feet three, his socks 
pink, and his income 
enormous. 

So much for Gray- 
ling. He is of abso- 
lutely no importance, 
either to the world or 
to this narrative, ex- 
cept in so far that 
the painful story he 
has been unfolding to 
Bailey Bannister has 
so wrought upon that 
exquisite as to send 
him galloping up 
Fifth Avenue at five 
miles an hour in 
search of his sister 
Ruth. 

Let us now ex- 
amine Bailey. He is 
a faultlessly dressed 
young man of about 
twenty - seven, who 
takes it as a compli- 
ment when people 
think him older. His 
mouth, at present 
gaping with agitation 
and the unwonted 
exercise, is, as a rule, 
primly closed. His 
eyes, peering through 
gold - rimmed glasses, 
protrude slightly, giv- 
ing him something of 
the dumb pathos of 
a codfish. 

His hair is pale 
and scanty, his nose 
sharp and narrow. 
He is a junior part- 
ner in the firm of 
Bannister & Son, and 
it is his unalterable 
conviction that, if 
his father would only 
give him a chance, 
he could show Wall 
Street some high 
finance that would 
astonish it. 
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The afternoon was warm. The sun beat 
down on the avenue. Bailey had not gone 
two blocks before it occurred to him that 
swifter and more comfortable progress 
could be made in a taxicab than on his ad- 
mirably trousered legs. No more signifi- 

| cant proof of the magnitude of his agita- 

tion could be brought forward than the 
fact that he had so far forgotten himself 
as to walk at all. He hailed a cab and 
gave the address of a house on the upper 
avenue. 

He leaned back against the cushions, 
trying to achieve a coolness of mind and 
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MRS. PORTER LOOKED UP. “ OH, THERE 
YOU ARE!" SHE SAID 
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body. But the heat of the day kept him 
unpleasantly soluble, and dismay, that 
perspiration of the soul, refused to be 
absorbed by the pocket-handkerchief of 
philosophy. 

Bailey Bannister was a young man who 
considered the minding of other people’s 
business a duty not to be shirked. Life 
is a rocky road for such. His motto was 
“Let me do it!” He fussed about the 
affairs of Bannister & Son; he fussed about 
the welfare of his friends at the club; es- 
pecially, he fussed about his only sister 
Ruth. 

He looked on himself as a sort of guard- 
ian to Ruth. Their mother had died when 
they were children, and old Mr. Bannister 
was indifferently equipped with the pa- 
ternal instinct. He was absorbed, body 
and soul, in the business of the firm. He 
lived practically a hermit life in the great 
house on Fifth Avenue; and, if it had not 
been for Bailey, so Bailey considered, 
Ruth would have been allowed to do just 
whatever she pleased. There were those 
who said that this was precisely what she 
did, despite Brother Bailey. 

It is a hard world for a conscientious 
young man of twenty-seven. 

Bailey paid the cab and went into the 
house. It was deliciously cool in the hall, 
and for a moment peace descended on him. 
But the distant sound of a piano in the 
upper regions ejected it again by remind- 
ing him of his mission. He bounded up 
the stairs and knocked at the door of his 
sister’s private den. 

The piano stopped as he entered, and 
the girl on the music-stool glanced over 
her shoulder. 

“Well, Bailey,” she said, “you look 
warm.” 

“T am warm,” said Bailey in an ag- 
grieved tone. He sat down solemnly. 

“T want to speak to you, Ruth.” 

Ruth shut the piano and caused the 
music-stool to revolve till she faced him. 

“ Well?” she said. 

Ruth Bannister was an extraordinarily 
beautiful girl, “a daughter of the gods, 
divinely tall, and most divinely fair.” 
From her mother she had inherited the 
dark eyes and ivory complexion which 
went so well with her mass of dark hair; 
from her father a chin of peculiar deter- 
mination and perfect teeth. Her body 
was strong and supple. She radiated 
health. 
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To her friends Ruth was a source of 
perplexity. It was difficult to understand 
her. In the set in which she moved girls 
married young; yet season followed season, 
and Ruth remained single, and this so ob- 
viously of her own free will that the usual 
explanation of such a state of things broke 
down as soon as it was tested. 

In shoals during her first two seasons, 
and lately with less unanimity, men of 
every condition, from a prince—somewhat 
battered, but still a prince—to the Ban- 
nisters’ English butler—a good man, but 
at the moment under the influence of 
tawny port, had laid their hearts at her 
feet. One and all, they had been compelled 
to pick them up and take them elsewhere. 
She was generally kind on these occasions, 
but always very firm. The determined 
chin gave no hope that she might yield to 
importunity. The eyes that backed up the 
message of the chin were pleasant, but in- 
flexible. 

Generally it was with a feeling akin to 
relief that the rejected, when time had be- 
gun to heal the wound, contemplated their 
position. There was something about this 
girl, they decided, which no fellow could 
understand: she frightened them; she 
made them feel that their hands were large 
and red and their minds weak and empty. 
She was waiting for something. What it 
was they did not know, but it was plain 
that they were not it, and off they went 
to live happily ever after with girls who 
ate candy and read best-sellers. And 
Ruth went on her way, cool and watchful 
and mysterious, waiting. 

The room which Ruth had -taken for her 
own gave, like all rooms when intelligently 
considered, a clue to the character of its 
owner. It was the only room in the house 
furnished with any taste or simplicity. The 
furniture was exceedingly expensive, but 
did not look so. The key-note of the color- 
scheme was green and white. All round 
the walls were books. Except for a few 
prints, there were no pictures; and the 
only photograph visible stood in a silver 
frame on a little table. 

It was the portrait of a woman of about 
fifty, square-jawed, tight-lipped, who stared 
almost threateningly out of the frame; ex- 
ceedingly handsome, but, to the ordinary 
male, too formidable to be attractive. On 


this was written in a bold hand, bristling 
with emphatic down-strokes and wholly 
free from feminine flourish: “ To my dear 























Ruth from her Aunt Lora.” And below 
the signature, in what printers call 
“ quotes,” a line that was evidently an 
extract from somebody’s published works: 
“ Bear the torch and do not falter.” 

Bailey inspected this photograph with 
disfavor. It always irritated him. The 
information, conveyed to him by amused 
friends, that his Aunt Lora had once de- 
scribed Ruth as a jewel in a dust-bin, 
seemed to him to carry an offensive in- 
nuendo directed at himself and the rest of 
the dwellers in the Bannister home. Also, 
she had called him a worm. Also, again, 
his actual encounters with the lady, though 
few, had been memorably unpleasant. 
Furthermore, he considered that she had 
far too great an influence on Ruth. And, 
lastly, that infernal sentence about the 
torch, which he found perfectly meaning- 
less, had a habit of running in his head 
like a catch-phrase, causing him the keen- 
est annoyance. 

He pursed his lips disapprovingly and 
averted his eyes. 

“ Don’t sniff at Aunt Lora, Bailey,” said 
Ruth. “I’ve had to speak to you about 
that before. What’s the matter? What 
has sent you flying up here?” 

“ T have had a shock,” said Bailey. “I 
have been very greatly disturbed. I have 
just been speaking to Clarence Grayling.” 

He eyed her accusingly through his gold- 
rimmed glasses. She remained tranquil. 

“ And what had Clarence to say?” 

“ A great many things.” 

“T gather he told you I had refused 
him.” 

“ Tf it were only that!” 

Ruth rapped the piano sharply. 

“ Bailey,” she said, “wake up. Either 
get to the point or go or read a book or 
do some tatting or talk about something 
else. You know perfectly well that I ab- 
solutely refuse to endure your impressive 
manner. I believe when people ask you 
the time you look pained and important 
and make a mystery of it. What’s troub- 
ling you? I should have thought Clarence 
would have kept quiet about insulting me. 
But apparently he has no sense of shame.” 

Bailey gaped. Bailey was shocked and 
alarmed. 

“Tnsulting vou! 
Clarence is a gentleman. 
of insulting a woman.” 

“Ts he? He told me I was a suitable 
wife for a wretched dwarf with the miser- 


What do you mean? 
He is incapable 
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ably inadequate intelligence which nature 
gave him reduced to practically a minus 
quantity by alcohol! At least, he implied 
it. He asked me to marry him.” 

“T have just left him at the club. He 
is very upset.” 

“T should imagine so.” A soft smile 
played over Ruth’s face. “I spoke to 
Clarence. I explained things to him. I lit 
up Clarence’s little mind like a search- 
light.” 

Bailey rose, tremulous with just wrath. 

“You spoke to him in a way that I can 
only call outrageous and improper, and— 
er—outrageous.” 

He paced the room with agitated strides. 
Ruth watched him calmly. 

“Tf the overflowing emotion of a giant 
soul in torment makes you knock over a 
table or smash a chair,” she said, “I shall 
send the bill for repairs to you. You had 
far better sit down and talk quietly. What 
#s worrying you, Bailey?” 

“Ts it nothing,” demanded her brother, 
“that my sister should have spoken to a 
man as you spoke to Clarence Grayling?” 

With an impassioned gesture he sent a 
flower-vase crashing to the floor. 

“T told you so,” said Ruth. “ Pick up 
the bits, and don’t let the water spoil the 
carpet. Use your handkerchief. I should 
say that that would cost you about six 
dollars, dear. Why will you let yourself 
be so temperamental? Now let me try 
and think what it was I said to Clarence. 
As far as I can remember it was the mere 
A B C of eugenics.” 

Bailey, on his knees, picking up broken 
glass, raised a flushed and accusing face. 

“Ah! Eugenics! You admit it!” 

“T think,” went on Ruth placidly, “I 
asked him what sort of children he thought 
we were likely to have if we married.” 

“A nice girl ought not to think about 
such things.” 

“T+ don’t think about anything else 
much. A woman can’t do a great deal, 
even nowadays, but she can have a con- 
science and feel that she owes something 
to the future of the race. She can feel 
that it is her duty to bring fine children 
into the world. As Aunt Lora says, she 
can carry the torch and not falter.” 

Bailey shied like a startled horse at the 
hated phrase. He pointed furiously at the 
photograph of the great thinker. 

“ You’re talking like that—that damned 
woman!” 
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“ Bailey precious! You mustn’t use 
such wicked, wicked words.” 

Bailey rose, pink and wrathful. 

“ If you’re going to break another vase,” 
said Ruth, “ you will really have to go.” 

“ Ever since that—that—” cried Bailey. 
“ Ever since Aunt Lora—” 

Ruth smiled indulgently. 

“ That’s more like my little man,” she 
said. ‘“ He knows as well as I do how 
wrong it is to swear.” 

“ Be quiet! Ever since Aunt Lora got 
hold of you, I say, you have become a sort 
of gramophone, spouting her opinions.” 

“ But what sensible opinions!” 

“Tt’s got to stop. Aunt Lora! My 
God! Who is she? Just look at her 
record. She disgraces the family by mar- 
rying a grubby newspaper fellow called 
Porter. He has the sense to die. I will 
say that for him. She thrusts herself into 
public notice by a series of books and 
speeches on subjects of which a decent 
woman ought to know nothing. And now 
she gets hold of you, fills you up with 
her disgusting nonsense, makes a sort of 
disciple of you, gives you absurd ideas, 
poisons your mind, and—er—er—” 

“ Bailey! This is positive eloquence!” 

“Tt’s got to stop. It’s bad enough in 
her; but every one knows she is crazy, and 
makes allowances. But in. a young girl 
like you.” 

He choked. 

“In a young girl like me,” prompted 
Ruth in a low, tragic voice. 

“ It—it’s not right. It—it’s not proper.” 
He drew a long breath. “ It’s all wrong. 
It’s got to stop.” 

“ He’s perfectly wonderful!” murmured 
Ruth. “ He just opens his mouth and the 
words come out. But I knew he was some- 
body, directly I saw him, by his forehead. 
Like a dome!” 

Bailey mopped the dome. 

“ Perhaps you don’t know it,” he said, 
“ but you’re getting yourself talked about. 
You go about saying perfectly impossible 
things to people. You won’t marry. You 
have refused nearly every friend I have.” 

Ruth shuddered. 

“ Your friends are awful, Bailey. They 
are all turned out on a pattern, like a flock 
of sheep. They bleat. They have all got 
little, narrow faces without chins or big, 
fat faces without foreheads. Ugh!” 


“None of them good enough for you, 
is that it?” 
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“ Not nearly.” 

Emotion rendered Bailey—for him—al- 
most vulgar. 

“TT guess you hate yourself!” he 
snapped. 

“ No, sir,” beamed Ruth. 
perfectly beautiful.” 

Bailey grunted. Ruth came to him and 
gave him a sisterly kiss. She was very 
fond of Bailey, though she declined to 
reverence him. 


“T think I’m 


“Cheer up, Bailey boy,” she said. 
“Don’t you worry yourself. There’s a 
method in my madness. I'll find him 


sooner or later, and then you'll be glad I 
waited.” 

“Him? What do you mean?” 

“ Why, Aim, of course. The ideal young 
man. That’s who—or is it whom?—I’m 
waiting for. Bailey, shall I tell you some- 
thing? You're so scarlet already — poor 
boy, you ought not to rush around in this 
hot weather— that it won’t make you 
blush. It’s this. I’m ambitious. I mean 
to marry the finest man in the world and 
have the greatest little old baby you ever 
dreamed of. By the way, now I remem- 
ber, I told Clarence that.” 

Bailey uttered a strangled exclamation. 

“It kas made you blush! You turned 
purple. Well, now you know. I mean my 
baby to be the most splendid baby that 
was ever born. He’s going to be strong 
and straight and clever and handsome, and 
—oh, everything else you can think of. 
That’s why I’m waiting for the ideal young 
man. If I don’t find him I shall die an 
old maid. But I shall find him. We may 
pass each other on Fifth Avenue. We may 
sit next each other at a theater. Where- 
ever it is, I shall just reach right out and 
grab him and whisk him away. And if 
he’s married already, he’ll have to get a 
divorce. And I sha’n’t care who he is. 
He may be any one. I don’t mind if he’s 
a ribbon clerk or a prize-fighter or a po- 
liceman or a cab-driver, so long as he’s the 
right man.” 

Bailey plied the handkerchief on his 
streaming forehead. The heat of the day 
and the horror of this conversation were 
reducing his weight at the rate of ounces 
a minute. In his most jaundiced mood he 
had never imagined these frightful senti- 
ments to be lurking in Ruth’s mind. 

“ You can’t mean that!” he cried. 

“T mean every word of it,” said Ruth. 
“T hope, for your sake, he won’t turn out 

















to be a waiter or a prize-fighter, but it 
won’t make any difference to me.” 

“ You’re crazy!” 

“Well, just now you said Aunt Lora 
was. If she is, I am.” 

“T knew it! I said she had been put- 
ting these ghastly ideas into your head. 
I’d like to strangle that woman.” 

“Don’t you try! Have you ever felt 
Aunt Lora’s biceps? It’s like a man’s. 
She does dumb-bells every morning.” 

“T’ve a good mind to speak to father. 
Somebody’s got to make you stop this 
insanity.” 

“Just as you please. But you know 
how father hates to be worried about 
things that don’t concern business.” 

Bailey did. His father, of whom he 
stood in the greatest awe, was very little 
interested in any subject except the finan- 
cial affairs of the firm of Bannister & Son. 
It required greater courage than Bailey 
possessed to place this matter before him. 
He had an uneasy feeling that Ruth knew 
it. 

“T would, if it were necessary,” he said. 
“ But I don’t believe you’re serious.” 

“ Stick to that idea as long as ever you 
can, Bailey dear,” said Ruth. “It will 
comfort you.” 


CHAPTER III 
THE MATES MEET 


Krrk WINFIELD was an amiable, if 
rather weak, young man with whom life, 
for twenty-five years, had dealt kindly. He 
had perfect health,,an income more than 
sufficient for his needs, a profession which 
interested without monopolizing him, a 
thoroughly contented disposition, and the 
happy knack of surrounding himself with 
friends. 

That he had to contribute to the sup- 
port of the majority of these friends might 
have seemed a drawback to some men. 
Kirk did not object to it in the least. He 
had enough money to meet their needs, 
and, being a sociable person who enjoyed 
mixing with all sorts and conditions of 
men, he found the Liberty Hall régime 
pleasant. 

He liked to be a magnet, attracting New 
York’s Bohemian population. If he had 
his preferences among the impecunious 
crowd who used the studio as a chapel of 
ease, strolling in when it pleased them, 
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drinking his whisky, smoking his ciga- 
rettes, borrowing his money, and, on occa- 
sion, his spare bedrooms and his pajamas, 
he never showed it. He was fully as pleas- 
ant to Percy Shanklyn, the elegant, per- 
petually resting English actor, whom he 
disliked as far as he was capable of dis- 
liking any one, as he was to Hank Jardine, 
the prospector, and Hank’s prize-fighter 
friend, Steve Dingle, both of whom he 
liked enormously. 

It seemed to him sometimes that he had 
drifted into the absolutely ideal life. He 
lived entirely in the present. The passage 
of time left him untouched. Day followed 
day, week followed week, and nothing 
seemed to change. He was never unhappy, 
never ill, never bored. 

He would get up in the morning with 
the comfortable knowledge that the day 
held no definite duties. George Pennicut 
would produce one of his excellent break- 
fasts. The next mile-stone would be the 
arrival of Steve Dingle. Five brisk rounds 
with Steve, a cold bath, and a rub-down 
took him pleasantly on to lunch, after 
which it amused him to play at painting. 

There was always something to do when 
he wearied of that until, almost before the 
day had properly begun, up came George 
with one of his celebrated dinners. And 
then began the incursion of his friends. 
One by one they would drop in, making 
themselves very much at home, to help 
their host through till bedtime. And an- 
other day would slip into the past. 

It never occurred to Kirk that he was 
wasting his life. He had no ambitions. 
Ambition is born of woman, and no woman 
that he had met had ever stirred him 
deeply. He had never been in love, and 
he had come to imagine that he was in- 
capable of anything except a mild liking 
for women. He considered himself im- 
mune, and was secretly glad of it. He 
enjoyed his go-as-you-please existence too 
much to want to have it upset. He be- 
longed, in fact, to the type which, when 
the moment arrives, falls in love very sud- 
denly, very violently, and for all time. 

Nothing could have convinced him of 
this. He was like a child lighting matches 
in a powder-magazine. When the idea of 
marriage crossed his mind he thrust it from 
him with a kind of shuddering horror. He 
could not picture to himself a woman who 
could compensate him for the loss of his 
freedom and, still less, of his friends. 
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His friends were men’s men; he could 
not see them fitting into a scheme of life 
that involved the perpetual presence of a 
hostess. Hank Jardine, for instance. To 
Kirk, the great point about Hank was that 
he had been everywhere, seen everything, 
and was, when properly stimulated with 
tobacco and drink, a fountain of reminis- 
cence. But he could not talk unless he 
had his coat off and his feet up on the 
back of a chair. No hostess could be ex- 
pected to relish that. 

Hank was a bachelor’s friend; he did 
not belong in a married household. The 
abstract wife could not be reconciled to 
him, and Kirk, loving Hank like a brother, 
firmly dismissed the abstract wife. 

He came to look upon himself as a con- 
firmed bachelor. He had thought out the 
question of marriage in all its aspects, and 
decided against it. He was the strong man 
who knew his own mind and could not be 
shaken. 

Yet, on the afternoon of the day follow- 
ing Mrs. Lora Delane Porter’s entry into 
his life, Kirk sat in the studio, feeling, for 
the first time in recent years, a vague dis- 
content. He was uneasy, almost afraid. 
The slight dislocation in the smooth-work- 
ing machinery of his existence, caused by 
the compulsory retirement of George Pen- 
nicut, had made him thoroughly uncom- 
fortable. With discomfort had come 
introspection, and with introspection this 
uneasiness that was almost fear. 

A man, living alone, without money 
troubles to worry him, sinks inevitably 
into a routine. Fatted ease is good for no 
one. It sucks the soul out of a man. 
Kirk, as he sat smoking in the cool dusk 
of the studio, was wondering, almost in a 
panic, whether all was well with himself. 

This mild domestic calamity had upset 
him so infernally. It could not be right 
that so slight a change in his habits should 
have such an effect upon him. George 
had been so little hurt—the doctor gave 
him a couple of days before complete re- 
covery —that it had not seemed worth 
while to Kirk to engage a substitute. It 
was simpler to go out for his meals and 
make his own bed. And it was the realiza- 
tion that this alteration in his habits had 
horribly disturbed and unsettled him that 
was making Kirk subject himself now to 
an examination of quite unusual severity. 

He hated softness. Physically, he kept 
himself always in perfect condition. Had 
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he become spiritually flabby? Certainly 
this unexpected call on his energies would 
appear to have found him unprepared. It 
spoiled his whole day, knowing, when he 
got out of bed in the morning, that he 
must hunt about and find his food instead 
of sitting still and having it brought to 
him. It frightened him to think how set 
he had become. 

Forty-eight hours ago he would have 
scorned the suggestion that he coddled 
himself. He would have produced as evi- 
dence to the contrary his cold baths, his 
exercises, his bouts with Steve Dingle. 
To-day he felt less confidence. For all his 
baths and boxing, the fact remained that 
he had become, at the age of twenty-six, 
such a slave to habit that a very trifling 
deviation from settled routine had been 
enough to poison life for him. 

Bachelors have these black moments, 
and itis then that the abstract wife comes 
into her own. To Kirk, brooding in the 
dusk, the figure of the abstract wife 
seemed to grow less formidable, the fact 
that she might not get on with Hank Jar- 
dine of less importance. 

The revolutionary thought that life was 
rather a bore, and would become more and 
more of a bore as the years went on, 
‘unless he had some one to share it with, 
crept into his mind and stayed there. 

He shivered. These were unpleasant 
thoughts, and in his hour of clear vision 
he knew whence they came. They were 
entirely due to the knowledge that, instead 
of sitting comfortably at home, he would 
be compelled in a few short hours to go 
out and get dinner at some restaurant. 
To such a pass had he come in the twenty- 
sixth year of his life. 

Once the gods have marked a bachelor 
down, they give him few chances of escape. 
It was when Kirk’s mood was at its 
blackest, and the figure of the abstract 
wife had ceased to be a menace and be- . 
come a shining angel of salvation, that 
Lora Delane Porter, with Ruth Bannister 
at her side, rang the studio bell. 

Kirk went to the door. He hoped it was 
a tradesman; he feared it was a friend. 
In his present state of mind he had no 
use for friends. When he found himself 
confronting Mrs. Porter he became mo- 
mentarily incapable of speech. It had not 
entered his mind that she would pay him 
a second visit. Possibly it was joy that 
rendered him dumb. 

















“Good afternoon, Mr. Winfield,” said 


Mrs. Porter. “I have come to inquire 
after the man Pennicut. Ruth, this is 
Mr. Winfield. Mr. Winfield, my niece, 


Miss Bannister.” 

And Kirk perceived for the first time 
that his visitor was not alone. In the 
shadow behind her a girl was standing. 
He stood aside to let Mrs. Porter pass, and 
Ruth came into the light. 

If there are degrees in speechlessness, 
Kirk’s aphasia became doubled and trebled 
at the sight of her. It seemed to him that 
he went all to pieces, as if he had received 
a violent blow. Curious physical changes 
were taking place in him. His legs, which 
only that morning he had looked upon as 
eminently muscular, he now discovered to 
be composed of some curiously unstable 
jelly. 

He also perceived—a fact which he had 
never before suspected—that he had heart- 
disease. His lungs, too, were in poor con- 
dition; he found it practically impossible 
to breathe. The violent trembling fit 
which assailed him he attributed to gen- 
eral organic weakness. 

He gaped at Ruth. 

Ruth, outwardly, remained unaffected 
by the meeting, but inwardly she was feel- 
ing precisely the same sensation of small- 
ness which had come to Mrs. Porter on 
her first meeting with Kirk. If this sen- 
sation had been novel to Mrs. Porter, it 
was even stranger to Ruth. 

To think humbly of herself was an ex- 
perience that seldom happened to her. She 
was perfectly aware that her beauty was 
remarkable even in a city of beautiful 
women, and it was rarely that she per- 
mitted her knowledge of that fa escape 
her. Her beauty, to her, was® natural 
phenomenon, impossible to overlook. The 
realization of it did not obtrude itself into 
her mind, it simply existed subconsciously. 

Yet for an instant it ceased to exist. 
She was staggered by a sense of inferiority. 

It lasted but a pin-point of time, this 
riotous upheaval of her nature. She re- 
covered herself so swiftly that Kirk, busy 
with his own emotions, had no suspicion 
of it. 

A moment later he, too, was himself 
again. He was conscious of feeling curi- 
ously uplifted and thrilled, as if the world 
had suddenly become charged with ozone 
and electricity, and for some reason he felt 
capable of great feats of muscle and 
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energy; but the aphasia had left him, and 
he addressed himself with a clear brain to 
the task of entertaining his visitors. 

“ George is better to-day,” he reported. 

“ He never was bad,” said Mrs. Porter 
succinctly. 

“ He doesn’t think so.” 

“ Possibly not. He is hopelessly weak- 
minded.” 

Ruth laughed. Kirk thrilled at the 
sound. 

“ Poor George!” she observed. 

“‘ Don’t waste your sympathy, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Porter. “ That he is injured at 
all is his own fault. For years he has al- 
lowed himself to become gross and flabby, 
with the result that the collision did dam- 
age which it would not have done to a man 
in hard condition. You, Mr. Winfield,” 
she added, turning abruptly to Kirk, 
“would scarcely have felt it. But then 
” went on Mrs. Porter, “ are in good 
condition. Cold baths?” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“Do you take cold baths?” 

“ I do.” 

“ Do you do Swedish exercises?” 

“T go through a series of evolutions 
every morning, with the utmost loathing. 
I started them as a boy, and they have be- 
come a habit like dram-drinking. I would 
leave them off if I could, but I can’t.” 

“Do nothing of the kind. They are 
invaluable.” 

“ But undignified.” 

“Let me feel your biceps, Mr. Win- 
field,” said Mrs. Porter. She nodded ap- 
provingly. “Like iron.” She poised a 
finger and ran a meditative glance over his 
form. Kirk eyed her apprehensively. The 
finger darted forward and struck home in 
the region of the third waistcoat button. 
“Wonderful!” she exclaimed. “ Ruth!” 

“ Yes, aunt.” 

“ Prod Mr. Winfield where my finger is 
pointing. He is extraordinarily muscular.” 

“TI say, really!” protested Kirk. He 
was a modest young man, and this explora- 
tion of his more intimate anatomy by the 
finger-tips of the girl he loved was not to 
be contemplated. 

“ Just as you please,” said Mrs. Porter. 
“If I were a man of your physique, I 
should be proud of it.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to go up and see 
George?” asked Kirk. It was hard on 


George, but it was imperative that this 
woman be removed somehow. 
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“ Very well. I have brought him a little 
book to read, which will do him good. It 
is called ‘ Elementary Rules for the Preser- 
vation of the Body.’ ” 

“ He has learned one of them, all right, 
since yesterday,” said Kirk. “Not to 
walk about in front of automobiles.” 

“The rules I refer to are mainly con- 
cerned with diet and wholesome exercise,” 
explained Mrs. Porter. “ Careful attention 
to them may yet save him. His case is not 
hopeless. Ruth, let Mr. Winfield show 
you his pictures. They are poor in many 
respects, but not entirely without merit.” 

Ruth, meanwhile, had been sitting on 
the couch, listening to the conversation 
without really hearing it. She was in a 
dreamy, contented mood. She found her- 
self curiously soothed by the atmosphere 
of the studio, with its shaded lights and its 
atmosphere of peace. That was the key- 
note of the place, peace. 

From outside came the rumble of an 
Elevated train, subdued and softened, like 
faintly heard thunder. Somebody passed 
the window, whistling. A barrier seemed 
to separate her from these noises of the 
city. New York was very far away. 

“ T believe I could be wonderfully happy 
in a place like this,” she thought. 

She became suddenly aware, in the 
midst of her meditations, of eyes watching 
her intently. She looked up and met 
Kirk’s. 

She could read the message in them as 
clearly as if he had spoken it, and she was 
conscious of a little thrill of annoyance at 
the thought of all the tiresome formalities 
which must be gone through before he 
could speak it. They seemed absurd. 

It was all so simple. He wanted her; 
she wanted him. She had known it from 
the moment of their meeting. The man 
had found his woman, the woman her man. 
Nature had settled the whole affair in an 
instant. And now civilization, propriety, 
etiquette, whatever one cared to call it, 
must needs step in with rules and regula- 
tions and precedents. 

The goal was there, clear in sight, but it 
must be reached by the winding road ap- 
pointed. She, being a woman and, by 
virtue of her sex, primeval, scorned the 
road, and would have ignored it. But she 


knew men, and especially, at that moment 
as their eyes met, she knew Kirk; and she 
understood that to him the road was a 
thing that could not be ignored. The mere 
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idea of doing so would seem grotesque and 
impossible, probably even shocking, to 
him. Men were odd, formal creatures, 
slaves to precedent. 

He must have time, it was the preroga- 
tive of the male; time to reveal himself to 
her, to strut before her, to go through the 
solemn comedy of proving to her, by the 
exhibition of his virtues and the careful 
suppression of his defects, what had been 
clear to her from the first instant, that 
here was her mate, the man nature had set 
apart for her. 

He would begin by putting on a new 
suit of clothes and having his hair cut. 

She smiled. It was silly and tiresome, 
but it was funny. 

“ Will you show me your pictures, Mr. 
Winfield?” she asked. 

“Tf you’d really care to see them. I’m 
afraid they’re pretty bad.” 

“ Exhibit A. Modesty,” thought Ruth. 

The journey had begun. 





CHAPTER IV 
TROUBLED WATERS 


It is not easy in this world to take any 
definite step without annoying somebody, 
and Kirk, in embarking on his wooing of 
Ruth Bannister, failed signally to do so. 
Lora Delane Porter beamed graciously 
upon him, like a pleased Providence, but 
the rest of his circle of acquaintance were 
ill at ease. 

The statement does not include Hank 
Jardine, for Hank was out of New York; 
but the others— Shanklyn, the actor; 
Wren, the newspaperman; Bryce, John- 
son, Willis, Appleton, and the rest—sensed 
impending change in the air, and were un- 
easy, like cattle before a thunder-storm. 
The fact that the visits of Mrs. Porter and 
Ruth to inquire after George, now of daily 
occurrence, took place in the afternoon, 
while they, Kirk’s dependents, seldom or 
never appeared in the studio till drawn 
there by the scent of the evening meal, it 
being understood taat during the daytime 
Kirk liked to work undisturbed, kept them 
ignorant of the new development. 

All they knew was that during the last 
two weeks a subtle change had taken place 
in Kirk. He was less genial, more prone 
to irritability than of old. He had de- 
veloped fits of absent-mindedness, and was 
frequently to be found staring pensively 

















at nothing. To slap him on the back at 
such moments, as Wren ventured to do on 
one occasion, Wren belonging to the jovial 
school of thought which holds that nature 
gave us hands in order to slap backs, was 
to bring forth a new and unexpected Kirk, 
a Kirk who scowled and snarled and was 
hardly to be appeased with apology. 
Stranger still, this new Kirk could be sum- 
moned into existence by precisely the type 
of story at which, but a few weeks back, 
he would have been the first to laugh. 

Percy Shanklyn, whose conversation 
consisted of equal parts of autobiography 
and of stories of the type alluded to, was 
the one to discover this. His latest, which 
he had counted on to set the table in a 
roar, produced from Kirk criticism so ad- 
verse and so crisply delivered that he re- 
frained from telling his latest but one and 
spent the rest of the evening wondering, 
like his fellow visitors, what had happened 
to Kirk and whether he was sickening for 
something. 

Not one of them had the faintest suspi- 
cion that these symptoms indicated that 
Kirk, for the first time in his easy-going 
life, was in love. They had never con- 
templated such a prospect. It was not till 
his conscientious and laborious courtship 
had been in progress for over two weeks 
and was nearing the stage when he felt 
that the possibility of revealing his state of 
mind to Ruth was not so remote as it had 
been, that a chance visit of Percy Shank- 
lyn to the studio during the afternoon 
solved the mystery. 

One calls it a chance visit because 
Percy had not been meaning to borrow 
twenty dollars from Kirk that day at all. 
The man slated for the loan was one Bur- 
rows, a kindly member of the Lambs Club. 
But fate and a telegram from a manager 
removed Burrows to Chicago, while Percy 
was actually circling preparatory to the 
swoop, and the only other man in New 
York who seemed to Percy good for the 
necessary sum at that precise moment was 
Kirk. 

He flew to Kirk and found him with 
Ruth. Kirk’s utter absence of any en- 
thusiasm at the sight of him, the reluctance 
with which he made the introduction, the 
glumness with which he bore his share of 
the three-cornered conversation—all these 
things convinced Percy that this was no 
ordinary visitor. 

Many years of living by his wits had 
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developed in Percy highly sensitive powers 
of observation. Brief as his visit was, he 
came away as certain that Kirk was in 
love with this girl, and that the girl was 
in love with Kirk, as he had ever been of 
anything in his life. 

As he walked slowly down-town he was 
thinking hard. The subject occupying his 
mind was the problem of how this thing 
was to be stopped. 

Percy Shanklyn was a sleek, suave, un- 
pleasant youth who had been imported 
by a theatrical manager two years before 
to play the part of an English dude in a 
new comedy. The comedy had been what 
its enthusiastic backer had described in the 
newspaper advertisements as a “ rousing 
live-wire success.” That is to say, it had 
staggered along for six weeks on Broad- 
way to extremely poor houses, and after 
three weeks on the road, had perished for 
all time, leaving Percy out of work. 

Since then, no other English dude part 
having happened along, he had rested, liv- 
ing in the mysterious way in which out-of- 
work actors do live. He had a number of 
acquaintances, such as the amiable Bur- 
rows, who were good for occasional loans, 
but Kirk Winfield was the king of them 
all. There was something princely about 
the careless open-handedness of Kirk’s 
methods, and Percy’s whole soul rose in 
revolt against the prospect of being de- 
prived of this source of revenue, as some- 
thing, possibly Ruth’s determined chin, 
told him that he would be, should Kirk 
marry this girl. 

He had placed Ruth at once, directly 
he had heard her name. He remembered 
having seen her photograph in the society 
section of the Sunday paper which he bor- 
rowed each week. This was the daughter 
of old John Bannister. There was no 
doubt about that. How she had found her 
way to Kirk’s studio he could not under- 
stand; but there she certainly was, and 
Percy was willing to bet the twenty dol- 
lars which, despite the excitement of the 
moment, he had not forgotten to extract 
from Kirk in a hurried conversation at the 
door, that her presence there was not 
known and approved by her father. 

The only reasonable explanation that 
Kirk was painting her portrait he dis- 
missed. There had been no signs of any 
portrait, and Kirk’s embarrassment had 
been so obvious that, if there had been 
any such explanation, he would certainly 
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have given it. No, Ruth had been there 
for other reasons than those of art. 
“ Unchaperoned, too, by Jove!” thought 


ePercy virtuously, ignorant of Mrs. Lora 


Delane Porter, who, at the time of his call, 
had been busily occupied in a back room 
instilling into George Pennicut the gospel 
of the fit body. For George, now restored 
to health, had ceased to be a mere student 
of “ Elementary Rules for the Preservation 
of the Body ” and had become an active, 
though unwilling practiser of its precepts. 

Every afternoon Mrs. Porter called and, 
having shepherded him into the back room, 
put him relentlessly through his exercises. 
George’s groans, as he moved his stout 
limbs along the dotted lines indicated in 
the book’s illustrated plates, might have 
stirred a faint heart to pity. But Lora 
Delane Porter was made of sterner stuff. 
If George so much as bent his knees while 
touching his toes he heard of it instantly, 
in no uncertain voice. 

Thus, in her decisive way, did Mrs. Por- 
ter spread light and sweetness with both 
hands, achieving the bodily salvation of 
George while, at the same time, furthering 
the loves of Ruth and Kirk by leaving 
them alone together to make each other’s 
better acquaintance in the romantic dim- 
ness of the studio. 


Percy proceeded down-town, ponder- 
ing. His first impulse, I regret to say, was 
to send Ruth’s father an anonymous letter. 
This plan he abandoned from motives of 
fear rather than of self-respect. Anony- 
mous letters are too frequently traced to 
their writers, and the prospect of facing 
Kirk in such an event did not appeal to 
him. 

As he could think of no other way of 
effecting his object, he had begun to taste 
the bitterness of futile effort, when for- 
tune, always his friend, put him in a posi- 
tion to do what he wanted in the easiest 
possible way with the minimum of un- 
pleasantness. 

Bailey Bannister, that strong, keen Na- 
poleon of finance, was not above a little 
relaxation of an evening when his father 
happened to be out of town. That giant 
mind, weary with the strain of business, 
needed refreshment. 

And so, at eleven thirty that night, his 
father being in Albany, and not expected 
home till next day, Bailey might have been 
observed, beautifully arrayed and discreet- 
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ly jovial, partaking of lobster at one of 
those Broadway palaces where this fish is 
in brisk demand. He was in company 
with his rabbit-faced friend, Clarence 
Grayling, and two members of the chorus 
of a neighboring musical comedy. 

One of the two, with whom Clarence 
was conversing in a lively manner that 
showed his heart had not been irreparably 
broken as the result of his recent inter- 
view with Ruth, we may dismiss. Like 
Clarence, she is of no importance to the 
story. The other, who, not finding Bailey’s 
measured remarks very gripping, was al- 
lowing her gaze to wander idly around the 
room, has this claim to a place in the 
scheme of things, that she had played a 
wordless part in the comedy in which 
Percy Shanklyn had appeared as the Eng- 
lish dude and was on terms of friendship 
with him. 

Consequently, seeing him enter the 
room, as he did at that moment, she sig- 
naled him to approach. 

“It’s a little feller who was with me in 
‘The Man from Out West,’” she ex- 
plained to Bailey as Percy made his way 
toward them. At which Bailey’s prim 
mouth closed with an air of disapproval. 

The feminine element of the stage he 
found congenial to his business-harassed 
brain, but with the “little fellers” who 
helped them to keep the national drama 
sizzling he felt less in sympathy; and he 
resented extremely his companion’s tact- 
lessness in inciting this infernal mummer 
to intrude upon his privacy. 

He prepared to be cold and distant with 
Percy. And when Bailey, never a ray of 
sunshine, deliberately tried to be chilly, 
those with him at the time generally had 
the sensation that winter was once more 
in their midst. 

Percy, meanwhile, threaded his way 
among the tables, little knowing that fate 
had already solved the problem which had 
worried him the greater part of the day. 

He had come to the restaurant as a re- 
lief from his thoughts. If he could find 
some kind friend who would invite him to 
supper, well and good. If not, he was 
feeling so tired and depressed that he was 
ready to take the bull by the horns and 
pay for his meal himself. He had obeyed 
Miss Freda Reece’s signal because it was 
impossible to avoid doing $0; but one 
glance at Bailey’s face had convinced him 
that not there was his kind host. 














“Why, Perce,” said Miss Reece, “I 
ain’t saw you in years. Where you been 
hiding yourself?” 

Percy gave a languid gesture indicative 
of the man of affairs whose time is not 
his own. 

“ Percy,” continued Miss Reece, “ shake 
hands with my friend Mr. Bannister. I 
been telling him about how you made such 
a hit as the pin in ‘ Pinafore ’!” 

The name galvanized Percy like a bugle- 
blast. 

“ Mr. Bannister!” he exclaimed. “ Any 
relation to Mr. John Bannister, the mil- 
lionaire?” 

Bailey favored him with a scrutiny 
through the gold-rimmed glasses which 
would have frozen his very spine. 

“My father’s name is—ah—John, and 
he is a millionaire.” 

Percy met the scrutiny with a suave 
smile. 

“ By Jove!” he said. “I know your 
sister quite well, Mr. Bannister. I meet 
her frequently at the studio of my friend 
Kirk Winfield. Very frequently. She is 
there nearly every day. Well, I must be 
Got a date with a man. 


moving on. 
Good-by, Freda. Glad you're going 
strong. Good night, Mr. Bannister. De- 


lighted to have made your acquaintance. 
You must come round to the studio one of 
these days. Good night.” 

He moved softly away. 
watched him go with regret. 

“ He’s a good little feller, Percy,” she 
said. “And so he knows your sister. 
Well, ain’t that nice!” 

Bailey did not reply. And to the feast 
of reason and flow of soul that went on at 
the table during the rest of the meal he 
contributed so little that Miss Reece, in 
conversation that night with her friend, 
alluded to him, not without justice, first 
as “ that stiff,” and, later, as “‘ a dead one.” 


Miss Reece 


? 


If Percy Shanklyn could have seen 
Bailey in the small hours of that night he 
would have been satisfied that his words 
had borne fruit. Like a modern Pro- 
metheus, Bailey writhed, sleepless, on his 
bed till daylight appeared. The discovery 
that Ruth was in the habit of paying clan- 
destine visits to artists’ studios, where she 
met men like the little bounder who had 
been thrust upon him at supper, rent his 
haughty soul like a bomb. 

He knew no artists, but he had read 
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novels of Bohemian life in Paris, and he 
had gathered a general impression that 
they were, as a class, shock-headed, un- 
washed persons of no social standing what- 
ever, extremely short of money and much 
addicted to orgies. And his sister had 
lowered herself by association with one of 
these. 

He rose early. His appearance in the 
mirror shocked him. He looked positively 
haggard. 

Dressing with unwonted haste, he in- 
quired for Ruth, and was told that a tele- 
phone message had come from her late the 
previous evening to say that she was 
spending the night at the apartment of 
Mrs. Lora Delane Porter. The hated 
name increased Bailey’s indignation. He 
held Mrs. Porter responsible for the whole 
trouble. But for her pernicious influence, 
Ruth would have been an ordinary sweet 
American girl, running as, Bailey held, a 
girl should, in a decent groove. 

It increased his troubles that his father 
was away from New York. Bailey, who 
enjoyed the dignity of being temporary 
head of the firm of Bannister & Son, had 
approved of his departure. But now he 
would have given much to have him on 
the spot. He did not doubt his own ability 
to handle this matter, but he felt that his 
father ought to know what was going on. 

His wrath against this upstart artist 
who secretly entertained his sister in his 
studio grew with the minutes. It would 
be his privilege very shortly to read that 
scrubby dauber a lesson in deportment 
which he would remember. 

In the interests of the family welfare 
he decided to stay away from the office 
that day. The affairs of Bannister & Son 
would be safe for the time being in the 
hands of the head clerk. Having tele- 
phoned to Wall Street to announce this 
decision, he made a moody breakfast and 
then proceeded, as was his custom of a 
morning, to the gymnasium for his daily 
exercise. 

The gymnasium was a recent addition 
to the Bannister home. It had been es- 
tablished as the result of.a heart-to-heart 
talk between old John Bannister and his 
doctor. The doctor spoke earnestly of 
nervous prostration, and stated without 
preamble the exact number of months 
which would elapse before Mr. Bannister, 
living his present life, would make first- 
hand acquaintance with it. He insisted 
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on a regular routine of exercise. The gym- 
nasium came into being, and Mr. Steve 
Dingle, physical instructor at the New 
York Athletic Club, took up a position in 
the Bannister household which he was 
wont to describe to his numerous friends 
as a soft snap. 

Certainly his hours were not long. 
Thirty minutes with old Mr. Bannister 
and thirty minutes with Mr. Bailey be- 
tween eight and nine in the morning and 
his duties were over for the day. But Steve 
was conscientious and checked any dispo- 
sition on the part of his two clients to shirk 
work with a firmness which Lora Delane 
Porter might have envied. 

There were moments when he positively 
bullied old Mr. Bannister. It would have 
amazed the clerks in his Wall Street office 
to see the meekness with which the old 
man obeyed orders. But John Bannister 
was a man who liked to get his money’s 
worth, and he knew that Steve was giving 
it to the last cent. 

Steve at that time was twenty-eight 
years old. He had abandoned an active 
connection with the ring, which had begun 
just after his seventeenth birthday, twelve 
months before his entry into the Bannister 
home, leaving behind him a record of 
which any boxer might have been proud. 
He personally was exceedingly proud of it, 
and made no secret of the fact. 

He was a man in private life of aston- 
ishingly even temper. The only thing that 
appeared to have the power to ruffle him 
to the slightest extent was the contempla- 
tion of what he described as the bunch of 
cheeses who pretended to fight nowadays. 
He would have considered it a privilege, 
it seemed, to be allowed to encounter all 
the middleweights in the country in one 
ring in a single night without training. 
But it appeared that he had promised his 
mother to quit, and he had quit. 

Steve’s mother was an old lady who in 
her day had been the best washerwoman 
on Cherry Hill. She was, moreover, com- 
pletely lacking in all the qualities which 
go to make up the patroness of sport. 
Steve had been injudicious enough to pay 
her a visit the day after his celebrated un- 
pleasantness with that rugged warrior, Pat 
O’Flaherty (né Smith), and, though he 
had knocked Pat out midway through the 
second round, he bore away from the arena 
a black eye of such a startling richness 
that old Mrs. Dingle had refused to be 
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comforted until he had promised never to 
enter the ring again. Which, as Steve 
said, had come pretty hard, he being a 
man who would rather be a water-bucket 
in a ring than a president outside it. 

But he had given the promise, and kept 
it, leaving the field to the above-men- 
tioned bunch of cheeses. There were times 
when the temptation to knock the head off 
Battling Dick this and Fighting Jack that 
became almost agony, but he never yielded 
to it. All of which suggests that Steve 
was a man of character, as indeed he was. 

Bailey, entering the gymnasium, found 
Steve already there, punching the bag with 
a force and precision which showed that 
the bunch of cheeses ought to have been 
highly grateful to Mrs. Dingle for her anti- 
pugilistic prejudices. 

“Good morning, Dingle,” said Bailey 
precisely. 

Steve nodded. Bailey began to don his 
gymnasium costume. Steve guve the ball 
a final punch and turned to him. He was 
a young man who gave the impression of 
being, in a literal sense, perfectly square. 
This was due to the breadth of his shoul- 
ders, which was quite out of proportion to 
his height. His chest was extraordinarily 
deep, and his stomach and waist small, so 
that to the observer seeing him for the 
first time in boxing trunks, he seemed to 
begin as a big man and, half-way down, 
change his mind and become a small one. 

His arms, which were unusually long 
and thick, hung down nearly to his knees 
and were decorated throughout with knobs 
and ridges of muscle that popped up and 
down and in and out as he moved in a 
manner both fascinating and frightening. 
His face increased the illusion of square- 
ness, for he had thick, straight eyebrows, 
a straight mouth, and a chin of almost the 
minimum degree of roundness. He in- 
spected Bailey with a pair of brilliant 
brown eyes which no detail of his appear- 
ance could escape. And Bailey, that 
morning, as has been said, was not look- 
ing his best. 

“'You’re lookin’ kind o’ sick, bo,” was 
Steve’s comment. “ I guess you was hittin’ 
it up with the gang last night in one of 
them lobster parlors.” 

Bailey objected to being addressed as 
“bo,” and he was annoyed that Steve 
should have guessed the truth respecting 
his overnight movements. Still more was 
he annoyed that Steve’s material mind 














should attribute to a surfeit of lobster a 
pallor that was superinduced by a tortured 
soul. 

“I did—ah—take supper last night, it 
is true,” he said. “ But if I am a little 
pale to-day, that is not the cause. Things 
have occurred to annoy me intensely.” 

“You should worry!” advised Steve. 
“Catch!” - 

The heavy medicine-ball struck Bailey 
in the chest before he could bring up his 
hands and sent him staggering back. 

“ Damn it, Dingle,” he gasped. “ Kind- 
ly give me warning before you do that sort 
of thing.” 

Steve was delighted. It amused his 
simple, honest soul to catch Bailey nap- 
ping, and the incident gave him a text on 
which to hang a lecture. And, next to 
fighting, he loved best the sound of his 
own voice. 

“Warning? Nix!” he said. “ Ain’t it 
just what I been telling you every day for 
weeks? You gotta be ready always. You 
seen me holding the pellet. You should 
oughter have been saying to yourself: ‘I 
gotta keep an eye on that gink, so’s he 
don’t soak me one with that thing when I 
ain’t looking. Then you would have 
caught it and whizzed it back at me, and 
maybe, if I hadn’t been ready for it, you 
might have knocked the breeze clean out 
of me.” 

“T should have derived no pleasure—” 

“ Why, say, suppose a plug-ugly sasshays 
up to you on the street to take a crack at 
your pearl stick-pin, do you reckon he’s 
going to drop you a postal card first? You 
gotta be ready for him. See what I mean?” 

“Let us spar,” said Bailey austerely. 
He had begun to despair of ever making 
Steve show him that deference and respect 
which he considered due to the son of the 
house. The more frigid he was, the more 
genial and friendly did Steve become. The 
thing seemed hopeless. 

It was a pleasing sight to see Bailey 
spar. He brought to the task the measured 
dignity which characterized all his actions. 
A left jab from him had all the majesty 
of a formal declaration of war. If he was 
a trifle slow in his movements for a pastime 
which demands a certain agility from its 
devotees, he at least got plenty of exercise 
and did himself a great deal of good. 

He was perspiring freely as he took off 
the gloves. A shower-bath, followed by 
brisk massage at the energetic hands of 
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Steve, made him feel better than he had 
imagined he could feel after that night of 
spiritual storm and stress. He was glow- 
ing as he put on his clothes, and a certain 
high resolve which had come to him in the 
night watches now returned with doubled 
force. 


“ Dingle,” he said, “how did I seem 
to-day?” 
“ Fine,” answered Steve courteously. 


“ You're gettin’ to be a regular terror.” 

“You think I shape well?” 

** Sure.” 

“T am glad. This morning I am going 
to thrash a man within an inch of his life.” 

“ What!” 

Steve spun round. Bailey’s face was set 
and determined. 

“You are?” said Steve feebly. 

“T am.” { 

“ What’s he been doing to you?” 

“TI am afraid I cannot tell you that. 
But he richly deserves what he will get.” 

Steve eyed him with affectionate in- 
terest. 

“ Well, ain’t you the wildcat!” he said. 
“Who'd have thought it? I’d always had 
you sized up as a kind o’ placid guy.” 

“T can be roused.” 

“ Gee, can’t I see it! But, say, what 
sort of a gook is this gink, anyway?” 

“In what respect?” 

“ Well, I mean is he a heavy or a middle 
or a welter or what? It makes a kind o’ 
difference, you know.” 

“T cannot say. I have not seen him.” 

“What! Not seen him? Then how’s 
there this fuss between you?” 

“ That is a matter into which I cannot 
go.” 

“Well, what’s his name, then? Maybe 
I know him. I know a few good people in 
this burg.” 

“‘T have no objection to telling you that. 
He is an artist, and his name is—his name 
a 

Wrinkles appeared in Bailey’s forehead. 
His eyes bulged anxiously behind their 
glasses. 

“T’ve forgotten,” he said blankly. 

“ For the love of Mike! Know where 
he lives?” 

“T am afraid not.” 

Steve patted him kindiy on the shoulder. 

“Take my advice, bo,” he said. “ Let 
the poor fellow off this time.” 

And so it came about that Bailey, in- 
stead of falling upon Kirk Winfield, hailed 
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a taxicab and drove to the apartment of 
Mrs. Lora Delane Porter. 





CHAPTER V 
WHEREIN OPPOSITES AGREE 


THE maid who opened the door showed 
a reluctance to let Bailey in. She said 
that Mrs. Porter was busy with her wri- 
ting and had given orders that she was not 
to be disturbed. 

Nothing could have infuriated Bailey 
more. He, Bailey Bannister, was to be 
refused admittance because this preposter- 
ous woman wished to write! It was the 
duty of all decent citizens to stop her wri- 
ting. If it had not been for her and her 
absurd books Ruth would never have 
made it necessary for him to pay this visit 
at all. 

“ Kindly take my card to Mrs. Porter 
and tell her that I must see her at once 
on a matter of the utmost urgency,” he 
directed. 

The domestic workers of America had 
not been trained to stand up against 
Bailey’s grand manner. The maid vanished 
meekly with the card, and presently re- 
turned and requested him to step in. 

Bailey found himself in a comfortable 
room, more like a man’s study than a 
woman’s boudoir. Books lined the walls. 
The furniture was strong and plain. At 
the window, on a swivel-chair before a 
roll-top desk, Mrs. Porter sat writing, her 
back to the door. 

“The gentleman, ma’am,” announced 
the maid. 

“ Sit down,” said his aunt, without look- 
ing round or ceasing to write, 

The maid went out. Bailey sat down. 
The gentle squeak of the quill pen con- 
tinued. 

Bailey coughed. 

“T have called this morning—” 

The left hand of the writer rose and 
waggled itself irritably above her left 
shoulder. 

“ Aunt Lora,” spoke Bailey sternly. 

“ Shish!” said the authoress. Only that 
and nothing more. Bailey, outraged, re- 
lapsed into silence. The pen squeaked 
on. 

After what seemed to Bailey a consider- 
able time, the writing ceased. It was suc- 
ceeded by the sound of paper vigorously 
blotted. Then, with startling suddenness, 
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Mrs. Porter whirled round on the swivel- 
chair, tilted it back, and faced him. 

“ Well, Bailey?” she said. 

She looked at Bailey. Bailey looked at 
her. Her eyes had the curious effect of 
driving out of his head what he had in- 
tended to say. 

“ Well?” she said again. 

He tried to remember the ‘excellent 
opening speech which he had prepared in 
the cab. 

“Good gracious, Bailey!” cried Mrs. 
Porter, “you have not come here and 
ruined my morning’s work for thé pleasure 
of looking at me surely? Say something.” 

Bailey found his voice. 

“T have called to see Ruth, who, I am 
informed, is with you.” 

“She is in her room. I made her break- 
fast in bed. Is there any message I can 
give her?” 

Bailey suddenly remembered the speech 
he had framed in the cab. 

“ Aunt Lora,” he said, “I am sorry to 
have to intrude upon you at so early an 
hour, but it is imperative that I see Ruth 
and ask her to explain the meaning of a 
most disturbing piece of news that has 
come to my ears.” 

Mrs. Porter did not appear to have 
heard him. 

“A man of your height should weigh 
more,” she said. ‘‘ What is your weight?” 

“ My weight; beside the point—” 

“Your weight is under a hundred and 
forty pounds, and it ought to be over a 
hundred and sixty. Eat more. Avoid 
alcohol. Keep regular hours.” 

“ Aunt Lora!” 

“ Well?” 

“T wish to see my sister.” 

“ You will have to wait. What did you 
wish to see her about?” 

“ That is a matter that concerns— No! 
I will tell you, for I believe you to be re- 
sponsible for the whole affair.” 

“ Well?” : 

“Last night, quite by chance, I found 
out that Ruth has for some time been pay- 
ing visits to the studio of an artist.” 

Mrs. Porter nodded. 

“ Quite right. Mr. Kirk Winfield. She 
is going to marry him.” 

Bailey’s hat fell to the floor. His stick 
followed. His mouth opened widely. His 
glasses shot from his nose and danced 
madly at the end of their string. 

“ What!” 














“It will be a most suitable match in 
every way,” said Mrs. Porter. 
Bailey bounded to his feet. 


“JTt’s incredible!” he shouted. “It’s 
ridiculous! It’s abominable! It’s—it’s 
incredible!” 


Mrs. Porter gazed upon his transports 
with about the same amount of interest 
which she would have bestowed upon a 
whirling dervish at Coney Island. 

“You have not seen Mr. Winfield, I 
gather?” 

“When I do, he will have reason to re- 
gret it. -I—” 

“ Sit down.” 

Bailey sat down. 

“ Ruth and Mr. Winfield are both per- 
fect types. Mr. Winfield is really a 
splendid specimen of a man. As to his in- 
telligence, I say nothing. I have ceased 
to expect intelligence in man, and I am 
grateful for the smallest grain. But phys- 
ically, he is magnificent. I could not wish 
dear Ruth a better husband.” 

Bailey had pulled himself together with 
a supreme effort and had achieved a frozen 
calm. 

“Such a marriage is, of course, out of 
the question,” he said. 

“ Why?” 

“ My sister cannot marry a—a nobody, 
an outsider—” 

“ Mr. Winfield is not a nobody. He is 
an extraordinarily healthy young man.” 

“ Are you aware that Ruth, if she had 
wished, could have married a prince?” 

“ She told me. A little rat of a man, I 
understood. She had far too much sense 
to do any such thing. She has a con- 
science. She knows what she owes to the 
future of the—” 

“ Bah!” cried Bailey rudely. 

“T suppose,” said Mrs. Porter, “ that, 
like most men, you care nothing for the 
future of the race? You are not interested 
in eugenics?” 

Bailey quivered with fury at the word, 
but said nothing. 

“If you have ever studied even so ele- 
mentary a subject as the color heredity of 
the Andalusian fowl—”’ 

The color heredity of the Andalusian 
fowl was too much for Bailey. 

“T decline to discuss any such drivel,” 
he said, rising. “ I came here to see Ruth, 
and—” 

“ And here she is,” said Mrs. Porter. 
The door opened, and Ruth appeared. 
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She looked, to Bailey, insufferably radiant 
and pleased with herself. 

“ Bailey!” she cried. “‘ Whatever brings 
my little Bailey here, when he ought to be 
working like a good boy in Wall Street?” 

“T will tell you.” Bailey’s demeanor 
was portentous. 

“ He’s frowning,” said Ruth. “ You 
have been stirring his hidden depths, Aunt 
Lora!” 

Bailey coughed. 

“ Ruth!” 

“ Bailey, don’t! You don’t know how 
terrible you look when you're roused.” 

“ Ruth, kindly answer me one question. 
Aunt Lora informs me that you are going 
to marry this man Winfield. Is it or is it 
not true?” 

“ Of course it’s true.” 

Bailey drew in his breath. He gazed 
coldly at Ruth, bowed to Mrs. Porter, and 
smoothed the nap of his hat. 

“ Very good,” he said stonily. “I shall 
now call upon this Mr. Winfield and 
thrash him.” With that he walked out of 
the room. 

He directed his cab to the nearest hotel, 
looked up Kirk’s address in the telephone- 
book, and ten minutes later was ringing 
the studio bell. 

A look of relief came into George Pen- 
nicut’s eyes as he opened the door. To 
George nowadays every ring at the bell 
meant a possible visit from Lora Delane 
Porter. 

“Is Mr. Kirk Winfield at home?” in- 
quired Bailey. 

“Yes, sir. Who shall I say, sir?” 

“ Kindly tell Mr. Winfield that Mr. 
Bannister wishes to speak to him.” 

“ Yes, sir. Will you step this way, sir?” 

Bailey stepped that way. 


While Bailey was driving to the studio 
in his taxicab, Kirk, in boxing trunks and 
a sleeveless vest, was engaged on his daily 
sparring exercise with Steve Dingle. 

This morning Steve seemed to be amused 
at something. As they rested, at the con- 
clusion of their fifth and final round, Kirk 
perceived that he was chuckling, and asked 
the reason. 

“Why, say,” explained Steve, “I was 
only thinking that it takes all kinds of 
ivory domes to make a nuttery. I ran 
across a new brand of simp this morning. 
Just before I come to you I’m scheduled 
to show up at one of these Astorbilt homes 
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t’other side of the park. First I mix it 
with the old man, then son and heir blows 
in and I attend to him. 

“ Well, this morning son acts like he’s 
all worked up. He’s one of these half- 
portion Willie-boys with Chippendale legs, 
but he throws out a line of talk that would 
make you wonder if it’s safe to let him run 
around loose. Says his mind’s made up; 
he’s going to thrash a gink within an inch 
of his life; going to muss up his features 
so bad he’ll have to have ’em replanted. 

“* Why?’ I says. ‘Never you mind,’ 
says he. ‘ Well, who is he?’ I asks. What 
do you think happens then? He thinks 
hard for a spell, rolls his eyes, and says: 
‘Search me. I’ve forgotten.’ ‘ Know 
where he lives?’ I asks him. ‘ Nope,’ he 
says. 

“Can you beat it! Seems to me if I 
had a kink in my coco that big I’d phone 
to an alienist and have myself measured 
for a strait-jacket. Gee! You meet all 
kinds, going around the way I do.” 

Kirk laughed and lit a cigarette. 

“ If you want to use the shower, Steve,” 
he said, “ you’d better get up there now. 
I sha’n’t be ready yet a while. Then, if 
this is one of your energetic mornings and 
you would care to give me a rub-down—” 

“Sure,” said Steve obligingly. He 
picked up his clothes and went up-stairs 
to the bath-room, which, like the bed- 
rooms, opened onto the gallery. Kirk 
threw himself on the couch, fixed his eyes 
on the ceiling, and began to think of Ruth. 

“Mr. Bannister,” announced George 
Pennicut at the door. 

Kirk was on his feet in one bound. The 
difference, to a man whose mind is far 
away, between “Mr. Bannister” and 
“Miss Bannister” is not great, and his 
first impression was that it was Ruth who 
had arrived. 

He was acutely conscious of his cos- 
tume, and was quite relieved when he saw, 
not Ruth, but a severe-looking young man, 
who advanced upon him in a tight-lipped, 
pop-eyed manner that suggested dislike 
and hostility. The visitor was a complete 
stranger to him, but, his wandering wits 
returning to their duties, he deduced that 
this must be one of Ruth’s relatives. 

It is a curious fact that the possibility 
of Ruth having other relatives than Mrs. 
Porter had not occurred to him till now. 
She herself filled his mind to such an ex- 
tent that he had never speculated on any 
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possible family that might be attached to 
her. To him Ruth was Ruth. He accept- 
ed the fact that she was Mrs. Porter’s 
niece. That she might also be somebody’s 
daughter or sister had not struck him. 
The look on Bailey’s face somehow 
brought it home to him that the world 
was about to step in and complicate the 
idyllic simplicity of his wooing. 

Bailey, meanwhile, as Kirk’s hundred 
and eighty pounds of bone and muscle de- 
tached themselves from the couch and 
loomed up massively before him, was con- 
scious of a weakening of his determination 
to inflict bodily chastisement. The truth 
of Steve’s remark, that it makes a differ- 
ence whether one’s intended victim is a 
heavyweight, a middle, or a welter, came 
upon him with some force. 

Kirk, in a sleeveless vest that showed 
up his chest and shoulders, was not an in- 
viting spectacle for a man intending as- 
sault and battery. Bailey decided to con- 
fine himself to words. There was nothing 
to be gained by a vulgar brawl. A digni- 
fied man of the world avoided violence. 

“Mr. Winfield?” 

“Mr. Bannister?” 

It was at this point that Steve, having 
bathed and dressed, came out on the gal- 
lery. The voices below halted him, and 
the sound of Bailey’s decided him to re- 
main where he was. Steve was not above 
human curiosity, and he was anxious to 
know the reason of Bailey’s sudden ap- 
pearance. 

“That is my name. It is familiar to 
you. My sister,” said Bailey bitterly, “ has 
made it so.” 

“'Won’t you sit down?” said Kirk. 

“No, thank you. I will not detain you 
long, Mr. Winfield.” 

“My dear fellow! There’s no hurry. 
Will you have a cigarette?” 

“ No, thank you.” 

Kirk was puzzled by his visitor’s man- 
ner. So, unseen in the shadows of the 
gallery, was Steve. 

“T can say what I wish to say in two 
words, Mr. Winfield,” said Bailey. “ This 
marriage is quite out of the question.” 

tai Eh?” 

“My father would naturally never con- 
sent to it. As soon as he hears of what 
has happened he will forbid it absolutely. 
Kindly dismiss from your mind entirely 
the idea that my sister will ever be per- 
mitted to marry you, Mr. Winfield.” 

















Steve, in the gallery, with difficulty sup- 
pressed a whoop of surprise. Kirk laughed 
ruefully. 

“ Aren’t you a little premature, Mr. 
Bannister? Aren’t you taking a good deal 
for granted?” 

“In what way?” 

“Well, that Miss Bannister cares the 
slightest bit for me, for instance; that I’ve 
one chance in a million of ever getting her 
to care the slightest bit for me?” 

Bailey was disgusted at this futile at- 
tempt to hide the known facts of the case 
from him. 

“You need not trouble to try and fool 
me, Mr. Winfield,” he said tartly. “I 
know everything. I have just seen my 
sister, and she told me herself in so many 
words that she intended to marry you.” 

To his amazement he found his hand 
violently shaken. 

“ My dear old man!” Kirk was stam- 
mering in his delight. “ My dear old sport, 
you don’t know what a weight you’ve 
taken off my mind. You know how it is. 
A fellow falls im love and instantly starts 
thinking he hasn’t a chance on earth. I 
hadn’t a notion she felt that way about 
me. I’m not fit to shine her shoes. My 
dear old man, if you hadn’t come and told 
me this I never should have had the nerve 
to say a word to her. 

“You’re a corker. You’ve changed 
everything. You'll have to excuse me. I 
must go to her. I can’t wait a minute. I 
must rush and dress. Make yourself at 
home here. Have you _ breakfasted? 
George! George! Say, George, I’ve got 
to rush away. See that Mr. Bannister has 
everything he wants. Get him some break- 
fast. Good-by, old man.” He gripped 
Bailey’s hand once more. “ You're all 
right. Good-by!” 

He sprang for the staircase. George 
Pennicut turned to the speechless Bailey. 

“ How would it be if I made you a nice 
cup of hot tea and a rasher of ’am, sir?” 
he inquired with a kindly smile. 

Bailey eyed him glassily, then found 
speech. 

“Go to hell!” he shouted. He strode 
to the door and shot into the street, a 
seething volcano. 

George, for his part, was startled, but 
polite. 

“ Yes, sir,” he said. 
and withdrew. 

Kirk, having reached the top of the 
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stairs, had to check the wild rush he was 
making for the bath-room in order not to 
collide with Steve, whom he found waiting 
for him with outstretched hand and sym- 
pathetic excitement writ large upon his 
face. 

“ Excuse me, squire,” said Steve, “ I’ve 
been playing the part of Rubberneck 
Rupert in that little drama you’ve just 
been starring in. I just couldn’t help 
listening. Say, this mitt’s for you. Shake 
it! So you’re going to marry Bailey’s 
sister, Ruth, are you? You're the lucky 
guy. She’s a queen!” 

“Do you know her, Steve?” 

“ Do I know her! Didn’t I tell you I 
was the tame physical instructor in that 
palace? I wish I had a dollar for every 
time I’ve thrown the medicine-ball at her. 
Why, I’m the guy that gave her that 
figure of hers. She don’t come to me regu- 
lar, like Bailey and the old man, but do I 
know her? I should say I did know her.” 

Kirk shook his hand. 

“You’re all right, Steve!” he said 
huskily, and vanished into the bath-room. 
A sound as of a tropical deluge came from 
within. 

Steve hammered upon the door. 
downpour ceased. 

“ Say!” called Steve. 

“ Hello?” 

“T don’t want to discourage you, squire, 
but—” 

The door opened and Kirk’s head ap- 
peared. 

“ What’s the matter?” 

“ Well, you heard what Bailey said?” 

“ About his father?” 

“Sure. It goes.” 

Kirk came out into the gallery, toweling 
himself vigorously. 

“‘'Who is her father?” he asked, seating 
himself on the rail. 

“ He’s a son of a gun,” said Steve with 
emphasis. “As rich as John D. pretty 
nearly and about as chummy as a rattle- 
snake. Were you thinking of calling and 
asking him for a father’s blessing?” 

“ Something of the sort, I suppose.” 

“ Forget it! He’d give you the hook 
before you’d got through asking if you 
might call him daddy.” 

“You’re comforting, Steve. They call 
you Little Sunbeam at home, don’t they?” 

“ Hell!” said Steve warmly, “I’m not 
shooting this at you just to make you feel 
bad. I gotta reason. I want to make you 
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see this ain’t going to be no society walk- 
over, with the Four Hundred looking on 
from the pews and poppa signing checks 
in the background. Say, did I ever tell 
you how I beat Kid Mitchell?” 

“ Does it apply to the case in hand?” 

“ Does it what to the which?” 

“ Has it any bearing on my painful po- 
sition? I only ask, because that’s what is 
interesting me most just now, and, if 






































“I HAVE JUST SEEN MY SISTER, AND SHE TOLD ME HERSELF THAT SHE INTENDED 
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you’re going to change the subject, there’s 
a chance that my attention may wander.” 

“Sure it does. It’s a—what d’you call 
it when you pull something that’s got an- 
other meaning tucked up its sleeve?” 

“ A parable?” 

“ That’s right. A-—what you said. 
Well, this Kid Mitchell was looked on as a 
coming champ in those days. He had 
cleaned up some good boys, while I had 
only gotten a rep about as big as a nickel 
with a hole in it. I guess I looked pie to 
him. He turkey-trotted up to me for the 
first round and stopped in front of me as 
if he was wondering what had blown in 
and whether the Gerry Society would 
stand for his hitting it. I could see him 
thinking ‘ This is too easy’ as plain as if 
he’d said it. And then he took another 
peek at me, as much as to say, ‘ Well, let’s 
get it over. Where shall I soak him first?’ 
And while he’s doing this I get in range 
and I put my left pretty smart into his 
lunch-wagon and I pick up my right off 
the carpet and hand it to him, and down 
he goes. And when he gets up again it’s 
pretty nearly to-morrow morning and I’ve 
drawn the winner’s end and gone home.” 

“ And the moral?” 

“ Why, don’t spar. Punch! 
for the wallop. Give it.” 

“You mean?” 

“Why, when old man Bannister says: 
‘Nix! You shall never marry my child!’ 
come back at him by saying: ‘ Thanks 
very much, but I’ve just done it!’ ” 

“ Good Heavens, Steve!” 

“ You'll never win out else. You don’t 
know old man Bannister. I do.” 

“ But—"* 

The door-bell rang. 

“ Who on earth’s that?” said Kirk. “ It 
can’t be Bailey back again.” 

“ Good morning, Pennicut,” spoke the 
clear voice of Mrs. Lora Delane Porter. 
“T wish to see Mr. Winfield.” 

“Yes, ma’am. He’s up-stairs in ’is 
bath!” 

“T will wait in the studio.” 

“ Good Lord!” cried Kirk, bounding 
from his seat on the rail. “ For Heaven’s 
sake, Steve, go and talk to her while I 
dress. I'll be down in a minute.” 

“Sure. What’s her name?” 

“ Mrs. Porter. You'll like her. Tell her 
all about yourself—where you were born, 
how much you are round the chest, what’s 
your favorite breakfast-food. That’s what 
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she likes to chat about. And tell her I'll 
be down in a second.” 

Steve, reaching the studio, found Mrs. 
Porter examining the boxing-gloves which 
had been thrown on a chair. 

“ Eight-ounce, ma’am,” he said genially, 
by way of introduction. “ Kirk’ll be 
lining up in a moment. He’s getting into 
his rags.” 

Mrs. Porter looked at him with the 
gimlet stare which made her so intensely 
disliked by practically every man she 
knew. 

“Are you a friend of Mr. Winfield?” 
she said. 

“Sure. We just been spieling together 
up above. He sent me down to tell you 
he won’t be long.” 

Mrs. Porter concluded her inspection. 

“ What is your name?” 

“ Dingle, ma’am.” 

“You are extraordinarily well de- 
veloped. You have unusually long arms 
for a man of your height.” 

“Yep. I got a pretty good reach.” 

“ Are you an artist?” 

“A which?” 

“ An artist. A painter.” 

Steve smiled broadly. 

“T’ve been called a good many things, 
but no one’s ever handed me that. No, 
ma’am, I’m a has-been.” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“ Granted.” 

“What did you say you were?” asked 
Mrs. Porter after a pause. 

“A has-been. I used to be a middle, 
but mother kicked, and I quit. All 
through taking a blue eye home! Wouldn’t 
that jar you?” 

“T have no doubt you intend to be ex- 
plicit—” 

“Not on your life!” protested Steve. 
“TI may be a roughneck, but I’ve got me 
manners. I wouldn’t get explicit with a 
lady.” 

Mrs. Porter sat down. 

“We appear to be talking at cross-pur- 
poses,” she said. “TI still do not gather 
what your profession is or was.” 

“Why, ain’t I telling you? 
be a middle—” 

“ What is a middle?” 

“ Why, it’s in between the light-heavies 
and the welters. I was a welter when I 
broke into the fighting game, but—” 

“Now I understand. You are a 
pugilist?” 
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“ Used to be. But mother kicked.” 

“ Kicked whom?” 

“You don’t get me, ma’am. When I 
say she kicked, [ mean my blue eye threw 
a scare into her, and she put a crimp in my 
career. Made me quit when I should have 
been champ in another couple of fights.” 

“T am afraid I cannot follow these do- 
mestic troubles of yours. And why do 
you speak of your blue eye? Your eyes 
are brown.” 

“This one wasn’t. It was the fattest 
blue eye you ever seen. I ran up against 
a short right hook. I put him out next 
round, ma’am, mind you, but that didn’t 
help me any with mother. Directly she 
seen me blue eye she said: ‘ That'll be 
all from you, Steve. You Stop it this min- 
ute.’ So I quit. But gee! It’s tough on 
a fellow to have to sit out of the game and 
watch a bunch of cheeses like this new 
crop of middleweights swelling around 
and calling themselves fighters when they 
couldn’t lick a postage-stamp, not if it 
was properly trained. Hell! Beg pardon, 
ma’am.” 

“T find you an interesting study, Mr. 
Dingle,” said Mrs. Porter thoughtfully. 
“T have never met a pugilist before. Do 
you box with Mr. Winfieid?” 

“Sure. Kirk and me go five rounds 
every morning.” 

“You have been boxing with him to- 
day? Then perhaps you can tell me if an 
absurd young man in eye-glasses has 
called here yet? He is wearing a gray—” 

“ Do you mean Bailey, ma’am? Bailey 
Bannister?” 

“You know my nephew, Mr. Dingle?” 

“ Sure. I box with him every morning.” 

“T never expected to hear that my 
nephew Bailey did anything so sensible as 
to take regular exercise. He does not look 
as if he did.” 

“ He certainly is a kind o’ half-portion, 
ma’am. But say, if he’s your nephew, 
Miss Ruth’s your niece.” 

“ Perfectly correct.” 

“Then you know all about this 
business?” 

“ Which business, Mr. Dingle?” 

“Why, Kirk and Miss Ruth.” 

Mrs. Porter raised her eyebrows. 

“ Really, Mr. Dingle! Has Mr. Win- 
field made you his confidant?” 

“ How’s that?” 

“Has Mr. Winfield told you about my 
niece and himself?” 
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“ Hell, no! You don’t find a real per- 
son like Kirk shooting off his head about 
that kind of thing. I had it from Bailey.” 

“ From Bailey?” 

“ Surest thing you know. He blew in 
here and shouted it all out at the top of 
his voice.” 

“Indeed! I was wondering if he had 
arrived yet. He left my apartment say- 
ing he was going to thrash Mr. Winfield. 
I came here to save him from getting hurt. 
Was there any trouble?” 

“Not so’s you could notice it. I guess 
when he’d taken a slant at Kirk he thought 
he wouldn’t bother to swat him. Say, 
ma’am—” 

“ Well?” 

“Whose corner are you in for this 
scrap?” 

“1 don’t understand you.” 

“ Well, are you rooting for Kirk, or are 
you holding the towel for old man Ban- 
nister?” 

“You mean, do I wish Mr. Winfield to 
marry my niece?” 

“ You're hep.” 

“ Most certainly I do. It was I who 
brought them together.” 

“ Bully for you! Well, say, I just been 
shooting the dope into Kirk up-stairs. I 
been—you didn’t happen to read the re- 
port of a scrap I once had with a gazook 
called Kid Mitchell, did you, ma’am?” 

“T seldom, I may say never, read the 
sporting section of the daily papers.” 

Steve looked at her in honest wonder. 

“ For the love of Pete! What else do 
you find to read in ’em?” he said. “ Well, 
I was telling Kirk about -it.. The Kid 
came at me to soak me, but I soaked him 
first and put him out. It’s the only thing 
to do, ma’am, when you're up against it. 
Get in the first wallop before the other guy 
can get himself set for his punch. ‘ Kirk,’ 
I says, ‘don’t you wait for old man Ban- 
nister to tell you you can’t marry Miss 
Ruth. Marry her before he can say it.’ 
I wish you'd tell him the same thing, 
ma’am. You know the old man as well as 
I do—better, I guess—and you know that 
Kirk ain’t got a chance in a million with 
him if he don’t rush him. Ain’t that 
right?” 

“Mr. Dingle,” said Mrs. Porter, “TI 
should like to shake you by the hand. It 
is amazing to me to find such sound sense 
in a man. You have expressed my view 
exactly. If I have any influence with Mr. 











Winfield, he shall marry my niece to-day. 
You are a man of really exceptional in- 
telligence, Mr. Dingle.” 

“ Aw, check it with your hat, ma’am!” 
murmured Steve modestly. “ Nix on the 
bouquets! I’m only a roughneck. But I 
fall for Miss Ruth, and there ain’t many 
like Kirk, so I’d like to see them happy. 
It would sure get my goat the worst way 
to have the old man gum the game for 
them.” 

“TI cannot understand a word you say,” 
said Mrs. Porter, “ but I fancy we mean 
the same thing. Here comes Mr. Winfield 
at last. I will speak to him at once ” 

“ Spiel away, ma’am,” said Steve. “ The 
floor’s yours.” 

Kirk entered the studio. 





CHAPTER VI 
BREAKING THE NEWS 


Otp John Bannister returned that night. 
Learning from Bailey’s trembling lips the 
tremendous events that had been taking 
place in his absence, he was first irritated, 
then coldly amused. His coolness damp- 
ened, while it comforted, Bailey. 

A bearer of sensational tidings likes to 
spread a certain amount of dismay and 
terror; but, on the other hand, it was a 
relief to him to find that his father ap- 
peared to consider trivial a crisis which, to 
Bailey, had seemed a disaster without 
parallel in the annals of American social 
life. 

“ She said she was going to marry him!” 

Olid Bannister opened the nut-cracker 
mouth that always had the appearance of 
crushing something. His pale eyes glowed 
for an instant. 

“ Did she?” he said. 

“She seemed very—ah—determined.” 

“ Did she!” 

Silence falling like a cloud at this point, 
Bailey rightly conjectured that the audi- 
ence was at an end and left the room. His 
father bit the end off a cigar and began to 
smoke. 

Smoking, he reviewed the situation, and 
his fighting spirit rose to grapple with it. 
He was not sorry that this had happened. 
His was a patriarchal mind, and he wel- 
comed opportunities of exercising his au- 
thority over his children. It had always 


been his policy to rule them masterfully, 
and he had often resented the fact that his 
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daughter, by the nature of things, was to 
a great extent outside his immediate rule. 

During office hours business took him 
away from her. The sun never set on his 
empire over Bailey, but it needed a 
definite crisis like the present one to en- 
able him to jerk at the reins which guided 
Ruth, and he was glad of the chance to 
make his power felt. 

The fact that this affair brought him 
into immediate contact with Mrs. Porter 
added to his enjoyment. Of all the people, 
men or women, with whom his business or 
social life had brought him into conflict, 
she alone had fought him squarely and 
retired with the honors of war. When his 
patriarchal mind had led him to bully his 
late wife, it was Mrs. Porter who had 
fought her cause. It was Mrs. Porter who 
openly expressed her contempt for his 
money and certain of his methods of ma- 
king it. She was the only person in his 
immediate sphere over whom he had no 
financial hold. 

He was a man who liked to be sur- 
rounded by dependents, and Mrs. Porter 
stoutly declined to be a dependent. She 
moved about the world, blunt and self- 
sufficing, and he hated her as he hated 
no one else. The thought that she had 
now come to grips with him and that he 
could beat her in open fight was pleasant 
to him. All his life, except in his conflicts 
with her, he had won. He meant to win 
now. 

Bailey’s apprehensions amused him. He 
had a thorough contempt for all actors, 
authors, musicians, and artists, whom he 
classed together in one group as men who 
did not count, save in so far as they gave 
mild entertainment to the men who, like 
himself, did count. The idea of anybody 
taking them seriously seemed too fantastic 
to be considered. 

Of affection for his children he had little. 
Bailey was useful in the office, and Ruth 
ornamental at-home. They satisfied him. 
He had never troubled to study their char- 
acters. It had never occurred to him to 
wonder if they were fond of him. They 
formed a necessary part of his household, 
and beyond that he was not interested in 
them. If he had ever thought about 
Ruth’s nature, he had dismissed her as a 
feminine counterpart of Bailey, than whom 
no other son and heir in New York be- 
haved so exactly as a son and heir should. 

That Ruth, even under the influence of 
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Lora Delane Porter, should have been 
capable of her present insubordination, 
was surprising, but the thing was too 
trivial to be a source of anxiety. The 
mischief could be checked at once before 
it amounted to anything. 

Bailey had not been gone long before 
Ruth appeared. She stood in the door- 
way looking at him for a moment. Her 
face was pale and her eyes bright. She 
was breathing quickly. 

“ Are you busy, father? 
tell you something.” 

John Bannister smiled. He had a wintry 
smile, a sort of muscular affection of the 
mouth, to which his eyes contributed noth- 
ing. He had made up his mind to be per- 
fectly calm and pleasant with Ruth. He 
had read in novels and seen on the stage 
situations of this kind, where the father 
had stormed and blustered. The foolish- 
ness of such a policy amused him. A 
strong man had no need to behave like 
that. 

“T think I have heard it already,” he 
said. “I have just been seeing Bailey.” 
“ What did Bailey tell you, father?” 

“ That you fancied yourself in love with 
some actor or artist or other whose name 
I have forgotten.” 

“Tt is not fancy. 

“ Yes?” 

There was a pause. 

“ Are you very angty, father?” 

“Why should I be? Let’s talk it over 
quietly. There’s no need to make a 
tragedy of it.” 

“T’m glad you feel like that, father.” 

John Bannister lit another cigar. 

“ Tell me all about it,” he said. 

Ruth found herself surprisingly near 
tears. She had come into the room with 
every nerve in her body braced fur a 
supreme struggle. Her father’s unexpected 
gentleness weakened her, exactly as he had 
foreseen. The plan of action which he 
had determined upon was that of the 
wrestler who yields instead of resisting, in 
order to throw an antagonist off his 
balance. 

“ How did it begin?” he asked. 

“Well,” said Ruth, “it began when 
Aunt Lora took me to his studio.” 

“ Yes, I heard that it was she who set 
the thing going. She is a friend of this 
fellow—what is his name?” 

“t+ Winfield. Yes, she seemed to 


I—I want to 


I do love him.” 


know him quite well.” 
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“ And then?” 

In spite of her anxiety, Ruth smiled. 

“Well, that’s all,” she said. “I just 
fell in love with him.” 

Mr. Bannister nodded. 

“You just fell in love with him,” he 
repeated. “ Pretty quick work, wasn’t it?” 

“IT suppose it was.” 

“You just took one look at him and saw 
he was the affinity, eh?” 


“1 suppose so.” 

“ And what did he do? Was he equally 
sudden?” 

Ruth laughed. She was feeling quite 
happy now. 


“He would have like to be, poor dear, 
but he felt he had to be cautious and pre- 
pare the way before telling me. If it hadn’t 
been for Bailey, he might be doing it still. 
Apparently, Bailey went to him and said I 
had said I was going to marry him, and 
Kirk came flying round, and—well, then it 
was all right.” 

Mr. Bannister drew thoughtfully at his 
cigar. He was silent for a few moments. 

“Well, my dear,” he said at last. “I 
think you had better consider the engage- 
ment broken off.” 

Ruth looked at him quickly. He still 
smiled, but his eyes were cold and hard. 
She realized suddenly that she had been 
played with, that all this kindliness and 
amiability had been merely a substitute 
for the storm which she had expected. 
After all, it was to be war between them, 
and she braced herself for it. 

“ Father!” she cried. 

Mr. Bannister continued to puff serene- 
ly at his cigar. 

“We needn’t get worked up about it,” 
he said. “Let’s keep right on talking it 
over quietly.” 

“Very well,” said Ruth. “ But, after 
what you have just said, what is there to 
talk over?” 

“You might be interested to hear my 
reasons for saying it.” 

“ And I will argue my side.” 

Mr. Bannister waved his hand gently. 

“You don’t have to argue. You just 
listen.” 

Ruth bit her lip. 

“ Well?” 

“In the first place,” said her father, 
“about this young man. What is he? 
Bailey says he is am artist. Well, what 
has he ever done? Why don’t I know his 
name? I buy a good many pictures, but I 
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don’t remember ever signing a check for 
one of his. 1 read the magazines now and 
then, but I can’t recall seeing his signa- 
ture to any of the illustrations. How does 
he live, anyway, without going into the 
question of how he intends to support a 
wife?” 

“Aunt Lora told me he has private 
means.” 

“ How much?” 

“ Five thousand dollars a year.” 

“ Exactly the amount necessary to let 
him live without working. I have him 
placed now. I know his type. I could 
show you a thousand men in this city in 
exactly the same position. They don’t 
starve and they don’t work. This young 
man of yours is a loafer.” 

“ Well?” 

Ruth’s voice was quiet, but a faint color 
had crept into her face and her eyes were 
blazing. 

“ Now perhaps you would care to hear 
what I think of his principles. How do 
you feel that he comes out of this busi- 
ness? Does he show to advantage? Isn’t 
there just a suspicion of underhandedness 
about his behavior?” 

“ No.” 

He lets you pay these secret 


Ruth interrupted. 

“ There was nothing secret about them 
—to him. Aunt Lora brought me to the 
studio in the first place, and she kept on 
bringing me. I don’t suppose it ever oc- 
curred to Kirk to wonder who I was and 
who my father might be. He has been 
perfectly straight. If you like to say I 
have been underhanded, I admit it. I 
have. More so than you imagine. I just 
wanted him, and I didn’t care for anything 
except that.” 

“Tt did not strike you that you owed 
anything to me, for instance?” 

“ No.” 

“T should have thought that, as your 
father, I had certain claims.” 

Ruth was silent. 

Mr. Bannister sighed. 

“ T thought you were fond of me, Ruth,” 
he said wistfully. It was the wrestler 
yielding instead of resisting. Ruth’s hard 
composure melted instantly. She flung 
her arms round his neck in a burst of re- 
morseful affection. 

“ Of course I am, father dear. 
making this awfully hard for me.” 


You're 
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Mr. Bannister chuckled inwardly. It 
seemed to him that victory was in sight. 
He always won, he told himself, always. 

“T only want you to be sensible.” 

Ruth stiffened at the word. It jarred 
upon her. She felt that they were leagues 
apart, that they could never be in sym- 
pathy with each other. 

“ Father,” she said. 

“ Ves?” 

“ Would you like to see Kirk?” 

“T have been wondering when he was 
going to appear on the scene. I always 
thought it was customary on these occa- 
sions for the young man to present himself 
in person, and not let the lady fight his 
battles for him. Is this Mr. Winfield a 
little deficient in nerve?” 

Ruth flushed angrily. 

“‘T particularly asked Kirk not to come 
here before I had seen you. I insisted on 
it. Naturally, he wanted to.” 

“ Of course!” 

There was a sneer in his voice which he 
did not try to hide. It flicked Ruth like 
a whip. Her painfully preserved restraint 
broke up under it. 

“Do you think Kirk is afraid of you, 
father?” 

“Tt crossed my mind.” 

“ He is not.” 

“T have only your word for it.” 

“You can have his if you want it. 
There is the telephone. You can have him 
here in ten minutes if you want to see 
him.” 

“A very good idea. But, as it happens, 
I do not want to see him. There is no 
necessity. His views on this matter do not 
interest me. I—” 

There was a hurried knock at the door. 
Bailey burst in, ruffled and wild as to the 
eyes. 

“ Father,” he cried, “I don’t want to 
interrupt you, but that infernal woman, 


Aunt Lora, has arrived, and says she won’t 


go till she has seen you. She’s down- 
stairs now.” 

“Not now,” said Lora Delane Porter, 
moving him to one side and entering the 
room. “I thought it would be a comfort 
to you, Ruth, to have me with you to help 
explain exactly how matters stand. Good 
evening, John. Go away, Bailey. Now let 
us discuss things quietly.” 

“ She is responsible for the whole thing, 
father,” cried Bailey. 

Mr. Bannister rose. 
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“There is nothing to discuss,” he said 
shortly. ‘“ I have no wish to speak to you 
at all. As you appear to have played a 
large part in this affair, I may as well tell 
you that it is settled. Ruth will not marry 
Mr. Winfield.” 

Lora Delane Porter settled herself com- 
fortably in a chair. She drew off her 
gloves and placed them on the table. 

“ Please ask that boy Bailey to go,” she 
said. ‘“ He annoys me. I cannot marshal 
my thoughts in his presence.” 

Quelled by her eye, Bailey removed 
himself. His father remained standing. 
Ruth, who had risen at her aunt’s entry, 
sat down again. Mrs. Porter looked round 
the room with some approval. 

“You have a nice taste in pictures, 
John,” she said. “ That is a Corét, surely, 
above the mantelpiece?” 

“ Will you—” 

“But about this little matter. You 
dislike the idea of Ruth marrying Mr. 
Winfield? Have you seen Mr. Winfield?” 

“T have not.” 

“Then how can you possibly decide 
whether he is a fit husband for Ruth?” 

“T know all about him.” 

“ What do you know?” 

“ What Ruth has told me. That he is 
a loafer who pretends to be an artist.” 

“ He is a poor artist. I grant you that. 
His drawing is weak. But are you aware 
that he is forty-three inches round the 
chest, six feet tall, and in perfect physical 
condition?” 

“ What has that to do with it?” 

“ Everything. You have not read my 
‘ Principles of Selection ’?” 

“T have not.” 

“T will send you a copy to-morrow.” 

“ T will burn it directly it arrives.” 

“Then you will miss a great deal of 
valuable information,” said Mrs. Porter 
tranquilly. 

There was a pause. John Bannister 
glared furiously at Mrs. Porter, but her 
gaze was moving easily about the room, 
taking in each picture in turn in a leisurely 
inspection. 

An exclamation from Ruth broke the 
silence, a sharp cry like that of an animal 
in pain. She sprang up, her face working, 
her eyes filled with tears. 

“T can’t stand it!” she cried. “I can’t 
stand it any longer! Father, Kirk and I 


were married this afternoon.” 
Mrs. Porter went quickly to her and put 
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her arm round her. Ruth was sobbing 
helplessly. The strain had. broken her. 
John Bannister’s face was leaden. The 
veins stood out on his forehead. His 
mouth twisted dumbly. 

Mrs. Porter led Ruth gently to the 
door and pushed her out. Then she closed 
it and turned to him. 

“So now you know, John,” she said. 
“ Well, what are you going to do about 
it?” 

Self-control was second nature with 
John Bannister. For years he had culti- 
vated it as a commercial asset. Often a 
fortune had depended on his mastery of 
his emotions. Now, in an instant, he had 
himself under control once more. His face 
resumed its normal expression of cold im- 
passiveness. Only his mouth twitched a 
little. 

“Well?” asked Mrs. Porter. 

“Take her away,” he said quietly. 
“ Take her out of here. Let her go to him. 
I have done with he...” 

“T suppose so,” said Mrs. Porter, and 
left the room. 





CHAPTER VII 
SUFFICIENT UNTO THEMSELVES 


Some months after John Bannister had 
spoken his ultimatum in the library two 
drought-stricken men met on the Rialto. 
It was a close June evening, full of thirst. 

“I could do with a drink,” said the first 
man. “ Several.” 

“My tongue is black clear down to the 
roots,” said the second. 

“Let’s go up to Kirk Winfield’s,” pro- 
posed the first man, inspired. 

“Not for me,” said the other briefly. 
“ Haven’t you heard about Kirk? He’s 
married!” 

“ T know—but—” 

“And when I say married, I mean mar- 
ried. She’s old John Bannister’s daughter, 
you know, and I guess she inherits her 
father’s character. She’s what I call a de- 
termined girl.- She seems to have made up 
her mind that the old crowd that used to 
trail around the studio aren’t needed any 
longer, and they’ve been hitting the side- 
walk on one ear ever since the honeymoon. 

“Tf you want to see her in action, go 
up there now. She'll be perfectly sweet 
and friendly, but somehow you'll get the 
notion that you don’t want to go there 
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again, and that she can bear up if you 
don’t. It’s something in her manner. I 
guess it’s a trick these society girls learn. 
You’ve seen a bouncer handling a souse. 
He doesn’t rough-house him. He just 
puts his arm round his waist and kind of 


suggests he should leave the place. Well, 
it’s like that.” 
“ But doesn’t Kirk kick? He used to 


like having us around.” 

His friend laughed. 

“ Kick? Kirk? You should see him! 
He just sits there waiting for you to go, 
and, when you do go, shuts the door on you 
so quick you have to jump to keep from 
getting your coat caught in it. I tell you, 
those two are about all the company either 
of them needs. They’ve got the Newly- 
weds licked to a whisper.” 

“Tt’s always the best fellows that get 
it worse,” said the other philosophically, 
“ and it’s always the fellows you think are 
safe, too. I could have bet on Kirk. Six 
months ago I’d have given you any odds 
you wanted that he would never marry.” 

“ And I wouldn’t have taken you. It’s 
always the way.” 


The criticisms of the two thirsty men, 
though prejudiced, were accurate. Mar- 
riage had undeniably wrought changes in 
Kirk Winfield. It had blown up, decen- 
tralized, and rearranged his entire scheme 
of life. 

Kirk’s was one of those natures that run 
to extremes. He had been a whole-hearted 
bachelor, and he was assuredly a much- 
married married man. For the first six 
months Ruth was almost literally his whole 
world. His friends, the old brigade of the 
studio, had dropped away from him in a 
body. They had visited the studio once 
or twice at first, but after that had mys- 
teriously disappeared. He was too en- 
grossed in his happiness to speculate on 
the reasons for this defection: he only 
knew that he was glad of it. 

Their visits had not been a success. 
Conversation had flowed fitfully. Some 
sixth sense told him that Ruth, though 
charming to them all, had not liked them; 
and he himself was astonished to find what 
dull dogs they really were. It was odd how 
out of sympathy he felt with them. They 
seemed so unnecessary: yet what a large 
part of his life they had once made up. 

Something had come between him and 
them. What it was he.did not know. 

13 
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Ruth could have told him. She was the 
angel with the flaming sword who guarded 
their paradise. Marriage was causing her 
to make unexpected discoveries with re- 
gard to herself. Before she had always 
looked on herself as a rather unusually 
reasonable, and certainly not a_ jealous, 
woman. But now she was filled with an 
active dislike for these quite harmless 
young men who came to try and share 
Kirk with her. ’ 

She knew it was utterly illogical. A 
man must have friends. Life could not be 
forever a hermitage of two. She tried to 
analyze her objection to these men, and 
came to the conclusion that it was the fact 
that they had known Kirk before she did 
that caused it. 

She made a compromise with herself. 
Kirk should have friends, but they must 
be new ones. In a little while, when this 
crazy desire to keep herself and him alone 
together in a world of their own should 
have left her, they would begin to build 
up a circle. But these men whose vocabu- 
lary included the words “ Do you remem- 
ber?” must be eliminated, one and all. 

Kirk, blissfully unconscious that his fu- 
ture was being arranged for him and the 
steering-wheel of his life quietly taken out 
of his hands, passed his days in a state of 
almost painful happiness. It never crossed 
his mind that he had ceased to be master 
of his fate and captain of his soul. The 
reins were handled so gently that he did 
not feel them. It seemed to him that he 
was traveling of his own free will along a 
pleasant path selected by himself. 

He saw his friends go from him without 
a regret. Perhaps at the bottom of his 
heart he had always had a suspicion of 
contempt for them. He had taken them 
on their surface value, as amusing fellows 
who were good company of an evening. 
There was not one of them whom he had 
ever known as real friends know each 
other—not one, except Hank Jardine; and 
Hank had yet to be subjected to the acid 
test of the new conditions. 

There were moments when the thought 
of Hank threw a shadow across his happi- 
ness. He could let these others go, but 
Hank was different. And something told 
him that Ruth would not like Hank. 

But these shadows were not frequent. 
Ruth filled his life too completely to allow 
him leisure to brood on possibilities of fu- 
ture trouble. 
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Looking back, it struck him that on 
their wedding-day they had been almost 
strangers. They had taken each other 
blindly, trusting to instinct. Since then 
he had been getting to know her. It was 
astonishing how much there was to know. 
There was a fresh discovery to be made 
about her every day. She was a perpetu- 
ally recurring miracle. 

The futility of his old life made him 
wince whenever he dared think of it. How 
he had drifted, a useless log on a sluggish 
current! 

He was certainly a whole-hearted con- 
vert. As to Saul of Tarsus, so to him there 
had come a sudden blinding light. He 
could hardly believe that he was the same 
person who had scoffed at the idea of a 
man giving up his life to one woman and 
being happy. But then the abstract wife 
had been a pale, bloodless fantom, and 
Ruth was real. 

It was the realness of her that kept him 
in a state of perpetual amazement. To 
see her moving about the studio, to touch 
her, to look at her across the dinner-table, 
to wake in the night and hear her breath- 
ing at his side. It seemed to him 
that centuries might pass, yet these things 
would still be wonderful. 

And always in his heart there was the 
gratitude for what she had done for him. 
She had given up everything to share his 
life. She had weighed him in the balance 
against wealth and comfort and her place 
among the great ones of the world, and 
had chosen him. There were times when 
the thought filled him with a kind of de- 
lirious pride: times, again, when he felt a 
grateful humility that made him long to 
fall down and worship this goddess who 
had stooped to him. 

In a word, he was very young, very 
much in love, and for the first time in his 
life was living with every drop of blood in 
his veins. 


Hank returned to New York in due 
course. He came to the studio the same 
night, and he had not been there five min- 
utes before a leaden weight descended on 
Kirk’s soul. It was as he had feared. 
Ruth did not like him. 

Hank was not the sort of man who 
makes a universal appeal. Also, he was 
no ladies’ man. He was long and lean and 


hard-bitted, and his supply of conventional 
small talk was practically non-existent. 
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To get the best out of Hank, as has been 
said, you had to let him take his coat off 
and put his feet up on the back of a second 
chair and reconcile yourself to the pestifer- 
ous brand of tobacco which he affected. 

Ruth conceded none of these things. 
Throughout the interview Hank sat bolt 
upright, tucking a pair of shoes of the 
dreadnaught class coyly underneath his 
chair, and drew suspiciously at Turkish 
cigarettes from Kirk’s case. An air of 
constraint hung over the party. Again 
and again Kirk hoped that Hank would 
embark on the epic of his life, but shyness 
kept Hank dumb. 

He had heard, on reaching New York, 
that Kirk was married, but he had learned 
no details, and had conjured up in his 
mind the vision of a jolly little girl of the 
Bohemian type, who would make a fuss 
over him as Kirk’s oldest friend. Con- 
fronted with Ruth, he lost a nerve which 
had never before failed him. This gorgeous 
creature, he felt, would never put up with 
those racy descriptions of wild adventures 
which had endeared him to Kirk. As soon 
as he could decently do so, he left, and 
Kirk, returning to the studio after seeing 
him out, sat down moodily, trying to con- 
vince himself against his judgment. that 
the visit had not been such a failure after 
all. 

Ruth was playing the piano softly. She 
had turned out all the lights except one, 
which hung above her head, shining on 
her white arms as they moved. From 
where he sat Kirk could see her profile. 
Her eyes were half closed. 

The sight of her, as it always did, sent 
a thrill through him, but he was: conscious 
of an ache behind it. He had hoped so 
much that Hank would pass, and he knew 
that he had not. Why was it that two 
people so completely one as Ruth and 
himself could not see Hank with the same 
eyes? 

He knew that she had thought him un- 
couth and impossible. Why could not 
Hank have exerted himself more, instead 
of sitting there in that stuffed way? Why 
could not Ruth have unbent? Why had 
not he himself done something to save the 
situation? Of the three, he blamed him- 
self most. He was the one who should 
have taken the lead and made things 
pleasant for everybody instead of forcing 
out conversational platitudes. 

Once or twice he had caught Hank’s 
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eye, and had hated himself for under- 
standing what it said and not being able 
to deny it. He had marked the end of 
their old relationship, the parting of the 
ways, and that a tragedy had been played 
out that night. 

He found himself thinking of Hank as 
of a friend who had died. What times 
they had had! How smoothly they had 
got on together! He could not recall a 
single occasion on which they had fallen 
out, from the time when they had fought 
as boys at the prep school and cemented 
their friendship the next day. After that 
there had been periods when they had part- 
ed, sometimes for more than a year; but 
they had always come together again and 
picked up the threads as neatly as if there 
had been no gap in their intimacy. 

He had gone to college: Hank had start- 
ed on the roving life which suited his tem- 
perament. But they had never lost touch 
with each other. And now it was all over. 
They would meet again, but it would not 
be the same. The angel with the flaming 
swerd stood between them. 

For the first time since the delirium of 
marriage had seized upon him, Kirk was 
conscious of a feeling that all was not for 
the best in a best of all possible worlds, 
a feeling of regret, not that he had mar- 
ried—the mere thought would have been 
a blasphemy—but that marriage was such 
a complicated affair. He liked a calm life, 
free from complications, and now they 
were springing up on every side. 

There was the matter of the models. 
Kirk had supposed that it was only in the 
cemic papers that the artist’s wife object- 
ed to his employing models. He had 
classed it with the mother-in-law joke, 
respecting it for its antiquity, but not 
imagining that it ever really happened. 
And Ruth had brought this absurd situa- 
tion into the sphere of practical politics 
only a few days ago. 

Since his marriage Kirk had dropped his 
work almost entirely. There had seemed 
to be no time for it. He liked to spend 
his days going round the stores with Ruth, 
buying her things, or looking in at the win- 
dows of Fifth Avenue shops and choosing 
what he would buy her when he had made 
his fortune. It was agreed upon between 
them that he was to make his fortune some 
day. 

Kirk’s painting had always been more of 
a hobby with him than a profession. He 
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knew he had talent, but talent without 
hard work is a poor weapon, and he had 
always shirked hard work. He had an 
instinct for color, but his drawing was un- 
certain. He hated line-work, while know- 
ing that only through steady practise at 
line-work could he achieve his artistic sal- 
vation. He was an amateur, and a lazy 
amateur. 

But once in a while the work fever 
would grip him. It had gripped him a 
few days before Hank’s visit. An idea for 
a picture had come to him, and he had 
set to work upon it with his usual im- 
pu'siveness. 

This had involved the arrival of Miss 
Hilda Vince at the studio. There was no 
harm in Miss Vince. Her morals were ir- 
reproachable. She supported a work-shy 
father, and was engaged to be married to 
a young gentleman who traveled for a hat 
firm. But she was of a chatty disposition 
and no respecter of persons. She had 
posed frequently for Kirk in his bachelor 
days, and was accustomed to call him by 
his first name—a fact which Kirk had for 
gotten until Ruth, who had been out in the 
park, came in. 

Miss Vince was saying at the moment: 
“So I says to her, ‘ Kirk’s just phoned to 
me to sit.’ ‘What! Kirk!’ she says. ‘Is 
he doin’ a bit of work for a change? Well, 
it’s about time.’ ‘ Aw, Kirk don’t need to 
work,’ I says. ‘ He’s a plute. He’s got it 
in gobs.’ So—” 

“T didn’t know you were busy, dear,” 
said Ruth. “TI won’t interrupt you.” 

She went out. 

“Was that your wife?” inquired Miss 
Vince. “ She’s got a sweet face. Say, I 
read the piece about you and her in the 
paper. You certainly got a nerve, Kirk, 
breaking in on the millionaires that way.” 

That night Ruth spoke her mind about 
Miss Vince. It was in vain that Kirk 
touched on the work-shy father, dwelt 
feelingly on the young gentleman who 
traveled in hats. Ruth had made up her 
mind. It was thumbs down for Miss 
Vince. 

“ But if I’m to paint,” said Kirk, “I 
must have models.” 

“There must be hundreds who don’t 
call you by your Christian name.” 

“ After about five minutes they all do,” 
said Kirk. “ It’s a way they’ve got. They 
mean no harm.” 

Ruth then made this brilliant sugges- 
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tion: “ Kirk, dear, why don’t you paint 
landscapes?” 


In spite of his annoyance, he laughed. 

“Why don’t I paint landscapes, Ruth? 
Because I’m not a landscape painter, that’s 
why.” 

“ You could learn.” 

“Tt’s a different branch of the trade 
altogether. You might just as well tell a 
catcher to pitch.” 

“Well, anyhow,” retorted Ruth with 
spirit, “I won’t have that Vince creature 
in the place again.” 

It was the first time she had jerked at 
the reins or given any sign that she was 
holding them, and undoubtedly this was 
the moment at which Kirk should have 
said: “‘ My dearest, the time has come for 
me to state plainly that my soul is my 
own. I decline to give in to this absurd 
suggestion. Marriage is an affair of give 
and take, not a circus where one party 
holds the hoop while the other jumps 
through and shams dead. We shall be 
happier later on if we get this clearly into 
our heads now.” 

What he did say was: “ Very well, dear. 
I'll write and tell her not to come.” 

He knew he was being abominably weak, 
but he did not care. He even felt a certain 
pleasure in his surrender. Big, muscular 
men are given to this feebleness with wom- 
en. Hercules probably wore an_ idiotic 
grin of happiness when he spun wool for 
Omphale. 

Since then the picture had been laid 
aside, but Kirk’s desire to be up and at it 
had grown with inaction. When a lazy 
man does make up his mind to assail a 
piece of work, he is like a dog with a bone. 


The music stopped. Ruth swung round. 

“ What are you dreaming about, Kirk?” 

Kirk came to himself with a start. 

“ T was thinking of a lot of things. 
one, about that picture of mine.” 

“What about it?” 

“ Well, when I was going to finish it.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

Kirk laughed. 

“Where’s my model? You've scared 
her up a tree, and I can’t coax her down.” 

Ruth came over to him and sat down on 
a low chair at his side. She put her arm 


For 


round his waist and rested her head in the 
hollow of his shoulder. 

“Ts he pining for his horrid Viace girl, 
the poor boy?” 
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“ He certainly is,” said Kirk. “Or, at 
any rate, for some understudy to her.” 

“We must think. Do they ail call you 
Kirk?” 

“I’ve never met one who didn’t.” 

“What horrible creatures you artists 
are.” 

“ My dear kid, you don’t understand the 
thing at all. When you're painting a 
model she ceases to be a girl at all. You 
don’t think of her as anything except a 
sort of lay-figure.”’ 

“Good gracious! 
call you Kirk, too?” 

“ It always looks as if it were going to.” 

Ruth shuddered. 

“Tt’s a repulsive thing. I hate it. It 
gives me the creeps. I came in here last 
night and switched on the light, and there 
it was, goggling at me.” 

“ Are you getting nervous?” 

Ruth’s face grew grave. 

“ Do you know, Kirk, I really believe I 
am. This morning, as I was dressing, I 
suddenly got the most awful feeling that 
something terrible was going to happen. 
I don’t know what. It was perfectly 
vague. I just felt a kind of horror. It 
passed off in a moment or two; but, while 
it lasted—ugh!” 

“ How ghastly! Why didn’t you tell 
me before? You must be run down. 
Look here, let’s shut up this place and get 
out to Florida or somewhere for the 
winter!” 

“Let’s don’t do anything of the kind. 
Florida indeed! For the love of Mike, as 
Steve would say, it’s much too expensive. 
You know, Kirk, we are both frightfully 
extravagant. I’m sure we are spending too 
much money as it is. You know you sold 
out some of your capital only the other 
day.” 

“Tt was only that once. And you had 
set your heart on that pendant. Surely 
to goodness, if I drag you away from a 
comfortable home to live in a hovel, the 
least I can do is to—” 

“You didn’t drag me. I just walked 
in and sat down, and you couldn’t think 
how to get rid of me, so in despair you 
married me.” 

“ That was it. And now I’ve got to set 
to work and make a fortune and--what do 
you call it?—support you in the style to 
which you have been accustomed. Which 
brings us back to the picture. I don’t 
suppose I shall get ten dollars for it, but 


Does your lay-figure 
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I feel I shall curl up and die if I don’t get 
it finished. Are you absolutely determined 
about the Vince girl?” 

“I’m adamant. I’m granite. I’m 
chilled steel. Oh! Kirk, can’t you find a 
nice, motherly old model, with white hair 
and spectacles? I shouldn’t mind her call- 
ing you by your first name.” 

“ But it’s so absurd. I told you just 
now that an artist doesn’t look on his 
models as human beings while—”’ 

“T know. I’ve read all about that in 
books, and I believed it then. Why, when 
I married you, I said to myself: ‘I 
mustn’t be foolish. Kirk’s an artist, I 
mustn’t be a comic-supplement wife and 
object to his using models!’ Oh, I was 
going to be so good and reasonable. You 
would have loved me! And then, when it 
came to the real thing, I found I just 
couldn’t stand it. I know it’s silly of me. 
I know just as well as you do that Miss 
Vince is quite a nice girl really, and is 
going to make a splendid Mrs. Traveling 
Salesman, but that doesn’t help me. It’s 
my wicked nature, I suppose. I’m just a 
plain cat, and that’s all there is to it. 
Look at the way I treat your friends!” 

Kirk started. 

“You jumped!” said Ruth. “ You 
jerked my head. Do you think I didn’t 
know you had noticed it? I knew how un- 
happy you were when Mr. Jardine was 
here, and I just hated myself.” 

“ Didn’t you like Hank?” asked Kirk. 

Ruth was silent for a moment. 

“T wish you would,” Kirk went on. 
“You don’t know what a real white man 
old Hank is. You didn’t see him properly 
that night. He was nervous. But he’s one 
of the very best God ever made. We've 
known each other all our lives. He and 
J...” 

“Don’t tell me!” cried Ruth. “ Don’t 
you see that that’s just the reason why I 
can’t like him? Don’t tell me about the 
things you and he did together, unless you 
want me to hate him. Don’t you under- 
stand, dear? It’s the same with all your 
friends. I’m jealous of them for having 
known you before I did. And I hate these 
models because they come into a part of 
your life into which I can’t. I want you 
all to myself. I want to be your whole 
life. I know it’s idiotic and impossible, 


but I do.” 
“You are my whole life?’ said Kirk 


seriously. 


“T wasn’t born till I met you. 
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There isn’t a single moment when you are 
not my whole life.” 

She . pressed her 
against his arm. 

“ Kirk.” 

“ Yes?” 

“Let me pose for your picture.” 

“What! You couldn’t!” 

“ Why not?” 

“It’s terribly hard work. It’s an awful 
strain.” 

“T’m sure I’m as strong as that Vince 
girl. You ask Steve; he’s seen me throw 
the medicine-ball.” 

“ But posing is different. 
has been trained for it.” 

“ Well, let me try, at any rate.” 

“ But—” 

“Do! And I'll promise to like your 
Hank and not put on my grand manner 
when he begins telling me what fun you 
and he used to have in the good old days 


head contentedly 


Hilda Vince 


before I was born or thought of. May I?” 
““ But—” 
“Quick! Promise!” 
“Very well.” 
“You dear! I'll be the best model you 
ever had. I won’t move a muscle, and I'll 


stand there till I drop.” 

“ You'll do nothing of the kind. You'll 
come right down off that model-throne the 
instant you feel the least bit tired.” 


The picture which Kirk was painting 
was one of those pictures which thousands 
of young artists are working on unceasing- 
ly every day. Kirk’s ideas about it were 
in a delightfully vague state. He had a 
notion that it might turn out in the end 
as “Carmen.” On the other -hand, if 
anything went wrong and he failed to in- 
sert a sufficient amount of wild deviltry 
into it, he could always hedge by calling 
it “ A Reverie ” or “ The Spanish Maiden.” 

Possibly, if the thing became too pen- 
sive and soulful altogether, he might give 
it some title suggestive of the absent lover 
at the bull-fight—“ The Toreador’s Bride ” 
—or something of that sort. The only 
point on which he was solid was that it 
was to strike the Spanish note; and to this 
end he gave Ruth a costume of black and 
orange and posed her on the model-throne 
with a rose in her hair. 

Privately he had decided that ten min- 
utes would be Ruth’s limit. He knew 
something of the strain of sitting to an 
artist. 
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“ Tired?” he asked at the end of this 
period. 

Ruth shook her head and smiled. 

“You must be. Come and sit down 
and take a rest.” 

“T’m quite all right, dear. 
your work.” 

“ Well, shout out the moment you feel 
you’ve had enough.” 

He began to paint again. The minutes 
went by and Ruth made no movement. 
He began to grow absorbed in his work. 
He lost count of time. Ruth ceased to be 
Ruth, ceased even to be flesh and blood. 
She was just something he was painting. 

“ Kirk!” 

The sharp suddenness of the cry brought 
him to his feet, quivering. Ruth was 
swaying on the model-throne. Her eyes 
were staring straight before her and her 
face was twisted with fear. 

As he sprang forward she fell, pitching 
stiffly head foremost, as he had seen men 
fall in the ring, her arms hanging at her 
sides; and he caught her. 

He carried her to the couch and laid her 
down. He hung for an instant in doubt 
whether to go for water or telephone for 
the doctor. He decided on the telephone. 

He hung up the receiver and went back 
to Ruth. She stirred and gave a little 
moan. He flew up-stairs and returned 
with a pitcher of water. When he got 
back Ruth was sitting up. The look of 
terror was gone from her face. She smiled 
at him, a faint, curiously happy smile. 
He flung himself on his knees beside her, 
his arm round her waist, and burst into a 
babble of self-reproach. 

He cursed himself for being such a 
brute, such a beast as to let her stand 
there, tiring herself to death. She must 
never do it again. He was a devil. He 
ought to have known she could not stand 
it. He was not fit to be married. He was 
not fit to live. 

Ruth ruffled his hair. 

“Stop abusing my husband,” she said. 
“T’m fond of him. Did you catch me, 
Kirk?” 

“Yes, thank God. 
time.” 

“ That’s the last thing I remember, 
wondering if you would. You seemed 
such miles and miles away. It was like 
looking at something in a mist through the 
wrong end of a telescope. Oh, Kirk!” 

“ Yes, honey?” 


Go on with 


I got to you just in 
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“It came again, that awful feeling as 
if something dreadful was going to hap- 
pen. And then I felt myself going.” She 
paused. “ Kirk, I think I know now. I 
understand; and oh, I’m so happy!” 

She buried her face on his shoulder, and 
they stayed there silent, till there came a 
ring at the bell. Kirk got up. George 
Pennicut ushered in the doctor. It was 
the same little old doctor who had min- 
istered to George in his hour of need. 

“ Feeling better, Mrs. Winficld?” he 
said, as he caught sight of Ruth. “ Your 
husband told me over the phone that you 
were unconscious.” 

“ She fainted,” cried Kirk. 
through me. I—” 

The doctor took him by the shoulders. 
He had to stretch to do it. 

“You go away, young man,” he said. 
“Take a walk round the block. You 
aren’t on in this scene.” 


“Tt was all 


Kirk was waiting in the hall when he 
left a few minutes later. 

“Well?” he said anxiously. 

“ Well?” said the little doctor. 

“Ts she all right? There’s nothing 
wrong, is there?” 

“* The doctor grinned a friendly grin. 

“On the contrary,” he said. “ You 
ought to be very pleased.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Tt’s quite a commonplace occurrence, 
though I suppose it will seem like a miracle 
to you. But, believe me, it has happened 
before. If it hadn’t, you and I wouldn’t 
be here now.” 

Kirk looked at him in utter astonish- 
ment. His words seemed meaningless. 
And then, suadenly, he understood, and 
his heart seemed to stand still. 

“ You don’t mean—” he said huskily. 

“ Yes, I do,” said the doctor. ‘ Good- 
by, my boy. I’ve got to hurry off. You 
caught me just as I was starting for the 
hospital.” 


Kirk went back to the studio, his mind 
in a whirl. Ruth was lying on the couch. 
She looked up as the door opened. He 
came quickly to her side. . 

“ Ruth!” he muttered. 

Her eyes were shining with a wonder- 
ful light of joy. She drew his head down 
and kissed him. 

“Oh, Kitk,” she whispered, “I’m 
happy. I’m happy. I’ve wanted this so.” 
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He could not speak. He sat on the 
edge of the couch and looked at her. She 
had been wonderful to him before. She 


was a thousand times more wonderful now. 





CHAPTER VIII 
SUSPENSE 


Ir seemed to Kirk, as the days went by, 
that a mist of unreality fell like a curtain 
between him and the things of this world. 
Commonplace objects lost their character 
and became things to marvel at. There 
was a new bond of sympathy between the 
world and himself. 

A citizen walking in the park with his 
children became a kind of miracle. Here 
was a man who had traveled the road 
which he was traveling now, who had had 
the same hopes and fear and wonder. 
Once he encountered a prosperous-looking 
individual moving, like a liner among tugs, 
in the midst of no fewer than six offspring. 
Kirk fixed him with such a concentrated 
stare of emotion and excitement that the 
other was alarmed and went on his way 
alertly, as one in the presence of danger. 
It is probable that, if Kirk had happened 
to ask him the time at that moment, of 
indeed addressed him at all, he would have 
screamed for the police. 

The mystery of childbirth and the won- 
der of it obsessed Kirk as time crept on. 
And still more was he conscious of the 
horrible dread that was gathering within 
him. Ruth’s unvarying cheerfulness was 
to him almost uncanny. None of the 
doubts and fears which blackened his life 
appeared to touch her. Once he confided 
these to his friend, the little doctor, and 
was thoroughly bullied by him for his 
foolishness. But in spite of ridicule the 
fear crept back, cringingly, like a whipped 
dog. 

And then, time moving on its leisurely 
but businesslike fashion, the day arrived, 
and for the first time in his life Kirk knew 
what fear really meant. All that he had 
experienced till now had, he saw, been a 
mild apprehension, not worthy of a stronger 
name. His flesh crawled with the thoughts 
which rose in his mind like black bubbles 
in a pond. There were moments when the 
temptation to stupefy himself with drink 
was almost irresistible. 

It was his utter uselessness that para- 
lyzed him. He seemed destined to be of 
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no help to Ruth at just those crises when 
she needed him most. When she was 
facing her father with the news of the mar- 
riage he had not been at her side. And 
now, when she was fighting for her life, he 
could do nothing but pace the empty, 
quiet studio and think. 

The doctor had arrived at eight o’clock, 
cheery as ever, and had come down-stairs 
after seeing Ruth to ask him to telephone 
to Mrs. Porter. In his overwrought state, 
this had jarred upon Kirk. Here, he felt, 
was somebody who could help where he 
was useless. 

Mrs. Porter had appeared in a cab and 
had had the cold brutality to ask for a 
glass of sherry and a sandwich before go- 
ing up-stairs. She put forward the lame 
excuse that she had not dined. Kirk gave 
her the sherry and sandwich and resumed 
his patrol in a glow of indignation. The 
idea of any one requiring food at this mo- 
ment struck him as gross and revolting. 

His wrath did not last. In a short while 
fear came back into its own. 

The hands of the clock pointed to ten 
before he stooped to following Mrs. Por- 
ter’s example. George Pennicut had been 
sent out, so he went into the little kitchen, 
where he found eggs, which he mixed with 
milk and swallowed. After this he was 
aware of a momentary excess of optimism. 
The future looked a little brighter. But 
not for long. Presently he was prowling 
the studio as restlessly as ever. 

Men of Kirk’s type are not given to 
deep thought. Until now he had probably 
never spent more than a couple of minutes 
consecutively in self-examination. This 
vigil forced him upon himself ‘and caused 
him to pass his character under review, 
with strange and unsatisfactory results. 
He had never realized before what a curi- 
ously contemptible and useless person he 
was. It seemed to him that this was all 
he was fit for—to hang about doing noth- 
ing while everybody else was busy and 
proving his or her own worth. 

A door opened and the little doctor 
came quietly down the stairs. Kirk sprang 
at him. 


“ Well?” 

“My dear man, everything’s going 
splendidly. Couldn’t be better.” The 
doctor’s eyes searched his face. “ When 


did you have anything to eat last?” 
“T don’t know. 
milk. 


I had some eggs and 
I don’t know when.” 
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The doctor took him by the shoulders 
and hustled him into the kitchen, where he 
searched and found meat and bread. 

“ Eat that,” he said. “I'll have some, 
too.” 

“IT couldn’t.” 

“And some whisky. 
keep it?” 

After the first few mouthfuls Kirk ate 
wolfishly. The doctor munched a sand- 
wich with the placidity of a summer 
boarder at a picnic. His calmness amazed 
and almost shocked Kirk. 

“You can’t help her by killing your- 
self,” said the doctor philosophically. “ I 
like that woman with the gimlet eyes. At 
least I don’t, but she’s got sense. Go on. 
You haven’t done yet. Another high- 
ball won’t hurt you.” He eyed Kirk with 
some sympathy. “It’s a bad time for 
you, of course.” 

“For me? Good God!” 

“ You want to keep your nerve. 
ing awful is going to happen.” 

“Tf only there was something I could 
do.” 

““* They also serve who only stand and 
wait,’” quoted the doctor sententiously. 
‘““ There is something you can do.” 

“ What?” 

“ Light your pipe and take it easy.” 

Kirk snorted. 

‘“T mean it. In a very short while now 
you will be required to take the stage and 
embrace your son or daughter, as the case 
may be. You don’t want to appear look- 
ing as if you had been run over by an 
automobile after a night out. You want 
your appearance to give Mrs. Winfield as 
little of a shock as possible. Bear that in 
mind. Well, I must be going.” 

And Kirk was alone again. 

The food and the drink and the doctor’s 
words had a good effect. His mind be- 
came quieter. He sat down and filled his 
pipe. After a few puffs he replaced it in 
his pocket. It seemed too callous to think 
of smoking now. The doctor was a good 
fellow, but he did not understand. All the 
same, he was glad that he had had that 
whisky. It had certainly put heart into 
him for the moment. 

What was happening up-stairs? He 
strained his ears, but could hear nothing. 

Gradually, as he waited, his mood of 
morbid self-criticism returned. He had 
sunk once more into the depths when he 
was aware of a soft tapping. The door- 


Where do you 


Noth- 
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bell rang very gently. He went to the 
door and opened it. 

“T kinder thought I’d look in and see 
how things were getting along,” said a 
voice. 

It was Steve. A subdued and furtive 
Steve. Kirk’s heart leaped at the sight of 
him. It was as if he had found something 
solid to cling to in a shifting world. 

“Come in, Steve.” 

He spoke huskily. Steve sidled into the 
studio, embarrassment written on every 
line of him. 

“Don’t mind my butting in, do you? 
I’ve been walking up and down and 
around the block till every cop on the 
island’s standing by waiting for me to pull 
something. Another minute and they’d 
have pinched me on suspicion. I just felt 
I had to come and see how Miss Ruth was 
making out.” 

“The doctor was down here just now. 
He said everything was going well.” 

“T guess he knows his business.” 

There was a silence. Kirk’s ears were 
straining for sounds from above. 

“Tt’s hell,” said Steve. 

Kirk nodded. This kind of talk was 
more what he wanted. The doctor meant 
well, but he was too professional. Steve 
was human. 

“Go and get yourself a drink, Steve. I 
expect you need one.” 

Steve shook his head. 


“Wagon,” he said briefly. And there 
was silence again. 

“ Say, Kirk.” 

“ Yes?” 

“What a wonder she is. Miss Ruth, I 


mean. I’ve helped her throw that. medi- 
cine-ball — often — you wouldn’t believe. 
She’s a wonder.” He paused. “ Say, this 
is hell, ain’t it?” 

Kirk did not answer. It was very quiet 
in the studio now. In the street outside a 
heavy wagon rumbled past. Somebody 
shouted a few words of a popular song. 
Steve sprang to his feet. 

“T'll fix that guy,” he said. But the 
singing ceased, and he sat down again. 


Kirk got up and began to walk 
quickly up and down. Steve watched him 
furtively. 


“You want to take your mind off it” 
he said. “ You'll be all in if you keep on 


worrying about it that way.” 
Kirk stopped in his stride. 
the doctor said,” 


“ That’s what he 
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snapped savagely. “ What do you two 
fools think I’m made of?” He recovered 
himself quickly, ashamed of the outburst. 
“I’m sorry, Steve. Don’t mind auaything 
I say. It’s awfully good of you to have 
come here, and I’m not going to forget it.” 

Steve scratched his chin reflectively. 

“ Say, I'll tell you something,” he said. 
“My mother told me once that when I 
was born my old dad took it just like you. 
Found he was getting all worked up by 
having to hang around and do nothing, so 
he says to himself: ‘I’ve got to take my 


mind off of this business, or it’s me for the 


foolish-house.’ 
“ Well, sir, there was a big guy down on 





KIRK MADE ANOTHER RUSH. 


DOWN AND HANDS BUSY 





STEVE WENT TO MEET IT, HEAD 
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that street who’d been picking on dad good 
and hard for a mighty long while. And 
this guy suddenly comes into dad’s mind. 
He felt of his muscle, dad did. ‘ Gee!’ he 
says to himself, ‘I believe, the way I’m 
feeling, I could just go and eat up that 
gink right away.’ And the more he 
thought of it, the better it looked to him, 
so all of a sudden he grabs his hat and 
beats it like a streak down to the saloon 
on the corner, where he knew the feller 
would be at that time, and he goes straight 
up to him and hands him one. 

“ Back comes the guy at him—he was a 
great big son of a gun, weighing thirty 
pounds more than dad—and him and dad 
mixes it right there in the 
saloon till the barkeep and 
about fifty other fellers throws 
them out, and then they goes 
off to a vacant lot to finish the 
thing. And dad’s so worked 
up that he gives the other guy 
his till he hollers that that’s 
all he’ll want. And then dad 
goes home and waits quite 
quiet and happy and peaceful 
till they tell him I’m there.” 

Steve paused. 

“ Kirk,” he said then, “ how 
would you like a round or two 
with the small gloves, just to 
get things off of your mind for 
a spell and pass the time? My 
dad said he found it eased him 
mighty good.” 

Kirk stared at him. 

“ Just a couple of rounds,” 
urged Steve. “And you can 
go all out at that. -I sha’n’t 
mind. Just try to think I’m 
some guy that’s been picking 
on you and let me have it. See 
what I mean?” 

For the first time that day 
the faint ghost of a grin ap- 
peared on Kirk’s face. 

“T wonder if you’re right, 
Steve?” 

“IT know I’m right. And, 
say, don’t think I don’t need 
it, too. I ain’t known Miss 
Ruth all this time for nothing. 
You'll be doing me a kindness 
if you knock my face in.” 





The small gloves occupied a 


place of honor to themselves in 




















a lower drawer. It was not often that Kirk 
used them in his friendly bouts with Steve. 
For ordinary occasions the larger and more 
padded species met with his approval. 
Steve, during these daily sparring en- 
counters, was amiability itself; but he 
could not be counted upon not to forget 
himself for an occasional moment in the 
heat of the fray; and though Kirk was 
courageous enough, he preferred to pre- 
serve the regularity of his features at the 
expense of a little extra excitement. 

Once, after a brisk rally, he had gone 
about the world looking as if he was 
suffering from mumps, owing to a right 
hook which no one regretted more than 
Steve himself. 

But to-day was different; and Kirk felt 
that even a repetition of that lethal punch 
would be welcome. 

Steve, when the contest opened, was 
disposed to be consolatory in word as well 
as deed. He kept up a desultory conver- 
sation as he circled and feinted. 

“ You gotta look at it this way,” he be- 
gan, side-stepping a left, “it ain’t often 
you hear of anything going wrong at times 
like this. You gotta remember ”—he 
hooked Kirk neatly on the jaw—*“ that,” 
he concluded. 

Kirk came back with a swing at the 
body which made his adversary grunt. 

“ That’s true,” he said. 

“ Sure,” rejoined Steve a little breath- 
lessly, falling into a clinch. 

They moved warily round each other. 

“ So,” said Steve, blocking a left, “ that 
ought to comfort you some.” 

Kirk nodded. He guessed correctly that 
the other was alluding to his last speech, 
not to the counter which had just made 
the sight of his left eye a little uncertain. 

Gradually, as the bout progressed, Kirk 
began to lose the slight diffidence which 
had hampered him at the start. He had 
been feeling so wonderfully friendly to- 
ward Steve, so grateful for his presence 
and his sympathy, that it had been hard, 
in spite of the other’s admonitions, to enter 
into the fray with any real conviction. 
Moreover, subconsciously, he was listen- 
ing all the time for sounds from above 
which never came. 

These things gave a certain tameness 
to his operations. It was immediately 
after this blow in the eye, mentioned above, 
that he ceased to be an individual with 
private troubles and a wandering mind, and 
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became a boxer pure and simple, his whole 
brain concentrated on the problem of how 
to get past his opponent’s guard. 

Steve, recognizing the change in an in- 
stant, congratulated himself on the success 
of his treatment. It had worked even 
more quickly than he had, hoped. He 
helped the cure with another swift jab 
which shot over Kirk’s guard. 

Kirk came in with a rush. Steve 
slipped him. Kirk rushed again. Steve, 
receiving a hard punch on a nose which, 
though accustomed to such assaults, had 
never grown really to enjoy them, began 
to feel a slight diminution of his detached 
attitude toward this encounter. Till now 
his position had been purely that of the 
kindly physician soothing a patient. The 
rapidity with which the patient was per- 
mitting himself to be soothed rendered the 
post of physician something of a sinecure; 
and Steve, as Kirk had done, began to slip 
back into the boxer. 

It was while he was in what might be 
called a transition stage that an unexpect- 
ed swing sent him with some violence 
against the wall; and from that moment 
nature asserted itself. A curious, set look 
appeared on his face; wrinkles creased his 
forehead; his jaw protruded slightly. 

Kirk made another rush. This time 
Steve did not slip; he went to meet it, 
head down and hands busy. 


Mrs. Lora Delane Porter came down- 
stairs with the measured impressiveness of 
one who bears weighty news. Her deter- 
mined face was pale and tired, as it had 
every right to be; but she bore herself 
proudly, as one who has fought and not 
been defeated. 

“Mr. Winfield,” she said. 

There was no answer. Looking about 
her, she found the studio empty. 

Then, from behind the closed door of the 
inner room, she was aware of a strange, 
shuffling sound. She listened, astonished. 
She heard a gasp, then curious thuds, 
finally a bump louder than the thuds. And 
then there was silence. 

These things surprised Mrs. Porter. She 
opened the door and looked in. 

It says much for her iron self-control 
that she remained quiet at this point. A 
lesser person, after a far less tiring ordeal 
than she had passed through, would have 
found relief in some cry or exclamation— 
possibly even in a scream. 
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Against the far wall, breathing hard and 
fondling his left eye with a four-ounce 
glove, leaned Steve Dingle. His nose was 
bleeding somewhat freely, but this he ap- 
peared to consider a trifle unworthy of 
serious attention. On the floor, an even 
more disturbing spectacle, Kirk lay at full 
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“ Not exactly fainted, ma’am. It’s like 
this. He’d got me clear up in a corner, 
and I seen it’s up to me if I don’t want to 
be knocked through the wall, so I has to 
cross him. Maybe I’d gotten a little 
worked up myself by then. But it was 
my fault. I told him to go all out, and he 
sure did. This eye’s 
going to be a pippin 
to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Porter examined 
the wounded organ with 


interest. 
“That, I suppose, 
Mr. Dingle, is what 


you call a blue eye?” 

“Tt sure is, ma’am.” 

“ What has been hap- 
pening?” 

“ Well, it’s this way. 
I see he’s all worked 
up, sitting around doing 
nothing except wait, so 
I makes him come and 
spar a round to take 
his mind off it. My 


TO MRS. PORTER'S STARTLED GAZE HE APPEARED TO BE DEAD 


length. To Mrs. Porter’s startled gaze he 
appeared to be dead. He, too, was bleed- 
ing, but he was not in a position to notice 
it. 

“Tt’s all right, ma’am,” said Steve, 
removing the hand from his face and re- 
vealing an eye which for spectacular di- 
lapidation must have rivaled the epoch- 
making one which had so excited his 
mother on a famous occasion. “ It’s 
nothing serious.” 

“Has Mr. Winfield fainted?” 


old dad, ma’am, when I was coming along, 
found that dope fixed him all right, so I 
reckoned it would do as much good here. 
My old dad went and beat the block off 
a fellow down our street, and it done him 
a lot of good.” 

Mrs. Porter shook his gloved hand. 

“Mr. Dingle,” she said with enthusiasm, 
“T really believe that you are the only 
sensible man I have ever met. Your com- 
mon sense is astonishing. I have no doubt 
you saved Mr. Winfield from a nervous 




















break-down. Would you be kind enough, 
when you are rested, to fetch some water 
and bring him to and inform him that he 
is the father of a son.” 





CHAPTER IX 
THE WHITE HOPE IS TURNED DOWN 


Witi1amM BANNISTER WINFIELD was the 
most wonderful child. Of course, you had 
to have a certain amount of intelligence to 
see this. To the vapid and irreflective ob- 
server he was not much to look at in the 
early stages of his career, having a dough- 
like face almost entirely devoid of nose, a 
lack-luster eye, and the general appear- 
ance of a poached egg. His immediate 
circle of intimates, however, thought him 
a model of manly beauty; and there was 
the undeniable fact that he had come into 
the world weighing nine pounds. Take 
him for all in all, a lad of promise. 

Kirk’s sense of being in a dream con- 
tinued. His identity seemed to have un- 
dergone a change. The person he had 
known as Kirk Winfield had disappeared, 
to be succeeded by a curious individual 
bubbling over with an absurd pride for 
which it was not easy to find an outlet. 
Hitherto a rather reserved man, he was 
conscious now of a desire to accost perfect 
strangers in the street and inform them 
that he was not the ordinary person they 
probably imagined, but a father with an 
intensely unusual son at home, and if they 
did not believe him they could come right 
along and see for themselves. 

The only flaw in his happiness at the 
moment was the fact that his circle of 
friends was so small. He had not missed 
the old brigade of the studio before, but 
now the humblest of them would have been 
welcome, provided he would have sat still 
and listened. Even Percy Shanklyn 
would have been acceptable as an audience. 

Steve, excellent fellow, was always glad 
to listen to him on his favorite subject. 
He had many long talks with Steve on the 
question of William’s future. Steve, as 
the infant’s godfather, which post he had 
claimed and secured at an early date, had 
definite views on the matter. 

Here, held Steve, was the chance of a 
lifetime. With proper training, a baby of 
such obvious muscular promise might be 
made the greatest fighter that ever stepped 
into the ring. He was the real White 
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Hope. He advised Kirk to direct Will- 
iam’s education on lines which would in- 
sure his being, when the time was ripe, 
undisputed heavy-weight champion of the 
world. To Steve life outside the ring was 
a poor affair, practically barren of prizes 
for the ambitious. 

Mrs. Lora Delane Porter, eying Will- 
iam’s brow, of which there was plenty, he 
being at this time extremely short of hair, 
predicted a less robust and more intellec- 
tual future for him. Something more on 
the lines of president of some great uni- 
versity or ambassador at some important 
court struck her as his logical sphere. 

Kirk’s view was that he should combine 
both careers and be an ambassador who 
took a. few weeks off every now and then in 
order to defend his champion’s belt. In 
his spare time he might paint a picture or 
two. 

Ruth hesitated between the army, the 
navy, the bar, and business. But every 
one was agreed that William was to be 
something special. 

This remarkable child had a keen sense 
of humor. Thus he seldom began to cry 
in his best vein till the small hours of the 
morning; and on these occasions he would 
almost invariably begin again after he had 
been officially pronounced to be asleep. 
His sudden grab at the hair of any adult 
who happened to come within reach was 
very droll, too. 

As to his other characteristics, he was 
of rather an imperious nature. He liked 
to be waited on. He wanted what he 
wanted when he wanted it. The greater 
part of his attention being occupied at this 
period with the important duty of chewing 
his thumb, he assigned the drudgery of life 
to his dependents. Their duties were to 
see that he got up in the morning, dressed, 
and took his tub; and after that to hang 
around on the chance of general orders. 

Any idea Kirk may have had of resu- 
ming his work was abandoned during these 
months. No model, young and breezy or 
white-haired and motherly, passed the 
studio doors. Life was.far too interesting 
for work. The canvas which might have 
become “Carmen” or “A Reverie” or 
even “ The Toreador’s Bride” lay unfin- 
ished and neglected in a corner. 

It astonished Kirk to find how strong 
the paternal instinct was in him. In the 
days when he had allowed his mind to 
dwell upon the abstract wife he had some- 
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times gone a step further and conjured up 
the abstract baby. The result had always 
been to fill him with a firm conviction that 
the most persuasive of wild horses should 
not drag him from his bachelor seclusion. 
He had had definite ideas on babies as a 
class. And here he was with his world 
pivoting on one of them. It was curious. 

The White Hope, as Steve called his 
godson—possibly with the idea of influ- 
encing him by suggestion—grew. The ail- 
ments which attacked lesser babies passed 
him by. He avoided croup, and even 
whooping-cough paid him but a flying visit 
hardly worth mentioning. His first tooth 
gave him a little trouble, but that is the 
sort of thing which may happen to any 
one; and the spirited way in which he 
protested against the indignity of cutting 
it was proof of a high soul. 

Such was the remarkableness of this 
child that it annoyed Kirk more and more 
that he should be obliged to give the ex- 
hibition of his extraordinary qualities to 
so small an audience. Ruth felt the same; 
and it was for this reason that the first 
overtures were made to the silent camp 
which contained her father and her brother 
Bailey. 

Since that evening in the library there 
had come no sign from the house on Fifth 
Avenue that its inmates were aware of her 
existence. Life had been too full till now 
to make this a cause of trouble to her; but 
with William Bannister becoming every 
day more amazing the desire came to her 
to try and heal the breach. Her father 
had so ordered his life in his relation to his 
children that Ruth’s affection was not so 
deep as it might have been; but, after all, 
he was William Bannister’s grandfather, 
and, as such, entitled to consideration. 

It was these reflections that led to 
Steve’s state visit to John Bannister— 
probably the greatest fiasco on record. 

Steve had been selected for the feat on 
the strength of his having the right of 
entry to the Fifth Avenue house, for John 
Bannister was still obeying his doctor’s 
orders and taking. his daily spell of exer- 
cise with the pugilist—and Steve bungled 
it hopelessly. 

His task was not a simple one. He was 
instructed to employ tact, to hint rather 
than to speak, to say nothing to convey 
the impression that Ruth in any way re- 
gretted the step she had taken, to give the 
idea that it was a matter of complete in- 
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difference to her whether she ever saw her 
father again or not, yet at the same time 
to make it quite clear that she was very 
anxious to see him as soon as possible. 

William Bannister, grown to maturity 
and upholding the interests of his country 
as ambassador at some important court, 
might have jibbed at the mission. 

William Bannister was to accompany 
Steve and be produced dramatically to 
support verbal arguments. It seemed to 
Ruth that for her father to resist William 
when he saw him was an impossibility. 
William’s position was that of the ace of 
trumps in the cards which Steve was to 
play. 

Steve made a few objections. His chief 
argument against taking up the post as- 
signed to him was that he was a rough- 
neck, and that the job in question was one 
which no roughneck, however gifted in the 
matter of left hooks, could hope to carry 
through with real success. But he yielded 
to pressure, and the expedition set out. 

William Bannister at this time was at 
an age when he was beginning to talk a 
little and walk a little and take a great in- 
terest in things. His walking was a bit 
amateurish, and his speech rather hard to 
follow unless you had the key to it. But 
nobody could have denied that his walk, 
though staggery, was a genuine walk, and 
his speech, though limited, genuine speech, 
within the meaning of the act. 

He made no objections to the expedi- 
tion. On being told that he was going to 
see his grandpa he nodded curtly and said: 
“ Gwa-wah,” after his custom. For, as a 
conversationalist, perhaps the best descrip- 
tion of him is to say that he tried hard. 
He rarely paused for a word. When in 
difficulties he said something; he did not 
seek refuge in silence. That the something 
was not always immediately intelligible 
was the fault of his audience for not listen- 
ing more carefully. 

Perhaps the real mistake of the expedi- 
tion was the nature of its baggage. Will- 
iam Bannister had stood out for being 
allowed to take with him his wheelbarrow, 
his box of bricks, and his particular favor- 
ite, the dying pig, which you blew out and 
then allowed to collapse with a pleasing 
noise. These properties had struck his 
parents as excessive, but he was firm; and 
when he gave signs of being determined to 
fight it out on these lines if it took all the 
summer they gave in. 




















Steve had no difficulty in smuggling Will- 
iam into his grandfather’s house. He was 
a great favorite below stairs there. His 
great ally was the English butler, Keggs. 

Keggs was a stout, dignified, pigeon- 
toed old sinner, who cast off the butler 
when not on duty and displayed himself 





WILLIAM BANNISTER WAS BEING 


as something of.a rounder. He was a man 
of many parts. It was his chief relaxation 
to look in at Broadway hotels while some 
big fight was in progress out West to watch 
the ticker and assure himself that the man 
he had backed with a portion of the loot 
which he had accumulated in the form of 
tips was doing justice to his judgment, for 
in private Keggs was essentially the sport. 

It was this that so endeared Steve to 
him. A few years ago Keggs had won 
considerable sums by backing Steve, and 
the latter was always given to understand 
that, as far as the lower regions of it were 
concerned, the house on Fifth Avenue was 
open to him at all hours. 
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MADE MUCH OF BY THE MAIDS 


To-day he greeted Steve with enthusiasm 
and suggested a cigar in the pantry before 
the latter should proceed to his work. 

“ He ain’t ready for you yet, Mr. Dingle. 
He’s lookin’ over some papers in — for 
goodness’ sake, who’s this?” 

He had caught sight of William Ban- 
nister, who, having wriggled free of Steve, 
was being made much of by the maids. 

“ The kid,” said Steve briefly. 


“ Not—” 
Steve nodded. 
“Sure. His grandson.” 


Keggs’s solemnity increased. 
“You aren’t going to take him up-stairs 
with you?” 
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“ Surest thing you know. That’s why I 
brought him.” 

“ Don’t you do it, Mr. Dingle. ’E’s in 
an awful temper this morning—he gets 
worse and worse—he’ll fire you as soon as 
look at you.” 

“Can't be helped. 
tions.” 

“You always were game,” said Keggs 


I’ve got me instruc- 


admiringly. “I used to see that quick 
enough before you retired from active 
work. Well, good luck to you, Mr. 
Dingle.” 


Steve gathered up William Bannister, 
the wheelbarrow, the box of bricks, and 
the dying pig and made his way to the 
gymnasium. 

The worst of these prearranged scenes is 
that they never happen just as one has 
figured them in one’s mind. Steve had ex- 
pected to have to wait a few minutes in 
the gymnasium, then there would be a step 
outside and the old man would enter. The 
beauty of this, to Steve’s mind, was that 
he himself would be “ discovered,” as the 
stage term is; the onus of entering and 
opening the conversation would be on Mr. 
Bannister. And, as everybody who has 
ever had an awkward interview knows, this 
makes all the difference. 

But the minutes passed, and still no 
grandfather. The nervousness which he 
had with difficulty expelled began to re- 
turn to Steve. This was exactly like hav- 
ing to wait in the ring while one’s opponent 
tried to get one’s goat by dawdling in the 
dressing-room. 

An attempt to relieve himself by punch- 
ing the ball was a dismal failure. At the 
first bang of the leather against the wood 
William Bannister, who had been working 
in a preoccupied way at the dying pig, 
threw his head back and howled, and 
would not be comforted till Steve took out 
the rope and skipped before him, much as 
dancers used to dance before oriental 
monarchs in the old days. 

Steve was just saying to himself for the 
fiftieth time that he was a fool to have 
come, when Keggs arrived with the news 
that Mr. Bannister was too busy to take 
his usual exercise this morning and that 
Steve was at liberty to go. 

It speaks well for Steve’s character that 
he did not go. He would have given much 


to retire, for the old man was one of the 
few people who inspired in him anything 
But he could not return 


resembling fear. 
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tamely to the studio with his mission un- 
accomplished. 

“ Say, ask him if he can see me for a 
minute. Say it is important.” 

Keggs’s eye rested on William Bannister, 
and he shook his head. 

“T shouldn’t, Mr. Dingle. Really I 
shouldn’t. You don’t know what an ugly 
mood he’s in. Something’s been worrying 
him. It’s what you might call courting 
disaster.” 

“Gee! Do you think I want to do it? 
I’ve just got to. That’s all there is to it.” 

A few moments later Keggs returned 
with the news that Mr. Bannister would 
see Dingle in the library. 

“ Come along, kid,” said Steve. “ Gim- 
me hold of the excess baggage, and let’s 
get a move on.” 

So in the end it was Mr. Bannister who 
was discovered and Steve who made the 
entrance. And, as Steve pointed out to 
Kirk later, it just made all the difference. 

The effect of the change on Steve was 
to make him almost rollicking in his man- 
ner, as if he and Mr. Bannister were the 
nucleus of an Old Home Week celebration 
or two old college chums meeting after 
long absence. Nervousness, on the rare 
occasions when he suffered from it, gen- 
erally had that effect on him. 

He breezed into the library, carrying the 
wheelbarrow, the box of bricks, and the 
dying pig, and trailing William in his 
wake. William’s grandfather was seated 
with his back to the door, dictating a letter 
to one of his secretaries. 

He looked up as Steve entered. He 
took in Steve and William in a rapid 
glance and guessed the latter’s identity in 
an instant. He had expected something of 
this sort ever since he had heard of his 
grandson’s birth. Indeed, he had been 
somewhat surprised that the visit had not 
occurred before. 

He betrayed no surprise. 

“One moment, Dingle,” he said, and 
turned to the secretary again. A faint 
sneer came and went on his face. 

The delay completed Steve’s discomfi- 
ture. He placed the wheelbarrow on the 
floor, the box of bricks on the wheelbar- 
row, and the dying pig on the box of 
bricks, whence it was instantly removed 
and inflated by William. 

“* Referring to your letter of the 
eighth—’ ” said Mr. Bannister in his cold, 
level voice. 


























He was interrupted by the incisive cry 
of the dying pig. 

“ Ask your son to be quiet, Dingle,” he 
said impassively. 

Steve was staggered. 
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emotions, having moved in circles where 
the wrathful expressed their wrath in a 
normal manner. Anger which found its 
expression in an exaggerated politeness 
was out of his line and made him un- 
comfortable. 

After what seemed to him a century, 
John Bannister dismissed the secretary. 
Even then, however, he did not come im- 









































“ONE MOMENT, DINGLE,”’ HE SAID, AND TURNED TO THE SECRETARY AGAIN 


“ Say, this ain’t my son, squire,” he be- 
gan breezily. 

“Your nephew, then, or whatever re- 
lation he happens to be to you.” 

He resumed his dictation. Steve wiped 
his forehead and looked helplessly at the 
White Hope, who, having discarded the 
dying pig, was now busy with the box of 
bricks. 

Steve wished he had not come. He was 
accustomed to the primitive exhibition of 
14 


mediately to Steve. He remained for a 
few moments writing, with his back turned. 
Then, just when Steve had given up hope 
of ever securing his attention, he turned 
suddenly. 

“ Well?” 

“ Say, it’s this way, colonel,” Steve had 
begun, when a triumphant cry from the 
direction of the open window stopped him. 
The White Hope was kneeling on a chair, 
looking down into the street. 
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“ Bix,” he explained over his shoulder. 

“ Kindly ring the bell, Dingle,” said 
Mr. Bannister, unmoved. “ Your little 
nephew appears to have dropped his bricks 
into Fifth Avenue.” 

In answer to the summons Keggs ap- 
peared. He looked anxious. 

“ Keggs,” said Mr. Bannister, “ tell one 
of the footmen to go out into the avenue 
and pick up some wooden bricks which he 
will find there. Dingle’s little brother has 
let some fall.” 

As Keggs left the room Steve’s pent-up 
nervousness exploded in a whirl of words. 

“ Aw say, boss, quit yer kiddin’. You 
know this kid ain’t anything to do with 
me. Why, say, how would he be any re- 
lation of a roughneck like me? Come off 
the roof, bo. You know well enough who 
he is. He’s your grandson. On the level.” 

Mr. Bannister looked at William, now 
engaged in running the wheelbarrow up 
and down the room, emitting the while a 
curious sound, possibly to encourage an 
imaginary horse. The inspection did not 
seem to excite him or afford him any 
pleasure. 

“ Oh!” he said. 

Steve was damped, but resumed gamely: 

“Say, boss, this is the greatest kid on 
earth. I’m not stringing you, honest. 
He’s a wonder. On the level, did you ever 
see a kid that age with a pair of shoulders 
on him like what this kid’s got? Say, 
squire, what’s the matter with calling the 
fight off and starting fair? Miss Ruth 
would be tickled to death if you would. 
Can the rough stuff, colonel. I know you 
think you’ve been given a raw deal, Kirk 
chipping in like that and copping off Miss 
Ruth, but, for the love of Mike, what 
does it matter? You seen for yourself 
what a dandy kid this is. Well, then, 
check your grouch with your hat. Do the 
square thing. Have out the auto and come 
right round to the studio and make it up. 
What’s wrong with that, colonel? Honest, 
they’d be tickled clean through.” 

At this point Keggs entered, followed by 
a footman carrying wooden bricks. 

“ Keggs,” said Mr. Bannister, “ tele- 
phone for the automobile at once—” 

“ Thet’s the talk, colonel,” cried Steve 
joyfully. “I knew you were a sport.” 


“ __to take me down to Wall Street.” 

Keggs bowed. 

“Oh, Keggs,” said Mr. Bannister, as he 
turned to leave. 
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“ Sic?” 

“Another thing. See that Dingle does 
not enter the house again.” 

And Mr. Bannister resumed his writing, 
while Steve, gathering up the wheelbarrow, 
the box of bricks, and the dying pig, took 
Wiliiam by the hand and retreated. 


That terminated Ruth’s attempts to 
conciliate her father. 

There remained Bailey. From Bailey 
she was prepared to stand no nonsense. 
Meeting him on the street, she fairly kid- 
naped him, driving him into a taxicab and 
pushing him into the studio, where he was 
confronted by his nephew. 

Bailey came poorly through the ordeal. 
William Bannister, a stern critic, weighed 
him up in one long stare, found him want- 
ing, and announced his decision with all 
the strength of powerful lungs. In the 
end he had to be removed, hiccuping, and 
Bailey, after lingering a few uneasy mo- 
ments making conversation to Kirk, de- 
parted, with such a look about the back 
of him as he sprang into his cab that Ruth 
felt that the visit was one which would not 
be repeated. 

She went back into the studio with a 
rather heavy heart. She was fond of 
Bailey. 

The sight of Kirk restored her. After 
all, what had happened was only what she 
had expected. She had chosen her path, 
and she did not regret it. 





CHAPTER X 
AN INTERLUDE OF PEACE 


Two events of importance in the small 
world which centered round William B. 
Winfield occurred at about this time. The 
first was the entrance of Mamie, the second 
the exit of Mrs. Porter. 

Mamie was the last of a series of nurses 
who came and went in somewhat rapid 
succession during the early years of the 
White Hope’s life. She was introduced by 
Steve, who, it seemed, had known her since 
she was a child. She was the nineteen- 
year-old daughter of a compositor on one 
of the morning papers, a little, mouselike 
thing, with tiny hands and feet, a soft 
voice, and eyes that took up far more than 
their fair share of her face. 

She had had no professional experience 
as a nursery-maid; but, as Steve pointed 


























out, the fact that, in the absence of her 
mother, who had died some years previ- 
ously, she had had sole charge of three 
small brothers at the age when small 
brothers are least easily handled, and had 
steered them through to the office-boy age 
without mishap, put her extremely high in 
the class of gifted amateurs. Mamie was 
accordingly given a trial, and survived it 
triumphantly. William Bannister, that 
discerning youth, took to her at once. 
Kirk liked the neat way she moved about 
the studio, his heart being still sore at the 
performance of one of her predecessors, 
who had upset and put a substantial foot 
through his masterpiece, that same “ Ari- 
adne in Naxos ” which Lora Delane Porter 
had criticised on the occasion of her first 
visit to the studio. Ruth, for her part, 
was delighted with Mamie. 

As for Steve, though as an outside mem- 
ber of the firm he cannot be considered to 
count, he had long ago made up his mind 
about her. Some time before, when he had 
found it impossible for him to be in her 
presence, still less to converse with her, 
without experiencing a warm, clammy, 
shooting sensation and a feeling of general 
weakness similar to that which follows a 
well-directed blow at the solar plexus, he 
had come to the conclusion that he must 
be in love. The furious jealousy which as- 
sailed him on seeing her embraced by and 
embracing a stout person old enough to be 
her father convinced him of this. 

The discovery that the stout man actu- 
ally was her father’s brother relieved his 
mind to a certain extent, but the episode 
left him shaken. He made up his mind to 
propose at once and get it over. When 
Mamie joined the garrison of No. 90 a 
year later the dashing feat was still un- 
performed. There was that about Mamie 
which unmanned Steve. She was so small 
and dainty that the ruggedness which had 
once been his pride seemed to him, when 
he thought of her, an insuperable defect. 
The conviction that he was a roughneck 
deepened in him and tied his tongue. 

The defection of Mrs. Porter was a 
gradual affair. From a very early period 
in the new régime she had been dissatis- 
fied. Accustomed to rule, she found her- 
self in an unexpectedly minor position. 
She had definite views on the hygienic up- 
bringing of children, and these she im- 
parted to Ruth, who listened pleasantly, 
smiled, and ignored them. 
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Mrs. Porter was not used to such treat- 
ment. She found Ruth considerably less 
malleable than she had been before mar- 
riage, and she resented the change. 

Kirk, coming in one afternoon, found 
Ruth laughing. 

“It’s only Aunt Lora,” she said. “ She 
will come in and lecture me on how to 
raise babies. She’s crazy about microbes. 
It’s the new idea. Sterilization, and all 
that. She thinks that everything a child 
touches ought to be sterilized first to kill 
the germs. Bill’s running awful risks be- 
ing allowed to play about the studio like 
this.” 

Kirk looked at his son and heir, who was 
submitting at that moment to be bathed. 
He was standing up. It was a peculiarity 
of his that he refused to sit down in a 
bath, being apparently under the impres- 
sion, when asked to do so, that there was 
a conspiracy afoot to drown him. 

“TI don’t see how the kid could be much 
fitter.” 

“It’s not so much what he is now. She 
is worrying about what might happen to 
him. She can talk about bacilli till your 
flesh creeps. Honestly, if Bill ever did get 
really ill, I believe Aunt Lora could talk 
me round to her views about them in a 
minute. It’s only the fact that he is so 
splendidly well that makes it seem so 
absurd.” 

Kirk laughed. 

“It’s all very well to laugh. You 
haven’t heard her. I’ve caught myself 
wavering a dozen times. Do you know, 
she says a child ought not to be kissed?” 

“Tt has struck me,” said Kirk medita- 
tively, “that your Aunt Lora, if I may 
make the suggestion, is the least bit of 
what Steve would call a shy-dome. Is 
there anything else she has mentioned?” 

“ Hundreds of things. Bill ought to be 
kept in a properly sterilized nursery, with 
sterilized toys and sterilized everything, 
and the temperature ought to be just so 
high and no higher, and just so low and 
no lower. Get her to talk about it to you. 
She makes you wonder why everybody is 
not dead.” 

“This is a new development, surely? 
Has she ever broken out in this place 
before?” 

“Oh, yes. In the old days she often 
used to talk about it. She has written 
books about it.” 

“‘T thought her books were all about the 
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selfishness of the modern young man in 
not marrying.” 

“ Not all. Some of them are about how 
to look after the baby. It’s no good the 
modern young man marrying if he’s going 
to murder his baby directly afterward, is 
it?” 

“ Something in that. There’s just one 
objection to this sterilized nursery busi- 
ness, though, which she doesn’t seem to 
have detected. How am I going to pro- 
vide these things on an income of five 
thousand and at the same time live in that 
luxury which the artist soul demands? 
Bill, my lad, you'll have to sacrifice your- 
self for your father’s good. When I’m a 
millionaire we'll see about it. Mean- 
while—” 

“ Meanwhile,” said Ruth, “ come and be 
dried before you catch your death of cold.” 
She gathered William Bannister into her 
lap. 

“I pity any germ that tries to play 
catch-as-catch-can with that infant,” re- 
marked Kirk. “ He’d simply flatten it out 
in around. Did you ever see such a chest 
on a kid of that age?” 

It was after the installation of Whiskers 
at the studio that the diminution of Mrs. 
Porter’s visits became really marked. 
There was something almost approaching a 
battle over Whiskers, who was an Irish 
terrier puppy which Hank Jardine had 
presented to William Bannister as a be- 
lated birthday present. 

Mrs. Porter utterly excommunicated 
Whiskers. Nothing, she maintained, was 
so notoriously supercharged with bacilli as 
a long-haired dog. If this was true, Will- 
iam Bannister certainly gave them every 
chance to get to work upon himself. It 
was his constant pleasure to clutch Whisk- 
ers to him in a viselike clinch, to bury his 
face in his shaggy back, and generally to 
court destruction. Yet the more he 
clutched the healthier did he appear to 
grow, and Mrs. Porter’s demand for the 
dog’s banishment was overruled. 

Mrs. Porter retired in dudgeon. She 
liked to rule, and at No. go she felt that 
she had become merely among those pres- 
ent. She was in the position of a mother 
country whose colony has revolted. For 


years she had been accustomed to look on 
Ruth as a disciple, a weaker spirit whom 
she could mold to her will, and now Ruth 
was refusing to be molded. 

So Mrs. Porter’s visits ceased. 


Ruth 
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still saw her at her apartment when she 
cared to go there, but she kept away from 
the studio. She considered that in the 
matter of William Bannister her claim had 
been jumped, that she had been deposed; 
and she withdrew. 

“T shall bear up,” said Kirk, when this 
fact was brought home to him. “I mis- 
trust your Aunt Lora as I should mistrust 
some great natural force which may be- 
come active at any moment and give you 
yours. An earthquake, for instance. I 
have no quarrel with your Aunt Lora in 
her quiescent state, but I fear the develop- 
ments of that giant mind. We are better 
off without her.” 

“All the same,” said Ruth loyally, 
“she’s rather a dear. And we ought to 
remember that, if it hadn’t been for her, 
you and I would never have met.” 

“I do remember it. And I’m grateful. 
But I can’t help feeling that a woman 
capable of taking other people’s lives and 
juggling with them as if they were india- 
rubber balls, as she did with ours, is likely 
at any moment to break out in a new place. 
My gratitude to her is the sort of gratitude 
you would feel toward a cyclone if you 
were walking home late for dinner and it 
caught you up and deposited you on your 
door-step. Your Aunt Lora is a human 
cyclone. No, on the whole, she’s more 
like an earthquake. She has a habit of 
splitting up and altering the face of the 
world whenever she feels like it, and I’m 
too well satisfied with my world at present 
to relish the idea of having it changed.” 

Little by little the garrison of the studio 
had been whittled down. Except for Steve, 
the community had no regular members 
outside the family itself. Hank was gen- 
erally out of town. Bailey paid one more 
visit, then seemed to consider that he could 
now absent himself altogether. And the 
members of Kirk’s bachelor circle stayed 
away to a man. 

Their isolation was rendered more com- 
plete by the fact that Ruth, when she had 
ornamented New York society, had made 
few real friends. Most of the girls she 
had known bored her. They were gushing 
creatures with a passion for sharing and 
imparting secrets, and Ruth’s cool reserve 
had alienated her from them. 

When she married she dropped out. The 
romance of her wedding gave people some- 
thing to talk about for a few days, and 
then she was forgotten. , 
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And so it came about that she had. her 
desire and was able practically to monopo- 
lize Kirk. He and she and William Ban- 
nister lived in a kind of hermit’s cell for 
three and enjoyed this highly unnatural 
state of things enormously. Life had never 
seemed so full either to Kirk or herself. 
There was always something to do, some- 
thing to think about, something to look 
forward to, if it was only a visit to a 
theater or the inspection of William Ban- 
nister’s bath. 





CHAPTER XI 
STUNG TQ ACTION 


Ir was in the third year of the White 
Hope’s life that the placid evenness of 
Kirk’s existence began to be troubled. The 
orderly procession of the days was broken 
by happenings of unusual importance, one 
at least of them extraordinarily unpleasant. 
This was the failure of a certain stock in 
which nearly half of Kirk’s patrimony was 
invested, that capital which had always 
seemed to him as solid a part of life as the 
asphalt on which he walked, as unchange- 
able a part of nature as the air he breathed. 
He had always had it, and he could hardly 
bring himself to realize that he was not 
always to have it. 

It gave him an extraordinary feeling of 
panic and discomfort when at length he 
faced the fact squarely that his private 
means, on the possession of which he had 
based the whole lazy scheme of his life, 
were as much at the mercy of fate as the 
stake which a gambler flings on the green 
cloth. He did not know enough of business 
to understand the complicated processes by 
which a stock hitherto supposed to be as 
impregnable as municipal bonds had been 
hammered into a ragged remnant in the 
course of a single day; but the result of 
them was unpleasantly clear and easily 
grasped. 

His income was cut in half, and instead 
of being a comfortably off young man, idly 
watching the pageant of life from a seat in 
the grand stand, he must now plunge into 
the crowd and endeavor to earn a living as 
others did. 

For his losses did not begin and end 
with the ruin of this particular stock. At 
intervals during the past two years he had 
been nibbling at his capital, and now, 
forced to examine his affairs frankly and 
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minutely, he was astonished at the inroads 
he had made upon it. ’ 

There had been the up-keep of the sum- 
mer shack he had bought in Connecticut. 
There had been expenses in connection 
with William Bannister. There had been 
little treats for Ruth. There had been 
cigars and clothes and dinners and taxi- 
cabs and all the other trifles which cost 
nothing but mount up and make a man 
wander beyond the bounds of his legiti- 
mate income. 

It was borne in upon Kirk, as he rue- 
fully reflected upon these things, that the 
only evidence he had shown of the posses- 
sion of the artistic temperament had been 
the joyous carelessness of his extrava- 
gance. In that only had he been the 
artist. It shocked him to think hew little 
honest work he had done during the past 
two years. He had lived in a golden haze 
into which work had not entered. 

He was to be shocked still more very 
soon. 

Stung to action by his thoughts, he em- 
barked upon a sweeping attack on the 
stronghold of those who exchange cash 
for artists’ dreams. He ransacked the 
studio and set out on his mission in a cab 
bulging with large, small, and medium- 
sized canvases. Like a wave receding from 
a breakwater he returned late in the day, 
a branded failure. 

The dealers had eyed his canvases, large, 
small, and medium-sized, and, in direct 
contravention of their professed object in 
life, had refused te deal. Only one of them, 
a man with grimy hands but a mederately 
golden heart, after passing a sepia thumb 
over some of the more ambitious works, 
had offered him fifteen dollars for a little 
sketch which he had made in an energetic 
moment of William Bannister crawling on 
the floor. This, the dealer asserted, was 
the sort of “‘ darned mushy stuff ” the pub- 
lic fell for, and he held it to be worth the 
fifteen, but not a cent more. Kirk, humble 
by now, accepted three battered-looking 
bills and departed. 

He had a long talk with Ruth that night, 
and rose from it in the frame of mind 
which in some men is induced by prayer. 
Ruth was quite marvelously sensible and 
sympathetic. 

“T wanted you,” she said in answer to 
his self-reproaches, “ and here we are, to- 
gether. It’s simply nonsense to talk about 
ruining my life and dragging me down. 


’ 
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What does it matter about this money? 
We have got plenty left.” 

=“ We've got about as much left as you 
used to spend on hats in the old days.” 

“ Well, we can easily make it do. I’ve 
thought for some time that we were grow- 
ing too extravagant. And talking of hats, 
I had no right to have that last one you 
bought me. It was wickedly expensive. 
We can economize there, at any rate. We 
can get along splendidly on what you have 
now. Besides, directly you settle down 


‘and start to paint, we shall be quite rich 


again.” 

Kirk laughed grimly. 

“T wish you were a dealer,” he said. 
“ Fifteen dollars is what I have managed 
to extract from them so far. One of the 
Great Unwashed on Sixth Avenue gave me 
that for that sketch I did of Bill on the 
floor.” 

“Which took you about three minutes 
to do,” Ruth pointed out triumphantly. 
“You see! You’re bound to make a for- 
tune if you stick to it.” 

Kirk put his arm round her and gave her 
a silent hug of gratitude. He had dreaded 
this talk, and lo! it was putting new life 
into him. 

They sat for a few moments in silence. 

“T don’t deserve it,” said Kirk at last. 
“ Instead of comforting me like this, and 
making me think I’m rather a fine sort of 
a fellow, you ought to be lashing me with 
scorpions. I don’t suppose any man has 
ever made such a criminal idiot of himself 
in this city before.” 

“You couldn’t tell that this stock was 
going to fail.” 

“No; but I could have done some work 
these last three years and made it not 
matter whether it failed or not. You can’t 
comfort me out of that knowledge. I 
knew all along that I was being a waster 
and a loafer, but I was so happy that I 
didn’t mind. I was so interested in seeing 
what you and the kid would do next that 
I didn’t seem to have time to work. And 
the result is that I’ve gone right back. 

“ There was a time when I really could 
paint a bit. Not much, it’s true, but 
enough to get along with. Well, I’m go- 
ing to start in again in earnest now, and if 
I don’t make good, well, there’s always 
Hank’s offer.” 

Ruth turned a little pale. They had dis- 
cussed Hank’s offer before, but then life 
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had been bright and cloudless and Hank’s 
offer a thing to smile at. Now it had as- 
sumed an uncomfortably practical aspect. 

“You will make good,” said Ruth. 

“ T’ll do my best,” said Kirk. But even 
as he spoke his mind was pondering on the 
proposition which Hank had made. 

Hank, always flitting from New York 
into the unknown and back again, had 
called at the studio one evening, after a 
long absence, looking sick and tired. He 
was one of those lean, wiry men whom it is 
unusual to see in this condition, and Kirk 
was sympathetic and inquisitive. 

Hank needed no pressing. He was full 
of his story. 

“T’ve been in Colombia,” he said. “I 
got back on a fruit-steamer this morning. 
Do you know anything of Colombia?” 

Kirk reflected. 

“Only that there’s generally a revolu- 
tion there,” he said. 

“There wasn’t anything of that kind 
this trip, except in my interior.” Hank 
pulled thoughtfully at his pipe. The odor 
of his remarkable brand of tobacco filled 
the studio. “ I’ve had a Hades of a time,” 
he said simply. 

Kirk looked at him curiously. Hank 
was in a singularly chastened mood to- 
night. 

“What took you there?” 

“ Gold.” 

“Gold? Mining?” 

Hank nodded. 

“‘T didn’t know there were gold-mines in 
that part of the world,” said Kirk. 

“There are. The gold that filled the 
holds of Spanish galleons in the sixteenth 
century came from Colombia. The place 
is simply stiff with old Spanish relics.” 

“ But surely the mines must have been 
worked out ages ago.” 

“ Only on the surface.” 

Kirk laughed. 

“How do you mean, only on the sur- 
face? Explain. I don’t know a thing 
about gold, except that getting it out of 
picture-dealers is like getting blood out of 
a turnip.” 

“ Tt’s simple enough. The earth hoards 
its gold in two ways. There’s auriferous 


rock and auriferous dirt. If the stuff is in 
the rock, you crush it. If it’s in the dirt, 
you wash it.” 

“Tt sounds simple.” 

“Tt is. The difficult part is finding it.” 
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“ And you have done that?” 

“T have. Or I’m practically certain I 
have. At any rate, I know that I have dis- 
covered the ditches made by the Spaniards 
three hundred years ago. If there was 
gold there in those days there is apt to be 
gold there now. Only it isn’t on the sur- 
face any longer. They cleaned up as far 
as the surface is concerned, so I have to 
sink shafts and dig tunnels.” 

“TJ see. It isn’t so simple as it used to 
be.” 

“Tt is, practically, if you have any 
knowledge of mining.” 

“Well, what’s your trouble?” asked 
Kirk. ‘“ Why did you come back? Why 
aren’t you out there grabbing it with both 
hands and getting yourself into shape to 
be a walking gold-mine to your friends? I 
don't like to see this idle spirit in you, 
Hank.” 

Hank smoked long and thoughtfully. 

“ Kirk,” he said suddenly. 

“ Well?” 

Hank shook his head. 

“ No, it’s no good.” 

“What is no good? 
mean?” 

“T came back,” said Hank, suddenly 
lucid, “ with a wild notion of getting you 
to come in with me on this thing.” 

“What! Go to Colombia with you?” 

Hank nodded. 

“ But, of course, it’s not possible. 
no job for a married man.” 

“ Why not? If this gold of yours is just 
lying about in heaps it seems to me that a 
married man is exactly the man who ought 
to be around grabbing it. Or do you be- 
lieve that old yarn about two being able 
to live as cheaply as one? Take it from 
me, it’s not so. If there is gold waiting to 
be gathered up in handfuls, me for it. 
When do we start? Can I bring Ruth and 
the kid?” 

“ I wish we could start. If I could have 
had you with me these last months I’d 
never have quit. But I guess it’s out of 
the question. You've no idea what sort of 
an inferno it is, and I won’t let you come 
into it with your eyes shut. But if ever 
you are in a real tight corner let me know. 
It might be worth your while then to take 
a few risks.” 

“ Oh! there are risks?” 

“ Risks! My claims are located along 
the Atrato River in the Choco district. 
Does that convey anything to you?” 


What do you 


It’s 
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“ Not a thing.” 

“The workings are three hundred miles 
inland. Just three hundred miles of pure 
Hades. You can get all the fevers you ever 
heard of, and a few more. I got most of 
them this last trip.” 

“T thought you were looking pretty 
bad.” 

“T ought to be. I’ve swallowed so much 
quinin since I saw you last that my ears 
are buzzing still. And then there are the 
insects. They all bite. Some bite worse 
than others, but not much. Darn it! even 
the butterflies bite out there. Every ani- 
mal in the country has some other animal 
constantly chasing it until a white man 
comes along, when they call a truce and 
both chase him. And the vegetation is so 
thick and grows so quickly that you have 
to cut down the jungle about the work- 
ings every few days or so to avoid being 
swamped by it. Otherwise,” finished 
Hank, refilling his pipe and lighting it, 
“the place is a pretty good kind of sum- 
mer resort.” 

“And you’re going back to it? Back 
to the quinin and the beasts and the 
butterflies?” 

“Sure. The gold runs up to twenty 
dollars the cubic yard and is worth 
eighteen dollars an ounce.” 

“When are you going?” 

“T’m in no hurry. This year, next year, 
some time, never. No, not never. Call it 
some time.” 

“And you want me to come, too?” 

“IT would give half of whatever there is 
in the mine to have you come. But things 
being as they are, well, I guess we can call 
it off. Is there any chance in the world, 
Kirk, of your ever ceasing to be a bloated 


capitalist? Could any of your stocks go 
back on you?” 
“[ doubt it. They’re pretty gilt-edged, 


I fancy, though I’ve never studied the 
question of stocks. My little gold-mine 
isn’t in the same class with yours, but it’s 
as solid as a rock, and no fevers and in- 
sects attached to it, either.” 


And now the gold-mine had proved of 
less than rocklike solidity. The most gilt- 
edged of all the stocks had failed. The 
capitalist had become in one brief day the 
struggling artist. 

Hank’s proposal seemed a good deal less 
fantastic now to Kirk as he prepared for 
his second onslaught, the grand attack, on 
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the stronghold of those who bought art 
with gold. 





CHAPTER XII 
A CLIMAX 


ONE afternoon, about two weeks later, 
Kirk, returning to the studio from an un- 
profitable raid into the region of the 
dealers, found on the table a card bearing 
the name of Mrs. Robert Wilbur. This 
had been crossed out, and beneath it, in a 
straggly hand, the name Miss Wilbur had 
been written. 

The phenomenon of a caller at the cell 
of the two hermits was so strange that he 
awaited Ruth’s arrival with more than his 
customary impatience. She would be able 
to identify the visitor. George Pennicut, 
questioned on the point, had no informa- 
tion of any value to impart. A very pretty 
young lady she was, said George, with 
what you might call a lively manner. She 
had seemed disappointed at finding no- 
body at home. No, she had left no 
message. 

Ruth, arriving a few moments later, was 
met by Kirk with the card in his hand. 

“Can you throw any light on this?” he 
said. “ Who is Miss Wilbur, who has 
what you might call a lively manner and 
appears disappointed when she does not 
find us at home?” 

Ruth looked at the card. 

“Sybil Wilbur? I wonder what she 
wants.” 

“Who is she? 
first.” 

“Oh, she’s a girl I used to know. I 


Let’s get that settled 


haven’t seen her for two years. I thought 
she had forgotten my existence.” 
“Call her up on the phone. If we don’t 


solve this mystery we sha’n’t sleep to- 
night. It’s like Robinson Crusoe and the 
footprint.” 

Ruth went to the telephone. After a 
short conversation she turned to Kirk with 
sparkling eyes and the air of one with 
news to impart. 

“ Kirk! She wants you to paint her 
portrait!” 

“ What!” 

*- She’s engaged to Bailey! Just got en- 
geged: And the first thing she does is to 
insist on his letting her come to you for her 
portrait.’ Ruth bubbled with laughter. 


“It’s to be a birthday present for Bailey, 
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and Bailey has got to pay for it. That’s 
so exactly like Sybil.” 

“T hope the portrait will be. She’s ta- 
king chances.” 

“TI think it’s simply sweet of her. She’s 
a real friend.” 

“At fairly long intervals, apparently. 
Did you say you had not seen her for two 
years?” 

“She is an erratic little thing with an 
awfully good heart. I feel quite touched 
at her remembering us. Oh, Kirk, you 
must do a simply wonderful portrait, some- 
thing that everybody will talk about, and 
then our fortune will be made! You will 
become the only painter that peopie will 
go to for their portraits.” 

Kirk did not answer. His experiences 
of late had developed in him an unwonted 
mistrust of his powers. To this was added 
the knowledge that, except for an impres- 
sionist study of Ruth for private exhibition 
only, he had never attempted a portrait. 
To be called upon suddenly like this to 
show his powers gave him much the same 
feeling which he had experienced when 
called upon as a child to recite poetry 
before an audience. It was a species of 
stage fright. 

But it was certainly a chance. Portrait- 
painting was an uncommonly lucrative line 
of business. His imagination, stirred by 
Ruth’s, saw visions of wealthy applicants 
turned away from the studio door owing to 
pressure of work on the part of the famous 
man for whose services they were bidding 
vast sums. 

“ By Jove!” he said thoughtfully. 

Another aspect of the matter occurred 
to him. 

“‘T wonder what Bailey thinks about it!” 

“Oh, he’s probably so much in love 
with her that he doesn’t mind what she 
does. Besides, Bailey likes you.” 

“ Does he?” 


“ Oh, well, if he doesn’t, he will. This 
will bring you together.” 

“‘T suppose he knows about it?” 

“Oh, yes. Sybil said he did. It’s all 


settled. She will be here to-morrow for the 
first sitting.” 

Kirk spoke the fear that was in his mind. 

“ Ruth, old girl, I’m horribly nervous 
about this. I am taken with a sort of 
second sight. I see myself making a ghast- 
ly failure of this job and Bailey knocking 
me down and refusing to come across with 
the check.” 
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“ Sybil is bringing the check with her 
to-morrow,” said Ruth simply. 

“Is she?” said Kirk. “ Now I wonder 
if that makes it worse or better. ! m try- 
ing to think!” 

Sybil Wilbur fluttered in next day at 
noon, a tiny, restless creature who darted 
about the studio like a humming-bird. 
She effervesced with the joy of life. She 
uttered little squeaks of delight at every- 
thing she saw. She hugged Ruth, beamed 
at Kirk, went wild over William Bannister, 
thought the studio too cute for words, in- 
sisted on being shown all over it, and 
talked incessantly. 

It was about two o'clock before she ac- 
tually began to sit, and even then she was 
no statue. A thought would come into her 
small head and she would whirl round to 
impart it to Ruth, destroying in a second 
the pose which it had taken Kirk ten pain- 
ful minutes to fix. 

Kirk was too amused to be irritated. 
She was such a friendly little soul and so 
obviously devoted to Ruth that he felt. she 
was entitled to be a nuisance as a sitter. 
He wondered more and more what weird 
principle of selection had been at work to 
bring Bailey and this butterfly together. 
He had never given any deep thought to 
the study of his brother-in-law’s character; 
but, from his small knowledge of him, he 
would have imagined some one a trifle 
more substantial and serious as the ideal 
wife for him. Life, he conceived, was to 
Bailey a stately march. Sybil Wilbur evi- 
dently looked on it as a mad gallop. 

Ruth felt the same. She was fond of 
Sybil, but she could not see her as the 
foreordained Mrs. Bailey. 

“TI suppose she swept him off his feet,” 
she said. “It just shows that you never 
really get to know a person even if you’re 
their sister. Bailey must have all sorts of 
hidden sides to his character which I never 
noticed—unless she has. But I don’t think 
there is much of that about Sybil. She’s 
just a child. But she’s very amusing, isn’t 
she? She enjoys life so furiously.” 

“T think Bailey will find her rather a 
handful. Does she ever sit still, by the 
way? If she is going to act right along as 
she did to-day this portrait will look like 
that cubist picture of the ‘ Dance at the 
Spring.’ ” 

As the sittings went on Miss Wilbur 
consented gradually to simmer down and 
the portrait progressed with a fair amount 
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of speed. But Kirk was conscious every 
day of a growing sensation of panic. He 
was trying his very hardest, but it was bad 
work, and he knew it. 

His hand had never had very much cun- 
ning, but what it had had it had lost in 
the years of his idleness. Every day 
showed him more clearly that the portrait 
of Miss Wilbur, on which so much de- 
pended, was an amateurish daub. He 
worked doggedly on, but his heart was 
cold with that chill that grips the artist 
when he looks on his work and sees it to 
be bad. 

At last it was finished. Ruth thought it 
splendid. Sybil Wilbur pronounced it cute, 
as she did most things. Kirk could hardly 
bear to look at it. In its finished state it 
was worse than he could have believed 
possible. 

In the old days he had been a fair 
painter with one or two bad faults. Now 
the faults seemed to have grown like 
weeds, choking whatever of merit he might 
once have possessed. This was a horrible 
production, and he was profoundly thank- 
ful when it was packed up and removed 
from the studio. But behind his thankful- 
ness lurked the feeling that all was not 
yet over, that there was worse to come. 

It came. 

It was heralded by a tearful telephone 
call from Miss Wilbur, who rang up Ruth 
with the agitated information that “ Bailey 
didn’t seem to like it.” And on the heels 
of the message came Bailey in person, pink 
from forehead to collar, and almost as 
wrathful as he had been on the great occa- 
sion of his first visit to the studio. His 
annoyance robbed his speech of its normal 
stateliness. He struck a colloquial note 
unusual with him. 

“T guess you know what I’ve come 
about,” he said. 

He had found Kirk alone in the studio, 
as ill luck would have it. In the absence 
of Ruth he ventured to speak more freely 
than he would have done in her presence. 

“Tt’s an infernal outrage,” he went on. 
“ T’ve been stung, and you know it.” 

Kirk said nothing. His silence infuriated 
Bailey. 

“It’s the portrait I’m speaking about— 
the portrait, if you have the nerve to call 
it that, of Miss Wilbur. I was against her 
sitting to you from the first, but she in- 
sisted. Now she’s sorry.” 


“ Tt’s as bad as all that, is it?” said Kirk 
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SHE HUGGED RUTH AND THOUGHT THE 
STUDIO TOO CUTE FOR WORDS 
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He felt curiously indisposed to 
A listlessness had gripped him. He 


dully. 
fight. 
was even a little sorry for Bailey. He saw 
his point of view and sympathized with it. 


“ Yes,” said Bailey fiercely. “‘ It is, and 
you know it.” 

Kirk nodded. Bailey was quite right. 
He did know it. 

“Tt’s a joke,” went on Bailey shrilly. 
“T can’t hang it up. People would laugh 
at it. And to think that I paid you all 
that money for it. I could have got a real 
artist for half the price.” 

“That is easily remedied,” said Kirk. 
“T will send you a check to-morrow.” 

Bailey was not to be appeased. The 
venom of more than three years cried out 
for utterance. He had always held definite 
views upon Kirk, and Heaven had sent him 
the opportunity of expressing them. 

“ Yes, I dare say,” he said contemptu- 
ously. “That would settle the whole 
thing, wouldn’t it? What do you think 
you are—a millionaire? Talking as if that 
amount of money made no difference to 
you! Where does my sister come in? How 
about Ruth? You sneak her away from 
her home and then—” 

Kirk’s lethargy left him. He flushed. 

“T think that will be about all, Ban- 
nister,” he said. He spoke quietly, but his 
voice trembled. 

But Bailey’s long-dammed hatred, hav- 
ing at last found an outlet, was not to be 
checked in a moment. 

“Will it? Will it? The hell it will. 
Let me tell you that I came here to talk 
straight to you, and I’m going to do it. 
It’s about time you had your darned dime- 
novel romance shown up to you the way 
it strikes somebody else. You think you’re 
a tremendous dashing twentieth-century 
Young Lochinvar, don’t you? You 
thought you had done a pretty smooth 
bit of work when you sneaked Ruth away! 
You! You haven’t enough backbone in 
you even to make a bluff at working to 
support her. You’re just what my father 
said you were—a loafer who pretends to 
be an artist. You’ve got away with it up 
to now, but you’ve shown yourself up at 
last. You damned waster!” 


Kirk walked to the door and flung it - 


open. 

“ You’re perfectly right, Bannister,” he 
said quietly. ‘“ Everything you have said 
is quite true. And now would you mind 
going?” 








“T’ve not finished yet.” 

“ Yes, you have.” 

Bailey hesitated. The first fine frenzy 
had left him, and he was beginning to be 
a little ashamed of himself for having ex- 
pressed his views in a manner which, 
though satisfying, was, he felt, less digni- 
fied than he could have wished. 

He looked at Kirk, who was standing 
stiffly by the door. Something in his atti- 
tude decided Bailey to leave well alone. 
Such had been his indignation that it was 
only now that for the first time it struck 
him that his statement of opinion had not 
been made without considerable bodily 
danger to himself. Jarred nerves had stood 
him in the stead of courage; but now his 
nerves were soothed and he saw things 
clearly. 

He choked down what he had intended 
to say and walked out. Kirk closed the 
door softly behind him and began to pace 
the studio floor as he had done on that 
night when Ruth had fought for her life 
in the room up-stairs. 

His mind worked slowly at first. Then, 
as it cleared, he began to think more and 
more rapidly, till the thoughts leaped and 
ran like tongues of fire, scorching him. 

It was all true. That was what hurt. 
Every word that Bailey had flung at him 
had been strictly just. 

He had thought himself a fine, romantic 
fellow. He was a waster and a loafer 
who pretended to be an artist. He had 
thrown away the little talent he had once 
possessed. He had behaved shamefully to 
Ruth, shirking his responsibilities and 
idling through life. He realized it now, 


- when it was too late. 


Suddenly through the chaos of his re- 
flections there shone out clearly one co- 
herent thought, the recollection of what 
Hank Jardine had offered to him. “ If 
ever you are in a real tight corner—” 


His brain cleared. He sat down calmly 
to wait for Ruth. His mind was made up. 
Hank’s offer was the way out, the only way 
out, and he must take it. 





BOOK TWO 
CHAPTER I 
EMPTY-HANDED 


THE steamship Santa Barbara, of the 
United Fruit Line, moved slowly through 
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the glittering water of the bay on her way 
to dock. Out at quarantine earlier in the 
morning there had been a mist, through 
which passing ships loomed up vague and 
shapeless; but now the sun had dispersed 
it and a perfect May morning welcomed 
the Santa Barbara home. 

Kirk leaned on the rail, looking with 
dull eyes on the city he had left a year 
before. Only a year! It seemed ten. As 
he stood there he felt an old man. 

A drummer, a cheery soul who had come 
aboard at Porto Rico, sauntered up, beam- 
ing with well-being and good-fellowship. 

“ Looks pretty good, sir,” said he. 

Kirk did not answer. He had not heard. 

“ Some burg,” ventured the drummer. 

Again encountering silence, he turned 
away, hurt. This churlish attitude on the 
part of one returning to God’s country on 
one of God’s own mornings surprised and 
wounded him. 

To him all was right with the world. 
He had breakfasted well; he was smoking 
a good cigar; and he was strong in the 
knewledge that he had done well by the 
firm this trip and that bouquets were due 
to be handed to him in the office on lower 
Breadway. He was annoyed with Kirk 
for having cast even a tiny cloud upon his 
contentment. 

He communicated his feelings to the 
third officer, who happened to come on 
deck at that moment. 

“ Say, who is that guy?” he asked com- 
plainingly. “The big son of a gun lean- 
ing on the rail. Seems like he’d got a 
hangover this morning. Is he deaf and 
dumb or just plain grouchy?” 

The third officer eyed Kirk’s back with 
sympathy. 

“T shouldn’t worry him, Freddie,” he 
said. “I guess if you had been up against 
it like him you’d be shy on the small talk. 
That’s a fellow called Winfield. They 
carried him on board at Colon. He was 
about all in. Got fever in Colombia, in- 
land at the mines, and nearly died. His 
pal did die. Ever met Hank Jardine?” 

“ Long, thin man?” 

The other nodded. 

“One of the best. 
with us.” 

“ And he’s dead?” 

“ Died of fever away back in the in- 
terior, where there’s nothing much else ex- 
cept mosquitoes. He and Winfield went 


He made two trips 


in there after gold.” 
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“ Did they get any?” asked the drum- 
mer, interested. 

The third officer spat disgustedly over 
the rail. 

“You ask Winfield. Or, rather, don’t, 
because I guess it’s not his pet subject. 
He told me all about it when he was get- 
ting better. There was gold there, all 
right, in chunks. It only needed to be dug 
for. And somebody else did the digging. 
Of all the skin games! It made me pretty 
hot under the collar, and it wasn’t me that 
was stung. 

“Out there you can’t buy land if you’re 
a foreigner; you have to lease it from the 
natives. Poor old Hank leased his bit, all 
right, and when he’d got to his claim he 
found somebody else working on it. It 
seemed there had been a flaw in his agree- 
ment and the owners had let it over his 
head to these other guys, who had slipped 
them more than what Hank had done.” 

“ What did he do?” 

“ He couldn’t do anything. They were 
the right side of the law, or what they call 
law out there. There was nothing to do 
except beat it back again three hundred 
miles to the coast. That’s where they got 
the fever which finished Hank. So you 
can understand,” concluded the third offi- 
cer, “ that Mr. Winfield isn’t in what you 
can call a sunny mood. If I were you, I’d 
go and talk to some one else, if conversa- 
tion’s what you need.” 

Kirk stood motionless at the rail, think- 
ing. It was not what was past that occu- 
pied his thoughts, as the third officer had 
supposed; it was the future. 

The forlorn hope had failed; he was 
limping back to Ruth wounded and breken. 
He had sent her a wireless message. She 
would be at the dock to meet him. How 
could he face her? Fate had been against 
him, it was true, but he was in no meed to 
make excuses for himself. He had failed. 
That was the beginning and the end of it. 
He had set out to bring back wealth and 
comfort to her, and he was returning 
empty-handed. 

That was what the immediate future 
held, the meeting with Ruth. And after? 
His imagination was not equal to the task 
of considering that. He had failed as an 
artist. There was no future for him there. 
He must find some other work. But he 
was fit for no other work. He had had no 
training. What could he do in a city 
where keenness of competition is a tradi- 
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tion? It would be as if an unarmed man 
should attack a fortress. 

The thought of the years he had wasted 
was very bitter. Looking back, he could 
see how fate had tricked him into throw- 
ing away his one talent. He had had 
promise. With hard work he could have 
become an artist, a professional—a man 
whose work was worth money in the open 
market. He had never had it in him to 
be a great artist, but he had had the facili- 
ty which goes to make a good worker of 
the second class. He had it still. Given 
the time for hard study, it was still in him 
to take his proper place among painters. 

But time for study was out of his reach 
now. He must set to work at once, with- 
out a day’s delay, on something which 
would bring him immediate money. The 
reflection brought his mind back abruptly 
to the practical consideration of the future. 

Before him, as he stood there, the ragged 
battlements of New York seemed to frown 
down at him with a cold cruelty that para- 
lyzed his mind. He had seen them a hun- 
dred times before. They should have been 
familiar and friendly. But this morning 
they were strange and sinister. The sky- 
line which daunts the emigrant as he comes 
up the bay to his new home struck fear 
into Kirk’s heart. 

He turned away and began to walk up 
and down the deck. 

He felt tired and lonely. For the first 
time he realized just what it meant to him 
that he should never see Hank again. It 
had been hard, almost impossible, till now 
to force his mind to face that fact. He 
had winced away from it. But now it 
would not be avoided. It fell upon him 
like a shadow. 

Hank had filled a place of his own in 
Kirk’s life. Theirs had been one of those 
smooth friendships which absence cannot 
harm. Often they had not seen each other 
for months at a time. Indeed, now that 
he thought of it, Hank was generally away; 
and he could not remember that they had 
ever exchanged letters. Yet even so there 
had been a bond between them which had 
never broken. And now Hank had dropped 
out. 

Kirk began to think about death. As 
with most men of his temperament, it was 
a subject on which his mind had seldom 
dwelt, never for any length of time. His 
parents had died when he was too young 
to understand; and circumstances had 
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shielded him from the shadow of the great 
mystery. Birth he understood; it had 
forced itself into the scheme of his life; 
but death till now had been a stranger to 
him. 

The realization of it affected him oddly. 
In a sense, he found it stimulating; not 
stimulating as birth had been, but more 
subtly. He could recall vividly the thrill 
that had come to him with the birth of his 
son. For days he had walked as one in a 
trance. The world had seemed unreal, 
like an opium-smoker’s dream. There had 
been magic everywhere. 

But death had exactly the opposite 
effect. It made everything curiously real 
—himself most of all. He had the sensa- 
tion, as he thought of Hank, of knowing 
himself for the first time. Somehow he 
felt strengthened, braced for the fight, as 
a soldier might who sees his comrade fall 
at his side. 

There was something almost vindictive 
in the feeling that came to him. It was 
too vague to be analyzed, but it filled him 
with a desire to fight, gave him a sense of 
determination of which he had never be- 
fore been conscious. It toughened him, 
and made the old, easy-going Kirk Win- 
field seem a stranger at whom he could 
look with detachment and a certain con- 
tempt. 

As he walked back along the deck the 
battlements of the city met his gaze once 
more. But now they seemed less formi- 
dable. 


In the leisurely fashion of the home- 
coming ship the Santa Barbara slid into 
her dock. The gangplank was thrust out. 
Kirk walked ashore. 

For a moment he thought that Ruth had 
not come to meet him. Then his heart 
leaped madly. He had seen her. 


There are worse spots in the world than 
the sheds of the New York customs, but 
few more desolate; yet to Kirk just then 
the shadowy vastness seemed a sunlit gar- 
den. A flame of happiness blazed up in his 
mind, blotting out in an instant the fore- 
bodings which had lurked there like evil 
creatures in a dark vault. The future, 
with its explanations and plans, could take 
care of itself. Ruth was a thing of the 
present. 

He put his arms round her and held her. 
The friendly drummer, who chanced to be 
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near, observed them with interest and a 
good deal of pleasure. The third officer’s 
story had temporarily destroyed his feel- 
ing that all was right with the world, and 
his sympathetic heart welcomed this evi- 



































‘*you POOR BOY, HOW 
THIN YOU ARE!" 


dence that life held compensations even 
for men who had been swindled out of 
valuable gold-mines. 

“T guess he’s not feeling so worse, after 
all,” he mused, and went on his way with 
an easy mind to be fawned upon by his 
grateful firm. 

Ruth was holding Kirk at arm’s length, 
her eyes full of tears at the sight. 
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“You poor boy, how thin you are!” 


“I had fever. It’s an awful place for 
fever out there.” 
“ Kirk!” 


“ Oh, I’m all right now. The voyage set 
me up. They made a great fuss over me 
on board.” 

Ruth’s hand was clinging to his arm. He 
squeezed it against his side. It was won- 
derful to him, this sense of being together 
again after these centuries of absence. It 
drove from his mind the thought of all 
the explanations which sooner or later he 
had got to make. Whatever might come 
after, he would keep this moment in his 
memory golden and untarnished. 

“Don’t you 
worry about me,” 
he said. “Now 
that I’ve found 
you again I’m 
feeling better than 
I ever did in my 
life. You wait till 
you see me spar- 
ring with Steve 
to - morrow. By 
the way, how is 
Steve?” 

“ Splendid.” 

“ And Bill?” 

Ruth drew her- 
self up haughtily. 

“You dare to 
ask about your 
son after Steve? 
How clumsy that 
sounds! I mean 
you dare to put 
Steve before your 
son. I believe 
you’ve only just 
realized that you 
have a son.” 

“T’ve only just 
realized _there’s 
anybody or any- 
thing in the world 
except my wife.” 

“ Well, after that I suppose I’ve got to 
forgive you. Since you have asked after 
Bill at last, I may tell you that he’s very 
well indeed.” 

Kirk’s eyes glowed. 

“ He ought to be a great kid by now.” 

“ He is.” 

“ And Mamie? Have you still got her?” 

“T wouldn’t lose her for a million.” 
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“ And Whiskers?” 

“[’m afraid Whiskers is gone.” 

“ Not dead?” 

“No. I gave him away.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake! Why?” 

“ Well, dear, the fact is, I’ve come round 
to Aunt Lora’s way of thinking.” 

ac Eh?” 

“ About germs.” 

Kirk laughed, the first real laugh he had 
had for a year. 

“ That insane fad of hers!” 

Ruth was serious. : 

“T have,” she said. “ We're taking a 
great deal more care of Bill than in the old 
days. I hate to think of the way I used 
to let him run around wild then. He 
might have died.” 

“ What nonsense! He was simply burst- 
ing with health all the time.” 

“T had a horrible shock after you left,” 
Ruth went on. “The poor little fellow 
was awfully ill with some kind of a fever. 
The doctor almost gave him up.” 

“Good Heavens!” 

“ Aunt Lora helped me to nurse him, 
and she made me see how I had been ex- 
posing him to all sorts of risks, and—well. 
now we guard against them.” 

There was a silence. 

“T grew to rely on her a great deal, 
Kirk, when you were away. You know I 
always used to before we were married. 
She’s so wonderfully strong. And then 
when your letters stopped coming—” 

“There aren’t any postal arrangements 
out there in the interior. It was the worst 
part of it—not being able to write to you 
or hear from you. Heavens, what an exile 
I’ve been this last year! Anything may 
have happened!” 

“Perhaps something has,” said Ruth 
mysteriously. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Wait and see. Oh, i know one thing 
that has happened. I’ve been looking at 
you all this while trying to think what it 
was. You’ve grown a beard, and it looks 
perfectly horrid.” 

“ Sheer laziness. It shall come off this 
very day. I knew you would hate it.” 

“T certainly do. It makes you look so 
old.” 

Kirk’s face clouded. 

“T feel eld.” 

For the first time since he had left the 
ship the memory of Hank had come back 
to him. The sight of Ruth had driven it 
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away, but now it swept back on him. The 
golden moment was over. Life with all its 
troubles and its explanations and its bur- 
dening sense of failure must be faced. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Ruth, 
startled by the sudden change. 

“T was thinking of poor old Hank.” 

“Where is Mr. Jardine? Didn’t he 
come back with you?” 

“ He’s dead, dear,” said Kirk gently. 
“ He died of fever while we were working 
our way to the coast.” 

ae Oh! »” 

It was the idea of death that shocked 
Ruth, not the particular manifestation of 
it. Hank had not touched her life. She 
had begun by disliking him and ended by 
feeling for him the tolerant sort of affec- 
tion which she might have bestowed upon 
a dog or acat. Hank as a man was noth- 
ing to her, and she could not quite keep her 
indifference out of her voice. 

It was only later, when he looked back 
on this conversation, that Kirk realized 
this. At the moment he was unconscious of 
it, significant as it was of the fact that 
there were points at which his mind and 
Ruth’s did not touch. 

When Ruth spoke again it was to change 
the subject. 

“ Well, Kirk,” she said, “ have you come 
back with your trunk crammed with nug- 
gets? You haven’t said a word about the 
mine yet, and I’m dying to know.” 

He groaned inwardly. The moment he 
had been dreading had arrived more swift- 
ly than he had expected. It was time for 
him to face facts. 

“No,” he said shortly. 

Ruth looked at him curiously. She met 
his eyes and saw the pain in them, and in- 
tuition told her in an instant what Kirk, 
stumbling through his story, could not 
have told her in an hour. 

She squeezed his arm affectionately. 

“ Don’t tell me,” she said. “I under- 
stand. And it doesn’t matter. It doesn’t 
matter a bit.” 

“ Doesn’t matter? But—” 

Ruth’s eyes were dancing. 

“ Kirk, dear, I’ve got something to tell 
you. Wait till we get outside.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ You'll soon see.” 

They went out into the street. Against 
the curb a large red automobile was stand- 
ing. The chauffeur touched his cap as he 
saw them. Kirk stared at him dumbly. 
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“In you get, dear,” said Ruth. 

She met his astonished gaze with a smile 
of triumph. This was her moment, the 
moment for which she had been waiting. 
The chauffeur started the machine. 

“JT don’t understand. Whose car is 
this?” 

“Mine. Yours. Ours. Oh, Kirk, 
darling, I was so afraid that you would 
come back bulging with a fortune that 
would make my little one look like nothing. 
But you haven’t, you haven't, and it’s 
just splendid.” She caught his hand and 
pressed it. “It’s simply sweet of you to 
look so astonished. I was hoping you 
would. This car belongs to us, and there’s 
another just as big besides, and a house, 
and — oh — everything you can think of. 
Kirk; dear, we’ve nothing to worry us any 
longer. We're rich!” 


CHAPTER II 

AN UNKNOWN PATH 
Kirk blinked. He closed his eyes and 
opened them again. The automobile was 
still there, and he was still in it. Ruth was 
still gazing at him with that triumphant 
look in her eyes. The chauffeur, silent 
emblem of a substantial bank-balance, still 
sat stiffly at the steering-wheel. 

“ Rich?” Kirk repeated. 

“ Rich,” Ruth assured him. 

“T don’t understand.” 

Ruth’s smile faded. 

“ Peer father—” 

“ Your father?” 

“He died just after you sailed. Just 
before Bill got ill.” She gave a little sigh. 
“ Kirk, how odd life is.” 

“ But—” 

“ Tt was terrible. It was some kind of a 
stroke. He had been working too hard 
and taking no exercise. You know when 
he sent Steve away that time he didn’t en- 
gage anybody else in his place. He went 
back to his old way of living, which the 
doctor had warned him against. He 
worked and worked, until one day, Bailey 
says, he fainted at the office. They 
brought him home, and he just went out 
like a burned-out candle. I—I went to 
him, but for a long time he wouldn’t see 


me. 

“Oh, Kirk, the hours I spent in the 
library hoping that he would let me come 
to him! 


But he never did till right at the 
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end. Then I went up, and he was dying. 
He covldn’t speak. I don’t know now how 
he felt toward me at the last. I kissed 
him. He was all shrunk to nothing. I 
had a horrible feeling that I had never 
been a real daughter to him. But—but— 
you know, he made it difficult, awfully 
difficult. And then he died; Bailey was on 
one side of the bed and I was on the other, 
and the nurse and the doctor were whisper- 
ing outside the door. I could hear them 
through the transom.” 

She slipped her hand into Kirk’s and 
sat silent while the car slid into the traffic 
of Fifth Avenue. For the second time the 
shadow of the Great Mystery had fallen 
on the brightness of the perfect morning. 

The car had stopped at Thirty-Fourth 
Street to allow the hurrying crowds to 
cross the avenue. Kirk looked at them 
with a feeling of sadness. It was not 
caused by John Bannister’s death. He was 
too honest to be able to plunge himself into 
false emotion at will. His feeling was 
more a vague uneasiness, almost a pre. 
sentiment. Things changed so quickly in 
this world. Old landmarks shifted as this 
crowd of strangers was shifting before him 
now, hurrying into his life and hurrying 
out of it. 

He, too, had changed. Ruth, though he 
had detected no signs of it, must be differ- 
ent from the Ruth he had left a year ago. 
The old life was dead. What had the new 
life in store for him? Wealth for one 
thing—other standards of living—new ex- 
periences. 

An odd sensation of regret that this 
stream of gold had descended upen him 
deepened his momentary depression. They 
had been so happy, he and Ruth and the 
kid, in the old days of the hermit’s cell. 
Something that was almost a superstitious 
fear of this unexpected legacy came upon 
him. 

It was unlucky money, grudgingly given 
at the eleventh hour. He seemed to feel 
John Bannister watching him with a sneer, 
and he was afraid of him. His nerves were 
still a little unstrung from the horrer of 
his wanderings, and the fever had left him 
weak. It seemed to him that there was a 
curse on the old man’s wealth, that some- 
how it was destined to bring him unhap- 
piness. 

The policeman waved his hand. The 
car jerked forward. The sudden move- 
ment brought him to himself. He smiled, 
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a little ashamed of having been so fanciful; 
the sky was blue; the sun shone; a cool 
breeze put the joy of life into him; and at 
his side Ruth sat, smiling now. From her, 
too, the cloud had been lifted. 

“ Tt seems like a fairy-story,” said Kirk, 
breaking the silence that had fallen be- 
tween them. 

“T think it must have been the thought 
of Bill that made him do it,” said Ruth. 
“ He left half his money to Bailey and half 
to me during my lifetime. Bailey’s mar- 
ried now, by the way.” She paused. “ I’m 
afraid father never forgave you, dear,” she 
added. ‘“ He made Bailey the trustee for 
the money, and it goes to Bill in trust after 
my death.” 

She looked at him rather nervously it 
seemed to Kirk. The terms of the will 
had been the cause of some trouble to her. 
Especially had she speculated on his re- 
ception of the news that Bailey was to 
play so important a part in the administra- 
tion of the money. Kirk had never told 
her what had passed between him and 
Bailey that afternoon in the studio, but 


her quick intelligence had enabled her to* 


guess at the truth; and she was aware that 
the minds of the two men, their tempera- 
ments, were naturally antagonistic. 

Kirk’s reception of the news relieved 
her. j 

“ Of course,” he said. “ He couldn’t do 
anything else. He knew nothing of me 
except that I was a kind of man with 
whom he was quite out of sympathy. He 
mistrusted all artists, I expect, in a bunch. 
And, anyway, an artist is pretty sure to 
be a bad man of business. He would know 
that. And—and, well, what I mean is, it 
strikes me as a very sensible arrangement. 
‘. hy are we stopping here?” 

The car had drawn up before a large 
house on the upper avenue, one of those 
houses which advertise affluence with as 
little reticence as a fat diamond solitaire. 

‘“‘ We live here,” said Ruth, laughing. 

Kirk drew a long breath. 

“Do we? By George!” he exclaimed, 
“IT see it’s going to take me quite a while 
to get used to this state of things.” 

A thought struck him. 

“ How about the studio? Have you got 
rid of it?” 


“Of course not. The idea! After the 
perfect times we had there! We’re going 
to keep it on as an annex. Every now 


and then, when we are tired of being rich, 
15 
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we'll creep off there and boil eggs over the 
gas-stove and pretend we are just ordinary 
persons again.” 

“ And oftener than every now and then 
this particular plutocrat is going to creep 
off there and try to teach himself to paint 
pictures.” 

Ruth nodded. 

“Yes, I think you ought to have a 
hobby. It’s good for you.” 

Kirk said nothing.. But it was not as a 
hobby that he was regarding his painting. 
He had come to a knowledge of realities in 
the wilderness and to an appreciation of 
the fact that he had a soul which could 
not be kept alive except by honest work. 

He had’ the decent man’s distaste for 
living on his wife’s money. He supposed 
it was inevitable that a certain portion of 
it must go to his support, but he was re- 
solved that there should be in the sight of 
the gods who look down on human affairs 
at least a reasonable excuse for his exist- 
ence. If work could make him anything 
approaching a real artist, he would become 
one. 

Meanwhile he was quite willing that 
Ruth should look upon his life-work as a 
pleasant pastime to save him from ennui. 
Even to his wife a man is not always eager 
to exhibit his soul in its nakedness. 

“ By the way,” said Ruth, “ you won’t 
find George Pennicut at the studio. He 
has gone back to England.” 


“I’m sorry. I liked George.” 
“He liked you. He left all sorts of 
messages. He nearly wept when he said 


good-by. But he wouldn’t stop. In a 
burst of confidence he told me what the 
trouble was. Our blue sky had got on his 
nerves. He wanted a London drizzle 
again. He said the thought of it made 
him homesick.” 

Kirk entered the house thoughtfully. 
Somehow this last piece of news had put 
the coping-stone on the edifice of his—his 
what? Depression? It was hardly that. 
No, it was rather a kind of vague regret 
for the life which had so definitely ended, 
the feeling which the Romans called de- 
siderium and the Greeks pothos. The de- 
fection of George Pennicut was a small 
thing in itself, but it meant the removal of 
another landmark. 

‘““'We had some bully good times in that 
studio,” he said. 

The words were a requiem. 

The first person whom he met in this 
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great house, in the kingdom of which he 
was to be king-consort, was a butler of in- 
credible stateliness. This was none other 
than Steve’s friend Keggs. But round the 
outlying portions of this official he had 
perceived, as the door opened, a section of 
a woman in a brown dress. 

The butler moving to one side, he found 
himself confronting Mrs. Lora Delane 
Porter. 

If other things in Kirk’s world had 
changed, time had wrought in vain upon 
the great authoress. She looked as mas- 
terful, as unyielding, and as efficient as she 
had looked at the time of his departure. 
She took his hand without emotion and in- 
spected him keenly. 

“You are thinner,” she remarked. 

“T said that, Aunt Lora,” said Ruth. 
“ Poor boy, he’s a skeleton.” 

“ You are not so robust.” 

“ T have been ill.” 

Ruth interposed. 

“ He’s had fever, Aunt Lora, and you 
are not to tease him.” 

“TI should be the last person to tease 
any man. What sort of fever?” 

“J think it was a blend of all sorts,” 
replied Kirk. “A kind of Irish stew of a 
fever.” 

“ You are not infectious?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

Mrs. Porter checked Ruth as she was 
about to speak. 

“We owe it to William to be careful,” 
she explained. “ After all the trouble we 
have taken to exclude him from germs it is 
only reasonable to make these inquiries.” 

“ Come along, dear,” said Ruth, “ and 
I'll show you the house. Don’t mind Aunt 
Lora,” she whispered; “she means well, 
and she really is splendid with Bill.” 

Kirk followed her. He was feeling 
chilled again. His old mistrust of Mrs. 
Porter revived. If their brief interview 
was to be taken as evidence, she seemed to 
have regained entirely her old ascendency 
over Ruth. He felt vaguely uneasy, as a 
man might who walks in a powder maga- 
zine. 

*“ Aunt Lora lives here now,” observed 
Ruth casually, as they went up-stairs. 

Kirk started. 

“ Literally, do you mean? 
home?” 

Ruth smiled at him over her shoulder. 

“She won’t interfere with you,” she 
said. “Surely this great house is large 


Is this her 
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enough for the three of us. Besides, she’s 
so devoted to Bill. She looks after him all 
the time; of course, nowadays I don’t get 
quite so much chance to be with him my- 
self. One has an awful lot of calls on one. 
I feel Bill is so safe with Aunt Lora on the 
premises.” 

She stopped at a door on the first floor. 

“ This is Bill’s nursery. He’s out just 
now. Mamie takes him for a drive every 
morning when it’s fine.” 

Something impelled Kirk to speak. 

“Don’t you ever take him for walks in 


the morning now?” he asked. “He used 
to love it.” 

“ Silly! Of course I do, when I can 
manage it. For drives, rather. Aunt Lora 


is rather against his walking much in the 
city. He might so easily catch something, 
you know.” 

She opened the door. 

“There!” she said. “ What do you 
think of that for a nursery?” 

If Kirk had spoken his mind he would 
have said that of all the ghastly nurseries 
the human brain could have conceived this 
was the ghastliest. It was a large, square 
room, and to Kirk’s startled eyes had 
much the appearance of an operating- 
theater at a hospital. 

There was no carpet on the tiled floor. 
The walls, likewise tiled,- were so bare that 
the eye ached contemplating them. In the 
corner by the window stood the little white 
cot. Beside it on the wall hung a large 
thermometer. Various knobs of brass 
decorated the opposite wall. At the far- 
ther end of the room was a bath, complete 
with shower and all the other apparatus 
of the modern tub. 

It was probably the most horrible room 
in all New York. 

“ Well, what do you think of it?” ce- 
manded Ruth proudly. 

Kirk gazed at her, speechless. This, he 
said to himself, was Ruth, his wife, who 
had housed his son in the spare bedroom 
of the studio and allowed a shaggy Irish 
terrier to sleep on his-bed; who had per- 
mitted him to play by the hour in the dust 
of the studio floor, who had even assisted 
him to do so by descending into the dust 
herself in the réle of a bear or a snake. 

What had happened to this world from 
which he had been absent but one short 
year? Was everybody mad, or was he 
hopelessly behind the times? 

“ Well?” Ruth reminded him. 














Kirk eyed the dreadful room. 

“ Tt looks clean,” he said at last. 

“ Tt is clean,” said the voice of Lora De- 
lane Porter proudly behind him. She had 
followed them up the stairs to do the 
honors of the nursery, the center of her 


world. “It is essentially clean. There is 





not an object in that room which is not 
carefully sterilized night and morning with 
a weak solution of boric acid!” 

“ Even Mamie?” inquired Kirk. 

It had been his intention to be mildly 
jocular, but Mrs. Porter’s reply showed 
him that in jest he had spoken truth. 

“ Certainly. Have you any idea, Kirk, 
of the number of germs there are on the 
surface of the human body? It runs into 
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billions. You ”—she fixed him with her 
steely eye—‘‘ you are at the present mo- 
ment one mass of microbes.” : 
“TI sneaked 
right.” 
“To the adult there is not so much 
danger in these microbes, provided he or 


through quarantine, all 


HE LEAPED AT KIRK AND 
KIRK SWUNG HIM UP 
IN THE AIR 


she maintains a reasonable degree of per: 
sonal cleanliness. That is why adults may 
be permitted to mix with other adults with- 
out preliminary sterilization. But in the 
case of a growing child it is entirely differ- 
ent. No precaution is excessive. So—” 

From below at this point there came 
the sound of the front-door bell. Ruth 
went to the landing and looked over the 
banisters. 
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“That ought to be Bill and Mamie 
back from their drive,” she said. 

The sound of a child’s voice came to 
Kirk as he stood listening; and as he 
heard it all the old feeling of paternal pride 
and excitement, which had left him during 
his wanderings, swept over him like a 
wave. He reproached himself that, while 
the memory of Ruth had been with him 
during every waking moment of the past 
year, there had been occasions when that 
of William Bannister had become a little 
faded. 

He ran down the stairs. 

“ Hello, Mamie!” he said. 
you? You're looking well.” 

Mamie greeted him with the shy smile 
which was wont to cause such havoc in 
Steve’s heart. 

“ And who’s this you’ve got with you? 
Mamie, you know you’ve no business go- 
ing about with young men like this. Who 
is he?” 

He stood looking at William Bannister, 
and William Bannister stood looking at 
him, Kirk smiling, William staring with 
the intense gravity of childhood and try- 
ing to place this bearded stranger among 
his circle of friends. He seemed to be 
thinking that the familiarity of the other’s 
manner indicated a certain amount of 
previous acquaintanceship. 

“Watch that busy brain working,” said 
Kirk. “ He’s trying to place me. It’s all 
right, Bill, old man; it’s my fault. I had 
no right to spring myself on you with eight 
feet of beard. It isn’t giving you a square 
deal. Never mind, it’s coming off in a few 
minutes, never to return, and then, per- 


“ How are 


haps, you'll remember that you’ve a 
father.” 
“ Fa-.-a-ar!” shrieked William Ban- 


nister triumphantly, taking the cue with 
admirable swiftness. 

He leaped at Kirk, and Kirk swung him 
up in the air. It was quite an effort, for 
William Bannister had grown astonishing- 
ly in the past year. 

“ Pop,” said he firmly, as if resolved to 
prevent any possibility of mistake. “ Dad- 
dy,” he added, continuing to play upon 
the theme. He summed up. “ You’re my 


pop.” 
Then, satisfied that this was final and 


that there could now be no chance for Kirk 
to back out of the contract, he reached out 
a hand and gave a tug at the beard which 
had led to all the confusion. 
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“ What’s this?” 
“You may well ask,” said Kirk. 


ae I 
got struck that way because I left you and 


mummy for a whole year. But now I’m 
back I’m going to be allowed to take it off 
and give it away. Whom shall I give it to? 
Steve? Do you think Steve would like it? 
Yes, you can go on pulling it; it won’t 
break. On the other hand, I should just 
like to mention that it’s hurting something 
fierce, my son. It’s fastened on at the 
other end, you know.” 

“ Why?” 

“Don’t ask me. 
built.” 

William Bannister obligingly disen- 
tangled himself from the beard. 

“Where you been?” he inquired. 

“ Miles and miles away. You know the 
Battery?” 

William Bannister nodded. 

“ Well, a long way past that. First I 
took a ship and went ever so many miles. 
Then I landed and went ever so many 
more miles, with all sorts of beasts trying 
to bite pieces out of me.” 

This interested William Bannister. 

“ Tigers?” he inquired. 

“IT didn’t actually see any tigers, but I 
expect they were sneaking around. There 
were mosquitoes, though. You know what 
a mosquito is?” 

William nodded. 

“ Bumps,” he observed crisply. 

“ That’s right. You see this lump here, 
just above my mouth? Well, that’s not a 
mosquito-bite; that’s my nose; but think 
of something about that size and you'll 
have some idea of what a mosquito-bite is 
like out there. But why am I boring you 
with my troubles? Tell me all about your- 
self. You’ve certainly been growing, what- 
ever else you may have been doing while 
I’ve been away; I can hardly lift you. Has 
Steve taught you to box yet?” 

At this moment he was aware that he 
had become the center of a small group. 
Looking round, he found himself gazing 
into a face so stiff with horror and dis- 
approval that he was startled almost into 
dropping William. What could have hap- 
pened to induce Mrs. Porter to look like 
that he could not imagine; but her expres- 
sion checked his flow of light conversation 
as if it had been turned off with a switch. 
He lowered Bill to the ground. 

“* What on earth’s the matter?” he asked. 
“ What has happened?” 


That’s the way it’s 
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Without replying, Mrs. Porter made a 
gesture in the direction of the nursery, 
which had the effect of sending Mamie and 
her charge off again on the journey up- 
stairs which Kirk’s advent had interrupt- 
ed. Bill seemed sorry to go, but he trudged 
sturdily on without remark. Kirk fol- 
lowed him with his eyes till he disappeared 
at the bend of the stairway. 

“ What’s the matter?” he repeated. 

“Are you mad, Kirk?” demanded Mrs. 
Porter in a tense voice. 

Kirk turned helplessly to Ruth. 

“You had better let me explain, Aunt 
Lora,” she said. “ Of course Kirk couldn’t 
be expected to know, poor boy. You seem 
to forget that he has only this minute come 
into the house.” 

Aunt Lora was not to be appeased. 

“That is absolutely no excuse. He has 
just left a ship where he cannot have failed 
to pick up bacilli of every description. He 
has himself only recently recovered from a 
probably infectious fever. He is wearing 
a beard, notoriously the most germ-ridden 
abomination in existence.” 

Kirk started. He was not proud of his 
beard, but he had not regarded it as quite 
the pestilential thing which it seemed to be 
in the eyes of Mrs. Porter. 

“ And he picks up the child!” she went 
on. “Hugs him! Kisses him! And you 
say he could not have known better! Sure- 
ly the most elementary common sense—” 

“ Aunt Lora!” said Ruth. 

She spoke quietly, but there was a note 
in her voice which acted on Mrs. Porter 
like magic. Her flow of words ceased ab- 
ruptly. It was a small incident, but it had 
the effect of making Kirk, grateful as he 
was for the interruption, somehow vaguely 
uneasy for a moment. 

It seemed to indicate some subtle change 
in Ruth’s character, some new quality of 
hardness added to it. The Ruth he had 
left when he sailed for Colombia would, 
he felt, have been incapable of quelling 
her masterful aunt so very decisively and 
with such an economy of words. It sug- 
gested previous warfare, in which the elder 
woman had been subdued to a point where 
a mere exclamation could pull her up when 
she forgot herself. 

Kirk felt uncomfortable. He did not 
like these sudden discoveries about Ruth. 

“J will explain to Kirk,” she said. 
“You go up and see that everything is 
right in the nursery.” 
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And—amazing spectacle! —off went Mrs. 
Porter without another word. 

Ruth put her arm in Kirk’s and led hinr 
off to the smoking-room. 

“You may smoke a cigar while I tell 
you all about Bill,” she said. 

Kirk lit a cigar, bewildered. It is al- 
ways unpleasant to be the person to whom 
things have to be explained. 

“Poor old boy,” Ruth went on, “ you 
certainly are thin. But about Bill. I am 
afraid you are goitfg to be a little upset 
about Bill, Kirk. Aunt Lora has no tact, 
and she will make a speech on every pos- 
sible occasion; but she was right just now. 
It really was rather dangerous, picking Bill 
up like that and kissing him.” 

Kirk stared. 

“IT don’t understand. Did you expect 
me to wave my hand to him? Or would it 
have been more correct to bow?” 

“ Don’t be so satirical, Kirk; you wither 


me. No, seriously, you really mustn’t kiss 
Bill. I never do. Nobody does.” 
“ What!” 


“T dare say it sounds ridiculous to you, 
but you were not here when he was so ill 
and nearly died. You remember what I 
was telling you at the dock? About giv- 
ing Whiskers away? Well, this is all part 
of it. After what happened I feel, like 
Aunt Lora, that we simply can’t take too 
many precautions. You saw his nursery. 
Well, it would be simply a waste of money 
giving him a nursery like that if he was 
allowed to be exposed to infection when. he 
was out of it.” 

“And I am supposed to be infectious?” 

‘“ Not more than anybody else. There’s 
no need to be hurt about it. It’s just as 
much a sacrifice for me.” 

“So nobody makes a fuss over Bill now 
—is that it?” 

“ Well, no. Not in the way you mean.” 

“ Pretty dreary outlook for the kid, isn’t 
it?” 

“ It’s all for his good.” 

“What a ghastly expression.” 

Ruth left her chair and came and sat on 
the arm of Kirk’s. She ruffled his hair 
lightly with the tips of her fingers. Kirk, 
who had been disposed to be militant, 
softened instantly. The action brought 
back a flood of memories. It conjured up 
recollections of peaceful evenings in the 
old studio, for this had been a favorite 
habit of Ruth’s. It made him feel that he 


loved her more than he had ever done in 
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his life; and—incidentally—that he was a 
brute to try and thwart her in anything 
whatsoever. 

“TI know it’s horrid for you, dear old 
boy,” said Ruth coaxingly; “but do be 
good and not make a fuss about it. Not 
kissing Bill doesn’t mean that you need be 
any the less fond of him. I know it will 
be strange at first—I didn’t get used to it 
for ever so long—but, honestly, it és for 
his good, however ghastly the expression 
of the thing may sound.” 

“It’s treating the kid like a wretched 
invalid,” grumbled Kirk. 

“ You wait till you see him playing, and 
then you’ll know if he’s a wretched invalid 
or not.” 

“ May I see him playing?” 

“ Don’t be silly. Of course.” 

“ I thought I had better ask. Being the 
perambulating plague-spot I am, I was 
not taking any risks.” 

“ How horribly self-centered you are! 
You will talk as if you were in some special 
sort of quarantine. I keep on telling you 
it’s the same for all of us.” 

“I suppose when I’m with him I shall 
have to be sterilized?” 

“I don’t think it necessary myself, but 
Aunt Lora does, so it’s always done. It 
humors her, and it really isn’t any trouble. 
Besides, it may be necessary, after all. 
One never knows, and it’s best to be on 
the safe side.” 

Kirk laid down his cigar firmly, the cold 
cigar which stress of emotion had made 
him forget to keep alight. 

“Ruth, old girl,” he said earnestly, 
“ this is pure lunacy.” 

Ruth’s fingers wandered idly through his 
hair. She did not speak for some moments. 

“ You will be good about it, won’t you, 
Kirk dear?” she said at last. 

It is curious what a large part hair and 
its treatment may play in the undoing of 
strong men. The case of Samson may be 
recalled in this connection. Kirk, with 
Ruth ruffling the wiry growth that hid his 
scalp, was incapable of serious opposition. 
He tried to be morose and resolute, but 
failed miserably. 

“Oh, very well,” he grunted. 

“ That’s a good boy. And you promise 
you won’t go hugging Bill again?” 

“Very well.” 

“ There’s an angel for you. 
you a cocktail as a reward.” 
“Well, mind you, sterilize it carefully.” 


Now I'll fix 
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Ruth laughed. Having gained her point 
she could afford to. She made the cocktail 
and brought it to him. 

“ And now I'll be off and dress, and then 
you can take me out to lunch somewhere.” 

“ Aren’t you dressed?” 

“My goodness, no. Not for going to 
restaurants. You forget that I’m one of 
the idle rich now. I spend my whole day 
putting on different kinds of clothes. I’ve 
a position to keep up now, Mr. Winfield.” 

Kirk lit a fresh cigar and sat thinking. 
The old feeling of desolation which had at- 
tacked him as he came up the bay had re- 
turned. He felt like a stranger in a strange 
world. Life was not the same. Ruth was 
not the same. Nothing was the same. 

The more he contemplated the new 
regulations affecting Bill the chillier and 
more unfriendly did they seem to him. He 
could not bring himself to realize Ruth as 
one of the great army of cranks preaching 
and carrying out the gospel of Lora De- 
lane Porter. It seemed so at variance 
with her character as he had known it. He 
could not seriously bring himself to believe 
that she genuinely approved of these ab- 
surd restrictions. Yet, apparently she did. 

He looked into the future. It had a 
gray and bleak aspect. He seemed to him- 
self like a man gazing down an unknown 
path full of unknown perils. 





CHAPTER III 
THE MISADVENTURE OF STEVE 


Kirk was not the only person whom the 
sudden change in the financial position of 
the Winfield family had hit hard. The 
blighting effects of sudden wealth had 
touched Steve while Kirk was still in Co- 
lombia. 

In a sense, it had wrecked Steve’s world. 
Nobody had told him to stop or even to 
diminish the number of his visits, but the 
fact remained that, by the time Kirk re- 
turned to New York, he had practically 
ceased to go to the house on Fifth Avenue. 

For all his roughness, Steve possessed a 
delicacy which sometimes almost amount- 
ed to diffidence; and he did not need to 
be told that there was a substantial differ- 
ence, as far as he was concerned, between 
the new headquarters of the family and 
the old. At the studio he had been ac- 
customed to walk in when it pleased him, 
sure of a welcome; but he had an idea that 
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he did not fit as neatly into the atmos- 
phere of Fifth Avenue as he had done into 


that of Sixty-First Street; and nobody dis-. 


abused him of it. 

It was perhaps the presence of Mrs. Por- 
ter that really made the difference. In 
spite of the compliments she had some- 
times paid to his common sense, Mrs. Por- 
ter did not put Steve at his ease. He was 
almost afraid of her. Consequently, when 
he came to Fifth Avenue, he remained be- 
low stairs, talking pugilism with Keggs. 

It was from Keggs that he first learned 
of the changes that had taken place in the 
surroundings of William Bannister. 

“T’ve ’ad the privilege of serving in 
some of the best houses in England,” said 
the butler one evening, as they sat smo- 
king in the pantry, “ and /’ve never seen 
such goings on. I don’t hold with the 
pampering of children.” 

“What do you mean, 
asked Steve. 

“ Well, Lord love a duck!” replied the 
butler, who in his moments of relaxation 
was addicted to homely expletives of the 
lower London type. “If you don’t call it 
pampering, what do you call pampering? 
He ain’t allowed to touch nothing that 
ain’t been—it’s slipped my memory what 
they call it, but it’s got something to do 
with microbes. They sprinkle stuff on his 
toys and on his clothes and on his nurse; 
what’s more, and on any one who comes to 
see him. And his nursery ain’t what / 
call a nursery at all. It’s nothing more or 
less than a private ’ospital, with its white 
tiles and its antiseptics and what not, and 
the temperature just so and no lower nor 
higher. I don’t call it ’aving a proper 
faith in Providence, pampering and fussing 
over a child to that extent.” 

“ You’re stringing me!” 

“ Not a bit of it, Mr. Dingle. I’ve seen 
the nursery with my own eyes, and I ’ave 
my information direct from the young per- 
son who looks after the child.” 

“ But, say, in the old days that kid was 
about the dandiest little sport that ever 
came down the pike. You seen him that 
day I brought him round to say hello to 
the old man. He didn’t have no nursery 
at all then, let alone one with white tiles. 
I’ve seen him come up off the studio floor 
looking like a coon with the dust. And 
Miss Ruth tickled to see him like that, too. 
For the love of Mike, what’s come to her?” 
“Tt’s all along of this Porter,” said 
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Keggs morosely. “ She’s done it all. And 
if,’ he went on with sudden heat, “ she 
don’t break her ’abit of addressing me in 
a tone what the ’umblest dorg would re- 
sent, I’m liable to forget my place and 
give her a piece of my mind. Coming 
round and interfering!” 

“ Got your goat, has she?” commented 
Steve, interested. “ She’s what you'd call 
a tough’ proposition, that dame. I used 
to have my eye on her all the time in the 
old days, waiting for her to start some- 
thing. But say, I’d like to see this nursery 
you’ve been talking about. Take me up 
and let me lamp it.” 

Keggs shook his head. 
“T daresn’t, Mr. Dingle. 
much as my place is worth.” 

‘“ But, darn it! I’m the kid’s godfather.” 

“That wouldn’t make no difference to 
that Porter. She’d pick on me just the 
same. But, if you care to risk it, Mr. 
Dingle, I'll show you where it is. You'll 
find the young person up there. She'll tell 
you more about the child’s ’abits and daily 
life than I can.” 

“ Good enough,” said Steve. 

He had not seen Mamie for some time, 
and absence had made the heart grow fond- 
er. It embittered him that his meetings 
with her were all too rare nowadays. She 
seemed to have abandoned the practise of 
walking altogether, for, whenever he saw 
her now she was driving in the automobile 
with Bill. Keggs’s information about the 
new system threw some light upon this and 
made him all the more anxious to meet her 
now. 

It was a curious delusion of Steve’s that 
he was always going to pluck up courage 
and propose to Mamie the very next time 
he saw her. This had gone on now for over 
two years, but he still clung to it. Re- 
peated failures to reveal his burning emo- 
tions never caused him to lose the convic- 
tion that he would do it for certain next 
time. 

It was in his customary braced-up, do- 
or-die frame of mind that he entered the 
nursery now. 

His visit to Keggs had been a rather late 
one and had lasted some time before the 
subject of the White Hope had been 
broached, with the result that, when Steve 
arrived among the white tiles and anti- 
septics, he found his godson in bed and 
asleep. In a chair by the cot Mamie sat 
sewing. 


It ’ud be as 
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Her eyes widened with surprise when 
she saw who the visitor was, and she put a 
finger to her lip and pointed to the sleeper. 
And, as we have to record another of the 
long list of Steve’s failures to propose, we 
may say here, in excuse, that this reception 
took a good deal of the edge off the dash- 
ing resolution which had been his up to 
that moment. It made him feel self-con- 
scious from the start. 

“ Whatever brings you up here, Steve?” 
whispered Mamie. 

It was not a very tactful remark, per- 
haps, considering that Steve was the child’s 
godfather, and, as such, might reasonably 
expect to be allowed a free pass to his 
nursery; but Mamie, like Keggs, had fallen 
so under the domination of Lora Delane 
Porter that she had grown to consider it 
almost a natural law that no one came to 
see Bill unless approved of and personally 
conducted by her. 

Steve did not answer. He was gaping 
at the fittings of the place in which he 
found himself. It was precisely as Keggs 
had described it, white tiles and all. 

He was roused from his reflections by 
the approach of Mamie, or, rather, not so 
much by her approach as by the fact that 
at this moment she suddenly squirted 
something at him. It was cold and wet 
and hit him in the face before, as he put 
it to Keggs later, he could get his guard up. 

“ For the love of—” 

“Sh!” said Mamie warningly. 


“What’s the idea? What are you 
handing me?” 
“ T’ve got to. It’s to sterilize you. I do 


it to every one.” 

“Gee! You’ve got a swell job! Well, go 
to it, then. Shoot! I’m ready.” 

“It’s boric acid,” explained Mamie. 

“ I shouldn’t wonder. Is this all part of 
the Porter circus?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where is she?” inquired Steve in sud- 
den alarm. “ Is she likely to butt in?” 

“No. She’s out.” 

“ Good,” said Steve, and sat down, re- 
lieved, to resume his inspection of the 
room. 

When he had finished he drew a deep 
breath. 

“ Well!” he said softly. “Say, Mamie, 
what do you think about it?” 

“I’m not paid to think about it, Steve.” 

“ That means you agree with me that 
it’s the punkest state of things you ever 
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It is. 
It’s a shame to think of that innocent kid 
having this sort of deal handed to him. 
Why, just think of him at the studio!” 
But Mamie, whatever her private views, 


struck. Well, you’re quite right. 


She refused 
into a discussion on the 


was loyal to her employers. 
to be drawn 
subject. 

“ Have you been down-stairs with Mr. 
Keggs, Steve?” 


“Yes. It was him that told me about 
all this. Say, Mame, we ain’t seen much 
of each other lately.” 

a No.” 

“ Mighty little.” 

it. i 


Having got as far as this, Steve should, 
of course, have gone resolutely ahead. 
After all, it is not such a very long step 
from telling a girl in a hushed whisper 
with a shake in it that you have not seen 
much of her lately to hinting that you 
would like to see a great deal more of her 
in the future. 

Steve was on the right lines, and he 
knew it; but that fatal lack of nerve which 
had wrecked him on all the other occa- 
sions when he had got as far as this undid 
him now. He relapsed into silence, and 
Mamie went on sewing. 

In a way, if you shut your eyes to the 
white tiles and the thermometer and the 
brass knobs and the shower-bath, it was a 
peaceful scene; and Steve, as he sat there 
and watched Mamie sew, was stirred by it. 
Remove the white tiles, the thermometer, 
the brass knobs, and the shower-bath, and 
this was precisely the sort of scene his 
imagination conjured up when the business 
of life slackened sufficiently to allow him 
to dream dreams. 

There he was, sitting in one chair; there 
was Mamie, sitting in another; and there 
in the corner was the little white cot— 
well, perhaps that was being a shade too 
prophetic; on the other hand, it always 
came into these dreams of his. There, in 
short, was everything arranged just as he 
pictured it; and all that was needed to 
make the picture real was for him to pro- 
pose and Mamie to accept him. 

It was the disturbing thought that the 
second condition did not necessarily follow 
on to the first that had kept Steve from 
taking the plunge for the last two years. 
Unlike the hero of the poem, he feared his 
fate too much to put it to the touch, to win 
or lose it all. 
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Presently the silence began to oppress 
Steve. Mamie had her needlework, and 
that apparently served her in lieu of con- 
versation; but Steve had nothing to oc- 
cupy him, and he began to grow restless. 
He always despised himself thoroughly for 
his feebleness on these occasions; and he 
despised himself now. He determined to 
make a big effort. 

“ Mame!” he said. 

As he was nervous and had been silent 
so long that his vocal cords had gone off 
duty under the impression that their day’s 
work was over, the word came out of him 
like a husky gun-shot. Mamie started, 
and the White Hope, who had been sleep- 
ing peacefully, stirred and muttered. 

“ S-h!” hissed Mamie. 

Steve collapsed with the feeling that it 
was not his lucky night, while Mamie bent 
anxiously over the cot. The sleeper, how- 
ever, did not wake. He gurgled, gave a 
sigh, then resumed his interrupted repose. 
Mamie returned to her seat. 

“ Yes?” she said, as if nothing had oc- 
curred, and as if there had been no inter- 
val between Steve’s remark and her reply. 

Steve could not equal her calmness. He 
had been strung up when he spoke, and the 
interruption had undone him. He reflect- 
ed ruefully that he might have said some- 
thing to the point if he had been allowed 
to go straight on; now he had forgotten 
what he had meant to say. 

“ Oh, nothing,” he replied. 

Silence fell once more on the nursery. 

Steve was bracing himself up for an- 
other attack when suddenly there came a 
sound of voices from the stairs. One voice 
was a mere murmur, but the other was 
sharp and unmistakable, the incisive note 
of Lora Delane Porter. It brought Steve 
and Mamie to their feet simultaneously. 

“ What’s it matter?” said Steve stoutly, 
answering the panic in Mamie’s eyes. 
“Tt’s not her house, and I got a perfect 
right to be here.” 

“ You don’t know her. 
trouble.” 

Mamie was pale with apprehension. She 
knew her Lora Delane Porter, and she 
knew what would happen if Steve were to 
be discovered there. It was, as Keggs had 


I shall get into 


put it, as much as her place was worth. 
For a brief instant Mamie faced a fu- 
ture in which she was driven from Bill’s 
presence into outer darkness, dismissed, 
and told never to return. 


That was what 
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would happen. Sitting and talking with 
Steve in the sacred nursery at this time of 
night was a crime, and she had known it all 
the time. But she had been glad to see 
Steve again after all this while—if Steve 
had known how glad, he would certainly 
have found courage and said what he had 
so often failed to say—and, knowing that 
Mrs. Porter was out, she had thought the 
risk of his presence worth taking. Now, 
with discovery imminent, panic came upon 
her. 

The voices were quite close now. There 
was no doubt of the destination of the 
speakers. They were heading slowly but 
directly for the nursery. 

Steve, not being fully abreast of the new 
rules and regulations of the sacred apart- 
ment, could not read Mamie’s mind com- 
pletely. He did not know that, under Mrs. 
Porter’s code, the admission of a visitor 
during the hours of sleep was a felony in 
the first degree, punishable by instant dis- 
missal. But Mamie’s face and her brief 
reference to trouble were enough to tell 
him that the position was critical, and with 
the instinct of the trapped he looked round 
him for cover. 

But the White Hope’s nursery was not 
constructed with a view to providing cover 
for bulky gentlemen who should not have 
been there. It was as bare as a billiard- 
table as far as practicable hiding-places 
were concerned. 

And then his eye caught the water-proof 
sheet of the shower-bath. Behind that 
there was just room for concealment. 

With a brief nod of encouragement to 
Mamie, he leaped at it. The door opened 
as he disappeared. 

Mrs. Porter’s rules concerning visitors, 
though stringent as regarded Mamie, were 
capable of being relaxed when she herself 
was the person to relax them. She had a 
visitor with her now—a long, severe-look- 
ing lady with a sharp nose surmounted 
by spectacles, who, taking in the white 
tiles, the thermometer, the cot, and the 
brass knobs in a single comprehensive 
glance, observed: “ Admirable!” 

- Mrs. Porter was obviously pleased with 
this approval. Her companion was a wom- 
an doctor of great repute among the ad- 
vanced apostles of hygiene; and praise 
from her was praise indeed. She ad- 
vanced into the room with an air of sup- 
pressed pride. 

“These tiles are thoroughly cleaned 
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twice each day with an antiseptic solu- 
tion.” 

“ Just so,” said the spectacled lady. 

“ You notice the thermometer.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Those knobs you see on the wall have 
various uses.” 

“ Quite.” 

They examined the knobs with an air of 
profound seriousness, Mrs. Porter erect 
and complacent, the other leaning forward 
and peering through her spectacles. Ma- 
mie took advantage of their backs and 
turned to cast a hurried glance at the 
water-proof curtain. It was certainly an 
admirable screen; no sign of Steve was 
visible; but nevertheless she did not cease 
to quake. 

“ This,” said Mrs. Porter, “ controls the 
heat. This, this, and this are for the ven- 
tilation.” 

“ Just so, just so, just so,” said the doc- 
tor. “And this, of course, is for the 
‘shower-bath? I understand!” 

And, extending a firm finger, she gave 
the knob a forceful push. 

Mrs. Porter nodded. 

“That is the cold shower,” she said. 
“ This is the hot. It is a very ingenious 
arrangement, one of Malcolmson’s patents. 
There is a regulator at the side of the bath 
which enables the nurse to get just the 
correct temperature. I will turn on both, 
and then- 

It was as Mrs. Porter’s hand was ex- 
tended toward the knob that the paralysis 
which terror had put upon Mamie relaxed 
its grip. She had stood by without a move- 
ment while the cold water splashed down 
upon the hidden Steve. Her heart had 
ached for him, but she had not stirred. 
But now, with the prospect of allowing him 
to be boiled alive before her, she acted. 

It is generally only on the stage that a 
little child comes to the rescue of adults 
at critical moments; but William Ban- 
nister was accorded the opportunity of do- 
ing so off it. It happened that at the mo- 
ment of Mrs. Porter’s entry Mamie had 
been standing near his cot, and she had 
not moved since. The consequence was 


that she was within easy reach of him; 
and, despair giving her what in the cir- 
cumstances amounted to a flash of inspira- 
tion, she leaned quickly forward, even as 
Mrs. Porter’s finger touched the knob, and 
gave the round head on the pillow a rapid 
push. — 
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William Bannister sat up with a grunt, 
rubbed his eyes, and, seeing strangers, be- 
gan to cry. 

It was so obvious to Mrs. Porter and 
her companion, both from the evidence of 
their guilty consciences and the look of 
respectful reproach on Mamie’s face, that 
the sound of their voices had disturbed the 
child, that they were routed from the start. 

“Oh dear me! he is awake,” said the 
lady doctor. 

“T am afraid we did not lower our 
voices,” added Mrs. Porter. “And yet 
William is usually such a sound sleeper. 
Perhaps we had better—” 

** Just so,” said the doctor. 

“gq down-stairs while the nurse gets 
him off to sleep again.” 

“ Quite.” 

The door closed behind them. 


“ Oh, Steve!” said Mamie. 

The White Hope had gone to sleep again 
with the amazing speed of childhood, and 
Mamie was looking pityingly at the be- 
draggled object which had emerged cau- 
tiously from behind the waterproof. 

“T got mine,” muttered Steve ruefully. 
“You ain’t got a towel anywheres, have 
you, Mame?” 

Mamie produced a towel and watched 
him apologetically as he attempted to dry 
himself. 

“T’m so sorry, Steve.” 

“Cut it out. It was my fault. I 
oughtn’t to have been there. Say, it was 
a bit of luck the kid waking just then.” 

* Yes,” said Mamie. 

Observe the tricks that conscience plays 
us. If Mamie had told Steve what had 
caused William to wake he would certainly, 
have been so charmed by her presence of 
mind, exerted on his behalf to save him 
from the warm fate which Mrs. Porter’s 
unconscious hand had been about to bring 
down upon him, that he would have for- 
gotten his diffidence then and there and, 
as the poet has it, have eased his bosom of 
much perilous stuff. 

But conscience would not allow Mamie 
to reveal the secret. Already she was 
suffering the pangs of remorse for having, 
in however good a cause, broken her idol’s, 
rest with a push that might have given the 
poor lamb a headache. She could not con- 
fess the crime even to Steve. 

And if Steve had had the pluck to tell 
Mamie that he loved her, as he stood be- 




















THE WHITE HOPE 


fore her dripping with the water which he 
had suffered in silence rather than betray 
her, she would have fallen into his arms. 
For Steve at that moment had all the 
glamour for her of the self-sacrificing hero 
of a moving-picture film. He had not 
actually risked death for her, perhaps, but 
he had taken a sudden cold shower-bath 
without a murmur—all for her. 

Mamie was thrilled. She looked at him 
with the gleaming eyes of devotion. 
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But Steve, just because he knew that he 
was wet and fancied that he must look 
ridiculous, held his peace. 

And presently, his secret still locked in 
his bosom, and his collar sticking limply 
to his neck, he crept down-stairs, avoiding’ 
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the society of his fellow man, and slunk 
out into the night where, if there was no 
Mamie, there were, at any rate, dry 
clothes. 





CHAPTER IV 
THE WIDENING GAP 


Tue new life hit Kirk as a wave hits a 
bather; and, like a wave, swept him off his 
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“THAT IS THE COLD SHOWER. THIS IS 
THE HOT. I WILL TURN ON BOTH” 


feet, choked him, and generally filled him 
with a feeling of acute discomfort. 

He should have been prepared for it, 
but he was not. He should have divined 
from the first that the money was bound 
to produce changes other than a mere 
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shifting of headquarters from Sixty-First 
Street to Fifth Avenue. But he had de- 
luded himself at first with the idea that 
Ruth was different from other women, that 
she was superior to the artificial pleasures 
of the Society which is distinguished by 
the big S. 

In a moment of weakness, induced by 
hair-ruffling, he had given in on the point 
of the hygienic upbringing of William 
Bannister; but there, he had imagined, his 
troubles were to cease. He had supposed 
that he was about to resume the old her- 
mit’s-cell life of the studio and live in a 
world which contained only Ruth, Bill, and 
himself. 

He was quickly undeceived. Within 
two days he was made aware of the fact 
that Ruth was in the very center of the 
social whirlpool and that she took it for 
granted that he would join her there. 
There was nothing of the hermit about 
Ruth now. She was amazingly un- 
domestic. 

Her old distaste for the fashionable life 
of New York seemed to have vanished ab- 
solutely. As far as Kirk could see, she 
was always entertaining or being enter- 
tained. He was pitched headlong into a 
world where people talked incessantly of 
things which bored him and did things 
which seemed to him simply mad. And 
Ruth, whom he had thought he under- 
stood, reveled in it all. 

At first he tried to get at her point of 
view, to discover what she found to enjoy 
in this lunatic existence of aimlessness and 
futility. One night, as they were driving 
home from a dinner which had bored him 
unspeakably, he asked the question point- 
blank. It seemed to him incredible that 
she could take pleasure in an entertain- 
ment which had filled him with such de- 
pression. 

“ Ruth,” he said impulsively, as the car 
moved off, “ what do you see in this sort of 
thing? How can you stand these people? 
What have you in common with them?” 

“ Poor old Kirk, I know you hated it 
to-night. But we sha’n’t be dining with 
the Baileys every night.” 

Bailey Bannister had been their host on 
that occasion, and the dinner had been 
elaborate and gorgeous. Mrs. Bailey was 
now one of the leaders of the younger set. 
Bailey, looking much more than a year 
older than when Kirk had seen him last, 
had presided at the head of the table with 
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great dignity, and the meeting with him 
had not contributed to the pleasure of 
Kirk’s evening. 

“ Were you awfully bored? You seemed 
to be getting along quite well with Sybil.” 

“T like her. She’s good fun.” ~ 

“ She’s certainly having good fun. I'd 
give anything to know what Bailey really 
thinks of it. She is the most shockingly 
extravagant little creature in New York. 
You know the Wilburs were quite poor, 
and poor Sybil was kept very short. I 
think that marrying Bailey and having all 
this money to play with has turned her 
head.” 

It struck Kirk that the criticism applied 
equally well to the critic. 

“She does the most absurd things. She 
gave a freak dinner when you were away 
that cost I don’t know how much. She is 
always doing something. Well, I suppose 
Bailey knows what he’s about; but at her 
present pace she must be keeping him busy 
making money to pay for all her fads. You 
ought to paint a picture of Bailey, Kirk, 
as the typical patient American husband. 
You couldn’t get a better model.” 

“ Suggest it to him, and let me hide 
somewhere when I can hear what he says. 
Bailey has his own opinion of my pictures.” 

Ruth laughed a little nervously. She 
had always wondered exactly what had 
taken place that day in the studio, and the 
subject was one which she was shy of ex- 
huming. She turned the conversation. 

“* What did you ask me just now? Some- 
thing about—” 

“I asked you what you had in common 
with these people.” 

Ruth reflected. 

“Oh, well, it’s rather difficult to say if 
you put it like that. They’re just people, 
you know. They are amusing sometimes. 
I used to know most of them. I suppose 
that is the chief thing which brings us to- 
gether. They happen to be there, and if 
you’re traveling on a road you naturally 
talk to your fellow travelers. But why? 
Don’t you like them? Which of them 
didn’t you like?” 

It was Kirk’s turn to reflect. 

“Well, that’s hard to answer, too. I 
don’t think I actively liked or disliked any 
of them. They seemed to me just not 
worth while. My point is, rather, why are 
we wasting a perfectly good evening mix- 
ing with them? What’s the use? That’s 
my case in a nutshell.” 
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“If you put it like that, what’s the use 
of anything? One must do something. 
We can’t be hermits.” 

A curious feeling of being infinitely re- 
mote from Ruth came over Kirk. She dis- 
missed his dream as a whimsical impossi- 
bility not worthy of serious consideration. 
Why could they not be hermits? They 
had been hermits before,-and it had been 
the happiest period of both their lives. 
Why, just because an old man had died 
and left them money, must they rule out 
the best thing in life as impossible and 
plunge into a nightmare which was not 
life at all? 

He had tried to deceive himself, but he 
could do so no longer. Ruth had changed. 
The curse with which his _ sensitive 
imagination had invested John Bannister’s 
legacy was, after all, no imaginary curse. 
Like a golden wedge, it had forced Ruth 
and himself apart. 

Everything had changed. He was no 
longer the center of Ruth’s life. He was 
just an encumbrance, a nuisance who could 
not be got rid of and must remain a per- 
manent handicap, always in the way. 

So thought Kirk morbidly as the auto- 
mobile passed through the silent streets. 
It must be remembered that he had been 
extremely bored for a solid three hours, 
and was predisposed, consequently, to 
gloomy thoughts. 

Whatever his faults, Kirk rarely whined. 
He had never felt so miserable in his life, 
but he tried to infuse a tone of lightness 
into the conversation. After all, if Ruth’s 
intuition fell short of enabling her to un- 
derstand his feelings, nothing was to be 
gained by parading them. 

“T guess it’s my fault,” he said, “ that 
I haven’t got abreast of the society game 
as yet. You had better give me a few 
pointers. My trouble is that, being new to 
them, I can’t tell whether. these people are 
types or exceptions. Take Clarence Gray- 
ling, for instance. Are there any more at 
home like Clarence?” 

“My dear child, all Bailey’s special 
friends are like Clarence, exactly like. I 
remember telling him so once.” 

“Who was the specimen with the little 
black mustache who thought America 
crude and said that the only place to live 
in was southern Italy? Is he an isolated 
case or an epidemic?” 

“ He is scarcer than Clarence, but he’s 
quite a well-marked type. He is the mil- 
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lionaire’s son who has done Europe and 
doesn’t mean you to forget it.” 

“ There was a chesty person with a wave 
of hair coming down over his forehead. A 
sickeningly handsome fellow who looked 
like a poet. I think they called him Basil. 
Does he run around in flocks, or is he 
unique?” 

Ruth did not reply for a moment. Basil 
Milbank’ was a part of the past which, in 
the year during which Kirk had been away, 
had come rather startlingly to life. 

There had been a time when Basil had 

been very near and important to her. In- 
deed, but forthe intervention of Mrs. Por- 
ter, described in an earlier passage, she 
would certainly have married Basil. Then 
Kirk had crossed her path and had mo- 
nopolized her. During the studio period 
the recollection of Basil had grown faint. 
After that, just at the moment when Kirk 
was not there to lend her strength, he had 
come back into her life. For nearly a year 
she had seen him daily; and gradually— 
at first almost with fear—she had realized 
that the old fascination was by no means 
such a thing of the past as she had sup- 
posed. 
She had hoped for Kirk’s return as a 
general, sorely pressed, hopes for reenforce- 
ments. With Kirk at her side she felt 
Basil would slip back into his proper place 
in the scheme of things. And, behold! 
Kirk had returned, and still the tension 
remained unrelaxed. 

For Kirk had changed. After the first 
day she could not conceal it from herself. 
That it was she who had changed did not 
present itself to her as a possible explana- 
tion of the fact that she now felt out of 
touch with her husband. All she knew 
was that they had been linked together by 
bonds of sympathy, and were so no longer. 

She found Kirk dull. She hated to ad- 
mit it, but the truth forced itself upon her. 
He had begun to bore her. 

She collected her thoughts and answered 
his question. 

“ Basil Milbank? 
unique.” 

She felt a wild impulse to warn him, to 
explain the real significance of this man 
whom he classed contemptuously with 
Clarence Grayling and that absurd little 
Dana Ferris as somebody of no account. 
She wanted to cry out to him that she was 
in danger and that only he could help her. 
But she could not speak, and Kirk went 


Oh, I should call him 
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on in the same tone of half-tolerant con- 
tempt: 

“Who is he?” 

She controlled herself with an effort, and 
answered indifferently. 

“Oh, Basil? Well, you might say he’s 
everything. He plays polo, leads cotil- 
lions, yachts, shoots, plays the piano won- 
derfully—everything. People usually like 
him very much.” She paused. “ Women 
especially.” 

She had tried to put something into her 
tone which might serve to awaken him, 
something which might prepare the way 
for what she wanted to say—and what, if 
she did not say it now—when the mood 
was on her, she could never say. But Kirk 
was deaf. 

“ He looks that sort of man,” he said. 

And, as he said it, the accumulated bore- 
dom of the past three hours found vent in 
a vast yawn. 

Ruth set her teeth. 
had received a blow. 

When she spoke again it was on the sub- 
ject of street-paving defects in New York 
City. 


She felt as if she 


It was true, as Ruth had said, that they 
did not dine with the Baileys every night, 
but that seemed to Kirk, as the days went 
on, the one and only bright spot in the 
new state of affairs. He could not bring 
himself to treat life with a philosophic 
resignation. His was not open revolt. He 
was outwardly docile, but inwardly he re- 
belled furiously. 

Perhaps the unnaturally secluded life 
which he had led since his marriage had 
unfitted him for mixing in society even 
more than nature had done. He had 
grown out of the habit of mixing. Crowds 
irritated him. He hated doing the same 
thing at the same time as a hundred other 
people. 

Like most Bohemians, he was at his best 
in a small circle. He liked his friends as 
single spies, not in battalions. He was a 
man who should have had a few intimates 
and no acquaintances; and his present life 
was bounded north, sovth, east, and west 
by acquaintances. Most of the men to 


whom he spoke he did not even know by 
name. 

He would seek information from Ruth 
as they drove home. : 

“Who was the pop-eyed second-story 
man with the bald head and the convex 
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waistcoat who glued himself to me to- 
night?” 

“If you mean the fine old gentleman 
with the slightly prominent eyes and rather 
thin hair, that was Brock Mason, the vice- 
president of consolidated groceries. You 
mustn’t even think disrespectfully of a 
man as rich as that.” 

“ He isn’t what you would call a spark- 
ling talker.” 

“He doesn’t have to be. His time is 
worth a hundred dollars a minute, or a 
second—I forget which.” 

“ Put me down for a nickel’s worth next 
time.” 

And then they began to laugh over 
Ruth’s suggestion that they should save 
up and hire Mr. Mason for an afternoon 
and make him keep quiet all the time; for 
Ruth was generally ready to join him in 
ridiculing their new acquaintances. She 
had none of that reverence for the great 
and the near-great which, running to seed, 
becomes snobbery. 

It was this trait in her which kept alive, 
long after it might have died, the hope 
that her present state of mind was only a 
phase, and that, when she had tired of the 
new game, she would become the old Ruth 
of the studio. But, when he was honest 
with himself, he was forced to admit that 
she showed no signs of ever tiring of it. 

They had drifted apart. They were out 
of touch with each other. It was not an 
uncommon state of things in the circle in 
which Kirk now found himself. Indeed, it 
seemed to him that the semidetached 
couple was the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. 
But there was small consolation in this 
reflection. He was not at all interested in 
the domestic troubles of the people he 
mixed with. His own hit him very hard. 

Ruth had criticised little Mrs. Bailey, 
but there was no doubt that she herself 
had had her head turned quite as com- 
pletely by the new life. 

The first time that Kirk realized this 
was when he came upon an article in a 
Sunday paper, printed around a blurred 
caricature which professed to be a photo- 
graph of Mrs. Kirk Winfield, in which she 
was alluded to with reverence and gusto 
as one of society’s leading hostesses. In 
the course of the article reference was 
made to no fewer than three freak dinners 
of varying ingenuity which she had pro- 
vided for her delighted friends. 























It was this that staggered Kirk. That 
Mrs. Bailey should indulge in this par- 
ticular form of insanity was intelligible. 
But that Ruth should have descended to it 
was another thing altogether. 

He did not refer to the article when he 
met Ruth, but he was more than ever con- 
scious of the gap between them—the gap 
which was widening every day. 

The experiences he had undergone dur- 
ing the year of his wandering had strength- 
ened Kirk considerably, but nature is not 
easily expelled; and the constitutional 
weakness of character which had hampered 
him through life prevented him from ma- 
king any open protest or appeal. More- 
over, he could understand now her point 
of view, and that disarmed him. 

He saw how this state of things had 
come about. In a sense, it was the natural 
state of things. Ruth had been brought 
up in certain surroundings. Her love for 
him, new and overwhelming, had enabled 
her to free herself temporarily from these 
surroundings and to become reconciled to 
a life for which, he told himself, she had 
never been intended. Fate had thrown her 
back into her natural sphere. And now 
she reveled in the old environment as an 
exile revels in the life of the home land 
from which he has been so long absent. 

That was the crux of the tragedy. Ruth 
was at home. He was not. Ruth was 
among her own people. He was a strangef 
among strangers, a prisoner in a land where 
men spoke with an alien tongue. 

There was nothing to be done. The 
gods had played one of their practical 
jokes, and he must join in the laugh 
against himself and try to pretend that he 
was not hurt. 





CHAPTER V 
THE REAL THING 


Kirk sat in the nursery with his chin on 
his hands, staring gloomily at William 
Bannister. On the floor William Bannister 
played some game of his own invention 
with his box of bricks. 

They were alone. It was the first time 
they had been alone together for two 
weeks. As a rule, when Kirk paid his 
daily visit, Lora Delane Porter was there, 
watchful and forbidding, prepared, on the 
slightest excuse, to fall upon him with 
rules and prohibitions. To-day she was 
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out, and Kirk had the field to himself, for 
Mamie, whose duty it was to mount guard, 
and who had been threatened with many 
terrible things by Mrs. Porter if she did 
not stay on guard, had once more allowed 
her too sympathetic nature to get the 
better of her and had vanished. 

Kirk was too dispirited to take advan- 
tage of his good fortune. He had a sense 
of being there on parole, of being on his 
honor not to touch. So he sat in his chair 
and looked at Bill; while Bill, crooning to 
himself, played decorously with bricks. 

The truth had been a long time in com- 
ing home to Kirk, but it had reached him 
at last. Ever since his return he had clung 
to the belief that it was a genuine convic- 
tion of its merits that had led Ruth to 
support her aunt’s scheme for Bill’s wel- 
fare. He himself had always looked on the 
exaggerated precautions for the mainten- 
ance of the latter’s health as ridiculous and 
unnecessary; but he had acquiesced in 
them because he thought that Ruth sin- 
cerely believed them indispensable. 

After all, he had not been there when 
Bill so nearly died, and he could under- 
stand that the shock of that episode might 
have distorted the judgment even of a 
woman so well balanced as Ruth. He was 
quite ready to be loyal to her in the 
matter, however distasteful it might be to 
him. 

But now he saw the truth. A succession 
of tiny incidents had brought light to him. 
Ruth might or might not be to some extent 
genuine in her belief in the new system, 
but her chief motive for giving it her sup- 
port was something quite different. He 
had tried not to admit it to himself, but 
he could do so no longer. Ruth allowed 
Mrs. Porter to have her way because it 
suited her to do so; because, with Mrs. 
Porter on the premises, she had more 
leisure in which to amuse herself; because, 
to put it in a word, the child had begun to 
bore her. 

Everything pointed to that. In the old 
days it had been her chief pleasure to be 
with the boy. Their walks in the park 
had been a daily ceremony with which 
nothing had been allowed to interfere. 
But now she always had some excuse for 
keeping away from him. 

Her visits to the nursery, when she did 
go there, were brief and perfunctory. And 
the mischief of it was that she always pre- 
sented such admirable reasons for abstain- 
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ing from Bill’s society, when it was sug- 
gested to her that she should go to him, 
that it was impossible to bring her out into 
the open and settle the matter once and 
for all. 

Patience was one of the virtues which 
set off the defects in Kirk’s character; but 
he did not feel very patient now as he sat 
and watched Bill playing on the floor. 

“ Well, Bill, old man, what do you make 
of it all?” he said at last. 

The child looked up and fixed him with 
unwinking eyes. Kirk winced. They were 
so exactly Ruth’s eyes. That wide-open 
expression when somebody, speaking sud- 
denly to her, interrupted a train of thought, 
was one of her hundred minor charms. 

Bill had reproduced it to the life. He 
stared for a moment; then, as if there had 
been some telepathy between them, said: 
“7 want mummy.” 

Kirk laughed bitterly. 

“You aren’t the only one. 
mummy, too.” 

“ Where is mummy?” 

“TI couldn’t tell you exactly. At a 
luncheon-party somewhere.”’ 

“ What’s luncheon-party?” 

“ A sort of entertainment where every- 
body eats too much and talks all the time 
without ever saying a thing that’s worth 
hearing.” 

Bill considered this gravely. 

“ Why?” 

“ Because they like it, I suppose.” 

“ Why do they like it?” 

“ Goodness knows.” 

“ Does mummy like it?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“ Does mummy eat too much?” 

“ She doesn’t. The others do.” 

“ Why?” 

William Bannister’s thirst for knowledge 
was at this time perhaps his most marked 
characteristic. No encyclopedia could 
have coped with it. Kirk was accustomed 
to do his best, cheerfully yielding up what 
little information on general subjects he 
happened to possess, but he was like Mrs. 
Partington sweeping back the Atlantic 
Ocean with her broom. 

“ Because they’ve been raised that way,” 
he replied to the last question. “ Bill, old 
man, when you grow up, don’t you ever 
become one of these fellows who can’t walk 
two blocks without stopping three times to 
catch up with their breath. If you get like 
that mutt Dana Ferris you'll break my 


I want 
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heart. 
kid.” 

“ What’s Ferris?” 

“He’s a man I met at dinner the other 
night. When he was your age he was the 
richest child in America, and everybody 
fussed over him till he grew up into a 
wretched little creature with a black mus- 
tache and two chins. You ought to see 
him. He would make you laugh; and you 
don’t get much to laugh at nowadays. I 
guess it isn’t hygienic for a kid to laugh. 
Bill, honestly — what do you think of 
things? Don’t you ever want to hurl one 
of those sterilized bricks of yours at a cer- 
tain lady? Or has she taken all the heart 
out of you by this time?” 

This was beyond Bill, as Kirk’s mono- 
logues frequently were. He changed the 
subject. 

“T wish I had a cat,” he said, by way 
of starting a new topic. 

“Well, why haven’t you a cat? Why 
haven’t you a dozen cats if you want 
them?” 

“IT asked Aunty Lora could I have a 
cat and she said: ‘Certainly not. Cats 
are—cats are—’” 

“ Unhygienic?” 

“ What’s that?” 

“It’s what your Aunt Lora might think 
a cat was. Or did she say pestilential ?” 

“T don’t amember.” 

“ But she wouldn’t let you have one?” 

“Mamie said a cat might scratch me.” 

“ Well, you wouldn’t mind that?” said 
Kirk anxiously. 

He had come to be almost morbidly on 
the lookout for evidence which might go 
to prove that this cotton-wool existence 
was stealing from the child the birthright 
of courage which was his from both his 
parents. Much often depends on little 
things, and, if Bill had replied in the af- 
firmative to the question, it would prob- 
ably have had the result of sending Kirk 
there and then raging through the house 
conducting a sort of War of Independence. 

The only thing that had kept him from 
doing so before was the reflection that 
Mrs. Porter’s system could not be definite- 
ly taxed with any harmful results. But 
his mind was never easy. Every day 
found him still nervously on the alert for 
symptoms. 

Bill soothed him now by answering 
“No” in a very decided voice. All well 
so far, but it had been an anxious moment. 


And you’re heading that way, poor 
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It seemed incredible to Kirk that the 
life he was leading should not in time turn 
the child into a whimpering bundle of 
nerves. His conversations with Bill were, 
as a result, a sort of spiritual parallel to 
the daily taking of his temperature with 
the thermometer. Sooner or later he al- 
ways led the talk round to some point 
where Bill must make a definite pronounce- 
ment which would show whether or not the 
insidious decay had begun to set in. 

So far all appeared to be well. In earlier 
conversations Bill, subtly questioned, had 
stoutly maintained that he was not afraid 
of Indians, dogs, pirates, mice, cows, June- 
bugs, or noises in the dark. He had even 
gone so far as to state that if an Indian 
chief found his way into the nursery he, 
Bill, would chop his head off. The most 
exacting father could not have asked more. 
And yet Kirk was net satisfied; he re- 
mained uneasy. 

It so happened that this afternoon Bill, 
who had had hitherto to maintain his repu- 
tation for intrepidity entirely by verbal 
statements, was afforded an opportunity 
of providing a practical demonstration 
that his heart was in the right place. The 
game he was playing with the bricks was 
one that involved a certain amount of run- 
ning about with a puffing accompaniment 
of a vaguely equine nature. And while 
performing this part of the program he 
chanced to trip. He hesitated for a mo- 
ment, as if uncertain whether to fall or 
remain standing; then did the former with 
a most emphatic bump. 

He scrambled up, stood looking at Kirk 
with a twitching lip, then gave a great 
gulp, and resumed his trotting. The whole 
exhibition of indomitable heroism was over 
in half a minute, and he did not even 
bother to wait for applause. 

The effect of the incident .on Kirk was 
magical. He was in the position of an 
earnest worshiper who, tortured with 
doubts, has prayed for a sign. This was 
a revelation. A million anti-Indian state- 
ments, however resolute, were nothing to 
this. 

This was the real thing. Before his eyes 
this superchild of his had fallen in a man- 
ner which might quite reasonably have led 
to tears; which would, Kirk felt sure, have 
produced bellows of anguish from every 
other child in America. And what had 
happened? Not a moan. No, sir, not 
one solitary cry. Just a gulp which you 
16 
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had to strain your ears to hear, and which, 
at that, might have been a mere taking-in 
of breath such as every athlete must do, 
and all was over. 

This child of his was the real thing. It 
had been proved beyond possibility of 
criticism. 

There are moments when a man on 
parole forgets his promise. All thought of 
rules and prohibitions went from Kirk. 
He rose from his seat, grabbed his son with 
both hands, and hugged him. We cannot 
even begin to estimate the number of 
bacilli which must have rushed, whooping 
with joy, onto the unfortunate child. 
Under a microscope it would probably 
have looked like an Old Home-Week. And 
Kirk did not care. He simply kept on 
hugging. That was the sort of man he 
was—thoroughly heartless. 

“ Bill, you’re great!” he cried. 

Bill had been an amazed party to the 
incident. Nothing of this kind had hap- 
pened to him for so long that he had for- 
gotten there were children to whom this 
sort of thing did happen. Then he recol- 
lected a similar encounter with a bearded 
man down in the hall when he came in 
one morning from his ride in the automo- 
bile. A moment later he had connected 
his facts. . 

This man who had no beard was the 
same man as the man who had a beard, 
and this behavior was a personal eccen- 
tricity of his. The thought crossed his 
mind that Aunty Lora would not approve 
of this. 

And then, surprisingly, there came the 
thought that he did not care whether 
Aunty Lora approved or not. He liked it, 
and that was enough for him. 

The seeds of revolt had been sown in 
the bosom of William Bannister. 


It happened that Ruth, returning from 
her luncheon-party, looked in at the 
nursery on her way up-stairs. She was 
confronted with the spectacle of Bill seated 
on Kirk’s lap, his face against Kirk’s shoul- 
der. Kirk, though he had stopped speak- 
ing as the door opened, appeared to be in 
the middle of a story, for Bill, after a brief 
glance at the newcomer, asked: ‘“ What 
happened then?” 

“ Kirk, really!” said Ruth. 

Kirk did not appear in the least ashamed 
of himself. 

“ Ruth, this kid is the most amazing 
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kid. 

now? 
tripped and came down flat. 
didn’t even think of crying. 
picked himself up, and—” 

“ That was very brave of you, Billy. 
But, seriously, Kirk, you shouldn’t hug 
him like that. Think what Aunt Lora 
would say!” 

“ Aunt Lora be— Bother Aunt Lora!” 

“ Well, I won’t give you away. If she 
heard, she would write a book about it. 
And she was just starting to come up when 
I was down-stairs. We came in together. 
You had better fly while there’s time.” 

It was sound advice, and Kirk took it. 

It was not-till some time later that, go- 
ing over the incident again in his mind, he 
realized how very lightly Ruth had treat- 
ed what, if she really adhered to Mrs. Por- 
ter’s views on hygiene, should have been 
to her a dreadful discovery. The reflec- 
tion was pleasant to him for a moment; it 
seemed to draw Ruth and himself closer 
together; then he saw the reverse side of it. 

If Ruth did not really believe in this 
absurd hygienic nonsense, why had she 
permitted it to be practised upon the boy? 
There was only one answer, and it was the 
one which Kirk had already guessed at. 
She did it because it gave her more free- 
dom, because it bored her to look after the 
child herself, because she was not the same 
Ruth he had left at the studio when he 
started with Hank Jardine for Colombia. 


Do you know what happened just 
He was running along and he 
And he 
He just 





CHAPTER VI 
THE OUTCASTS 


THREE months of his new life had gone 
by before Kirk awoke from the stupor 
which had gripped him as the result of the 
general upheaval of his world. Ever since 
his return from Colombia he had honestly 
been intending to resume his painting, and, 
attacking it this time in a businesslike way, 
to try to mold himself into the semblance 
of an efficient artist. 

His mind had been full of fine resolu- 
tions. He would engage a good teacher, 


some competent artist whom fortune had 
not treated well and who would be glad of 
the job—Washington Square and its neigh- 
borhood were full of them —and settle 
down grimly, working regular hours, to re- 
cover lost ground. 

But the rush of life, as lived on the 
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upper avenue, had swept him away. He 
had been carried along on the rapids of 
dinners, parties, dances, theaters, lunch- 
eons, and the rest, and his great resolve 
had gone bobbing away from him on the 
current. 

He had recovered it now and climbed 
painfully ashore, feeling bruised and ex- 
hausted, but determined. 


Among the motley crowd which had 
made the studio a home in the days of 
Kirk’s bachelorhood had been an artist— 
one might almost say an ex-artist—named 
Robert Dwight Penway. An overfondness 
for rye whisky at the Brevoort café had 
handicapped Robert as an active force in 
the world of New York art. As a prac- 
tical worker he was not greatly esteemed 
—least of all by the editors of magazines, 
who had paid advance checks to him for 
work which, when delivered at all, was de- 
livered too late for publication. These, 
once bitten, were now twice shy of Mr. 
Penway. They did not deny his great 
talents, which were, indeed, indisputable; 
but they were fixed in their determination 
not to make use of them. 

Fate could have provided no more suit- 
able ally for Kirk. It was universally ad- 
mitted around Washington Square and— 
grudgingly—down-town that in the matter 
of theory Mr. Penway excelled. He could 
teach to perfection what he was too er- 
ratic to practise. 

Robert Dwight Penway, run to earth 
one sultry evening in the Brevoort, wel- 
comed Kirk as a brother, as a rich brother. 
Even when his first impression, that he 
was to have the run of the house on Fifth 
Avenue and mix freely with touchable 
multimillionaires, had been corrected, his 
attitude was still brotherly. He parted 
from Kirk with many solemn promises to 
present himself at the studio daily and 
teach him enough art to put him clear at 
the top of the profession. “ "Way above 
all these other dubs,” asserted Mr. Pen- 
way. 

Robert Dwight Penway’s attitude to- 
ward his contemporaries in art bore a 
striking resemblance to Steve’s estimate of 
his successors in the middle-weight de- 
partment of the American prize-ring. 

Surprisingly to those who knew him, 
Mr. Penway was as good as his word. 
Certainly Kirk’s terms had been extremely 
generous; but he had thrown away many 
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a contract of equal value in his palmy 
days. Possibly his activity was due to his 
liking for Kirk; or it may have been that 
the prospect of sitting by with a cigar 
while somebody else worked, with nothing 
to do all day except offer criticism and 
advice, appealed to him. 

At any rate, he appeared at the studio 
on the following afternoon, completely 
sober and excessively critical. He ex- 
amined the canvases which Kirk had 
hauled from shelves and corners for his 
inspection. One after another he gazed 
upon them in an increasingly significant 
silence. When the last one was laid aside 
he delivered judgment. 

“ Golly!” he said. 

Kirk flushed. It was not that he was 
not in complete agreement with the ver- 
dict. Looking at these paintings, some of 
which he had in the old days thought ex- 
tremely good, he was forced to admit that 
“Golly ” was the only possible criticism. 

He had not seen them for a long time, 
and absence had enabled him to correct 
first impressions. Moreover, something 
had happened to him, causing him to de- 
tect flaws where he had seen only merits. 
Life had sharpened his powers of judgment. 
He was a grown man looking at the follies 
of his youth. 

“ Burn them!” said Mr. Penway, light- 
ing a cigar with the air of one restoring his 


tissues after a strenuous ordeal. “‘ Burn 
the lot. They’re awful. Darned amateur 
nightmares. They offend the eye. Cast 


them into a burning fiery furnace.” 

Kirk nodded. The criticism was just. 
It erred, if at all, on the side of mildness. 
Certainly something had happened to him 
since he perpetrated those daubs. He had 
developed. He saw things with new eyes. 

“T guess I had better start right in 
again at the beginning,” he said. 

“ Earlier than that,” amended Mr. Pen- 
way. 


So Kirk settled down to a routine of 
hard work; and, so doing, drove another 
blow at the wedge which was separating 
his life from Ruth’s. There were days 
now when they did not meet at all, and 
others when they saw each other for a few 
short moments in which neither seemed to 
have much to say. 

Ruth had made a perfunctory protest 
against the new departure. 

“ Really,” she said, “it does seem ab- 
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surd for you to spend all your time down 
at that old studio. It isn’t as if you had 
to. But, of course, if you want to—” 

And she had gone on to speak of other 
subjects. It was plain to Kirk that his 
absence scarcely affected her. She was still 
in the rapids, and every day carried her 
farther away from him. 

It did not hurt him now. A sort of 
apathy seemed to have fallen on him. The 
old days became more and more remote. 
Sometimes he doubted whether anything 
remained of her former love for him, and 
sometimes he wondered if he still loved 
her. She was so different that it was al- 
most as if she were a stranger. Once they 
had had everything in common. Now it 
seemed to him that they had nothing—not 
even Bill. 

He did not brood upon it. He gave 
himself no time for that. He worked dog- 
gedly on under the blasphemous but effi- 
cient guidance of Mr. Penway. He was 
becoming a man with a fixed idea—the. 
idea of making good. 

He began to make headway. His be- 
ginnings were small, but practical. He no 
longer sat down when the spirit moved 
him to dash off vague masterpieces which 
might turn into something quite unexpect- 
ed on the road to completion; he snatched 
at anything definite that presented itself. 

Sometimes it was a couple of illustra- 
tions to a short story in one of the minor 
magazines, sometimes a picture to go with 
a eulogy of a patent medicine. Whatever 
it was, he seized upon it and put into it 
all the talent he possessed. And, thanks 
to the indefatigable coaching of Robert 
Dwight Penway, a certain merit was be- 
ginning to creep into his work. His draw- 
ing was growing firmer. He no longer 
shirked difficulties. 

Mr. Penway was good enough to ap- 
prove of his progress. Being free from 
any morbid distaste for himself, he at- 
tributed that progress to its proper source. 
As he said once in a moment of expansive 
candor, he could, given a free hand and 
something to drink and smoke while do- 
ing it, make an artist out of two sticks and 
a lump of coal. 

“Why, I’ve made you turn out things 
that are like something on earth, my boy,” 
he said proudly. “ And that,” he added, 
as he reached out for the bottle of Bour- 
bon which Kirk had provided for him, “ is 
going some.” 
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Kirk was far too grateful to resent the 

slightly unflattering note a more spirited 

man might have detected in the remark. 


Only once during those days did Kirk 
allow himself to weaken and admit to him- 
self how wretched he was. He was draw- 
ing a picture of Steve at the time, and 
Steve had the sympathy which encourages 
weakness in others. 

It was a significant sign of his changed 
attitude toward his profession that he was 
not drawing Steve as a figure in an alle- 
gorical picture or as “ Apollo” or “ The 
Toiler,” but simply as a well-developed 
young man who had had the good sense to 
support his nether garments with Middle- 
ton’s Undeniable Suspenders. The picture, 
when completed, would show Steve smirk- 
ing down at the region of his waist-line and 
announcing with pride and satisfaction: 
“ They’re Middleton’s!” Kirk 
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Steve noted this with concern. He had 
perceived for some time that Kirk had 
changed. He had lost all his old boyish 
enjoyment of their sparring-bouts, and he 
threw the medicine-ball with an absent 
gloom almost equal to Bailey’s. 

It had not occurred to Steve to question 
Kirk about this. If Kirk had anything on 
his mind which he wished to impart he 
would say it. Meanwhile, the friendly 
thing for him to do was to be quiet and 
pretend to notice nothing. 

It seemed to Steve that nothing was go- 
ing right these days. Here was he, chafing 
at his inability to open his heart to Mamie. 
Here was Kirk, obviously in trouble. And 
—a smaller thing, but of interest, as show- 
ing how universal the present depression 
was—there was Bailey Bannister, equally 
= much worried over something or 
other. 





was putting all he knew into the cr 
work; and his face, as he drew, i 
was dark and gloomy. 
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For Bailey had reinstated Steve in the 
place he had occupied before old John 
Bannister had dismissed him, and for some 
time past Steve had marked him down as 
a man with a secret trouble. He had never 
been of a riotously cheerful disposition, 
but it had been possible once to draw him 
into conversation at the close of the morn- 
ing’s exercises. Now he hardly spoke. 
And often, when Steve arrived in the morn- 
ing, he was informed that Mr. Bannister 
had started for Wall Street early on im- 
portant business. 

These things troubled Steve. His simple 
soul abhorred a mystery. 

But it was the case of Kirk that worried 
him most, for he half guessed that the 
latter’s gloom had to do with Ruth; and he 
worshiped Ruth. 

Kirk laid down his sketch and got up. 

“TI guess that'll do for the moment, 
Steve,” he said. 

Steve relaxed the attitude of proud satis- 
faction which he had assumed in order to 
do justice to the Undeniable Suspenders. 
He stretched himself and sat down. 

“ You certainly are working to beat the 
band just now, squire,” he remarked. 

“ Tt’s a pretty good thing, work, Steve,” 
said Kirk. “If it does nothing else, it 
keeps you from thinking.” 

He knew it was feeble of him, but he 
was powerfully impelled to relieve himself 
by confiding his wretchedness to Steve. 
He need not say much, he told himself 
plausibly—only just enough to lighten the 
burden a little. 

He would not be disloyal to Ruth—he 
had not sunk to that—but, after all, Steve 
was Steve. It was not like blurting out 
his troubles to a stranger. It would harm 
nobody, and do him a great deal of good, 
if he talked to Steve. 

He relit his pipe, which had gone out 
during a tense spell of work on the sus- 
penders. 

“ Well, Steve,” he said, “ what do you 
think of life? How is this best of all pos- 
sible worlds treating you?” 

Steve deposed that life was pretty punk. 

“ You’re a great describer, Steve. You’ve 
hit it first time. Punk is the word. It’s 
funny, if you look at it properly. Take 
my own case. The superficial observer, 
who is apt to be a bonehead, would say 
that I ought to be singing psalms of joy. 
I am married to the woman I wanted to 
I have a son who, not to be ful- 


marry. 
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some, is a perfectly good sort of son. I 
have no financial troubles. I eat well. I 
sleep well. I have ceased to tremble when 
I see a job of work. In fact, I have ad- 
vanced in my art to such an extent that 
shrewd business men like Middleton put 
the pictorial side of their Undeniable Sus- 
penders in my hands and go off to play 
golf with their minds easy, having perfect 
confidence in my skill and judgment. If 
I can’t be merry and bright, who can? Do 
you find me merry and bright, Steve?” 

“T’ve seen you in better shape,” said 
Steve cautiously. 

“ T’ve felt in better shape.” 

Steve coughed. The conversation was 
about to become delicate. 

“ What’s eating you, colonel?” he asked 
presently. 

Kirk frowned in silence at the Unde- 
niable for a few moments. Then the pent- 
up misery of months exploded in a cascade 
of words. He jumped up and began to 
walk restlessly about the studio. 

“ Damn it! Steve, I ought not to say a 
word, I know. It’s weak and cowardly 
and bad taste and everything else you can 
think of to speak of it—even to you. One’s 
supposed to stand this sort of roasting at 
the stake with a grin, as if one enjoyed it. 
But, after all, you are different. It’s not 
as if it was any one. You are different, 
aren’t you?” 

“ Sure.” 

“ Well, you know what’s wrong as well 
as I do.” 

“ Surest thing you know. 
too.” 

“ How’s that?” 

“ Well, things ain’t the same. 
about what it comes to.” 

Kirk stopped and looked at him. His 
expression was wistful. 

“T ought not to be talking about it.” 

“ You go right ahead, squire,” said Steve 
soothingly. “I know just how you feel, 
and I guess talking’s not going to do any 
one any harm. Act as if I wasn’t here. 
Look on it as a monologue. I don’t 
amount to anything.” 

“When did you go to the house last, 
Steve?” 

Steve reflected. 

“About a couple of weeks ago, I 
reckon.” 

“ See the kid?” 

Steve shook his head. 

“ Seeing his nibs ain’t my long suit these 


It’s hit me, 


That’s 
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days. I may be wrong, but I got the idea 
there was a dead-line for me about three 
blocks away from the nursery. I asked 
Keggs was the coast clear, but he said the 
Porter dame was in the ring, so I kind of 
thought I’d be better away. I don’t seem 
to fit in with all them white tiles and 
thermometers.” 

“You used to see him every day when 
we were here. And you didn’t seem to con- 
taminate him, as far as any one could no- 
tice.” 

There was a silence. 

“ Do you see him often, colonel?” 

Kirk laughed. 

“Oh, yes. I’m favored. I pay a state 
visit every day. Think of that! I sit in 
a chair at the other end of the room while 
Mrs. Porter stands between to see that I 
don’t start anything. Bill plays with his 
sterilized bricks. Occasionally he and I 
exchange a few civil words. It’s as jolly 
and sociable as you could want. We have 
great times.” 

“ Say, on the level, I wonder you stand 
for it.” 

“T’ve got to stand for it.” 

“ He’s your kid.” 

“ Not exclusively. 
Steve.” 

Steve snorted dolefully. 

“ Ain’t it hell the way things break loose 
in this world!” he sighed. “ Who’d have 
thought two years ago—” 

“Do you make it only two? i should 
have put it at about two thousand.” 

“ Honest, squire, if any one had told 
me then that Miss Ruth had it in her to 
take up with all these fool stunts—” 

“ Well, I can’t say 7 was prepared for 
a 

Steve coughed again. Kirk was in an 
expansive mood this afternoon, and the oc- 
casion was ideal for the putting forward of 
certain views which he had long wished to 
impart. But, on the other hand, the sub- 
ject was a peculiarly delicate one. It has 
been well said that it is better for a third 
party to quarrel with a buzz-saw than to 
interfere between husband and wife; and 
Steve was constitutionally averse to any- 
thing that savored of butting in. 

Still, Kirk had turned the talk into this 
channel. He decided to risk it. 

“ If I were you,” he said, “ I’d get busy 
and start something.” 

“ Such as what?” 

Steve decided to abandon caution and 
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speak his mind. Him, almost as much as 
Kirk, the existing state of things had 
driven to desperation. Though in a sense 
he was only a spectator, the fact that the 
altered conditions of Kirk’s life involved 
his almost complete separation from Ma- 
mie gave him what might be called a stake 
in the affair. The brief and rare glimpses 
which he got of her nowadays made it ab- 
solutely impossible for him to conduct his 
wooing on a businesslike basis. A diffident 
man cannot possibly achieve any success 
in odd moments. Constant propinquity is 
his only hope. 

That fact alone, he considered, almost 
gave him the right to interfere. And, 
apart from that, his affection for Kirk and 
Ruth gave him a claim. Finally, he held 
what was practically an official position in 
the family councils on the strength of be- 
ing William Bannister Winfield’s god- 
father. 

He loved William Bannister as a son, 
and it had been one of his favorite day- 
dreams to conjure up a vision of the time 
when he should be permitted to undertake 
the child’s physical training. He had toyed 
lovingly with the idea of imparting to this 
promising pupil all that he knew of the 
greatest game on earth. He had watched 
him in the old days staggering about ‘the 
studio, and had pictured him grown to his 
full strength, his muscles trained, his brain 
full of the wisdom of one who, if his 
mother had not kicked, would have been 
middle-weight champion of America. 

He had resigned himself to the fact that 
the infant’s social status made it impos- 
sible that he should be the real White 
Hope whom he had once pictured beating 
all comers in the roped ring; but, after all, 
there was a certain mild fame to be ac- 
quired even by an amateur. And now that 
dream was over—unless Kirk could be 
goaded into strong action in time. 

“Why don’t you sneak the kid away 
somewhere?” he suggested. “‘ Why don’t 
you go right in at them and say: ‘ It’s my 
kid, and I’m going to take him away into 
the country out of all this white-tile stuff 
and let him roll in the mud same as he 
used to.’ Why, say, there’s that shack of 
yours in Connecticut, just made for it. 
That kid would have the time of his life 
there.” 

“You think that’s the solution, do you, 
Steve?” 


“ T’m dead sure it is.” Steve’s voice be- 
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came more and more enthusiastic as the 
idea unfolded itself. ‘“‘ Why, it ain’t only 
the kid I’m thinking of. There’s Miss 
Ruth. Say, you don’t mind me pulling 
this line of talk?” 

“Go ahead. I began it. 
Miss Ruth?” 

“ Well, you know just what’s the matter 
with her. She’s let this society game run 
away with her. I guess she started it be- 
cause she felt lonesome when you were 
away; and now it’s got her and she can’t 
drop it. All she wants is a jolt. It would 
slow her up and show her just where she 
was. She’s asking for it. One good, 
snappy jolt would put the whole thing 
right. And this thing of jerking the kid 
away to Connecticut would be the right 
dope, believe me.” 

Kirk shook his head. 

“Tt wouldn’t do, Steve. It isn’t that I 
don’t want to do it; but one must play to 
the rules. I can’t explain what I mean. 
I can only say it’s impossible. Let’s think 
of a parallel case. When you were in the 
ring, there must have been times when you 
had a chance of hitting your man low. 
Why didn’t you do it? It would have 
jolted him, all right.” 

“ Why, I’d have lost on a foul.” 

“Well, so should I lose on a foul if I 
started the sort of rough-house you sug- 
gest.” 

“T don’t get you.” 

“ Well, if you want it in plain English, 
Ruth would never forgive me. Is that 
clear enough?” 

“ You’re dead wrong, boss,” said Steve 
excitedly. “I know her.” 

“T thought I did. Well, anyway, Steve, 
thanks for the suggestion; but, believe me, 
nothing doing. And now, if you feel like 
it, I wish you would resume your cele- 
brated imitation of a man exulting over the 
fact that he is wearing Middleton’s Un- 
deniable. There isn’t much more to do, 
and I should like to get through with it 
to-day, if possible. There, hold that pose. 
It’s exactly right. The honest man gloat- 
ing over his suspenders. You ought to go 
on the stage, Steve.” 


What about 





CHAPTER VII 
CUTTING THE TANGLED KNOT 


THERE are some men whose mission in 
life it appears to be to go about the world 
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creating crises in the lives of other people. 
When there is thunder in the air they pre- 
cipitate the thunderbolt. 

Bailey Bannister was one of these. He 
meant extraordinarily well, but he was a 
dangerous man for that very reason, and 
in a properly constituted world would have 
been segregated or kept under supervision. 
He would not leave the tangled lives of 
those around him to adjust themselves, 
He blundered in and tried to help. He 
nearly always produced a definite result, 
but seldom the one at which he aimed. 

That he should have interfered in the 
affairs of Ruth and Kirk at this time was, 
it must be admitted, unselfish of him, for 
just now he was having troubles of his 
own on a somewhat extensive scale. His 
wife’s extravagance was putting a strain 
on his finances, and he was faced with the 
choice of checking her or increasing his in- 
come. Being very much in love, he shrank 
from the former task and adopted the 
other way out of the difficulty. 

It was this that had led to the change 
in his manner noticed by Steve. In order 
to make more money he had had to take 
risks, and only recently had he begun to 
perceive how extremely risky these risks 
were. For the first time in its history the 
firm of Bannister was making first-hand 
acquaintance with frenzied finance. 

It is, perhaps, a little unfair to lay the 
blame for this entirely at the door of 
Bailey’s Sybil. Her extravagance was 
largely responsible; but Bailey’s newly 
found freedom was also a factor in the de- 
velopments of the firm’s operations. If 
you keep a dog, a dog with a high sense of 
his abilities and importance, tied up and 
muzzled for a length of time and then ab- 
ruptly set it free the chances are that it 
will celebrate its freedom. This had hap- 
pened in the case of Bailey. 

Just as her father’s money had caused 
Ruth to plunge into a whirl of pleasures 
which she did not really enjoy, merely for 
the novelty of it, so the death of John 
Bannister and his own consequent acces- 
sion to the throne had upset Bailey’s 
balance and embarked him on an orgy of 
speculation quite foreign to his true na- 
ture. All their lives Ruth and Bailey had 
been repressed by their father, and his re- 
moval had unsteadied them. 

Bailey, on whom the shadow of the dead 
man had pressed particularly severely, had 
been quite intoxicated by sudden freedom. 
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He had been a cipher in the firm of Ban- 
nister & Son. In the firm of Bannister & 
Co. he was an untrammeled despot. He 
did that which was right in his own eyes, 
and there was no one to say him nay. 

It was true that veteran members of the 
firm, looking in the glass, found white 
hairs where no white hairs had been and 
wrinkles on foreheads which, under the 
solid rule of old John Bannister, had been 
smooth; but it would have taken more 
than these straws to convince Bailey that 
the wind which was blowing was an ill 
wind. He had developed in a day the 
sublime self-confidence of a young Na- 
poleon. He was all dash and enterprise— 
the hurricane fighter of Wall Street. 

With these private interests to occupy 
him, it is surprising that he should have 
found time to take the affairs of Ruth and 
Kirk in hand. But he did. 

For some time he had watched the 
widening gulf between them with pained 
solicitude. He disliked Kirk personally; 
but that did not influence him. He con- 
ceived it to be his duty to suppress private 
»iejudices. Duty seemed to call him to go 
to Kirk’s aid and smooth out his domestic 
difficulties. 

What urged him to this course more 
than anything else was Ruth’s growing in- 
timacy with Basil Milbank; for, in the 
period which had elapsed since the con- 
versation recorded earlier in the story, 
when Kirk had first made the other’s ac- 
quaintance, the gifted Basil had become a 
very important and menacing figure in 
Ruth’s life. 

To Ruth, as to most women, his gifts 
were his attraction. He danced well; he 
talked well; he did everything well. He 
appealed to a side of Ruth’s nature which 
Kirk scarcely touched—a side which had 
only come into prominence in the last year. 

His manner was admirable. He suggest- 
ed sympathy without expressing it. He 
could convey to Ruth that he thought her 
a misunderstood and neglected wife while 
talking to her about the weather. He 
could make his own knight-errant attitude 
toward her perfectly plain without saying 
a word, merely by playing soft music to 
her on the piano; for he had the gift of 
saying more with his finger-tips than most 
men could have said in a long speech care- 
fully rehearsed. 

Kirk’s inability to accompany Ruth into 
her present life had given Basil his chance. 
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Into the gap which now lay between them 
he had slipped with a smooth neatness 
born of experience. 

Bailey hated Basil. Men, as a rule, did, 
without knowing why. Basil’s reputation 
was shady, without being actually bad. 
He was a suspect who had never been con- 
victed. New York contained several hus- 
bands who eyed him askance, but could 
not verify their suspicions, and the ap- 
parent hopelessness of ever doing so made 
them look on Basil as a man who had car- 
ried smoothness into the realms of fine art. 
He was considered too gifted to be whole- 
some. The men of his set, being for the 
most part amiably stupid, resented his 
cleverness. 

Bailey just at present was feeling strong- 
ly on the subject of Basil. He was at that 
stage of his married life when he would 
have preferred his Sybil to speak civilly 
to no other man than himself. And only 
yesterday Sybil had come to him to in- 
form him with obvious delight that Basil 
Milbank had invited her to join his yacht 
party for a lengthy voyage. 

This had stung Bailey. He was not in- 
cluded in the invitation. ‘The whole affair 
struck him as sinister. It was true that 
Sybil had never shown any sign of being 
fascinated by Basil; but, he told himself, 
there was no knowing. He forbade Sybil 
to accept the invitation. To soothe her 
disappointment, he sent her off then and 
there to Tiffany’s with a roving commis- 
sion to get what she liked; for Bailey, the 
stern, strong man, the man who knew 
when to put his foot down, was no tyrant. 
But he would have been indignant at the 
suggestion that he had bribed Sybil to re- 
fuse Basil’s invitation. 

One of the arguments which Sybil had 
advanced in the brief discussion which 
had followed the putting down of Bailey’s 
foot had been that Ruth had been invited 
and accepted, so why should not she? . 
Bailey had not replied to this—it was at 
this point of the proceedings that the 
Tiffany motive had been introduced, but 
he had not forgotten it. He thought it 
over, and decided to call upon Ruth. 

He did so. 

It was unfortunate that the nervous 
strain of being the Napoleon of Wall 
Street had had the effect of increasing to 
a marked extent the portentousness of 
Bailey’s always portentous manner. Ruth 
rebelled against it. There was an insuffer- 
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able suggestion of ripe old age and father- 
liness in his attitude which she found irri- 
tating in the extreme. All her life she had 
chafed at authority, and now, when Bailey 
set himself up as one possessing it, she 
showed the worst side of herself to him. 

He struck this unfortunate note from 
the very beginning. 

“ Ruth,” he said, “ I wish to speak seri- 
ously to you.” 

Ruth looked at him with hostile eyes, 
but did not speak. He did not know it, 
poor man, but he had selected an exceed- 
ingly bad moment for his lecture. It so 
happened that, only half an hour before, 
she and Kirk had come nearer to open 
warfare than they had ever come. 

It had come about in this way. Kirk 
had slept badly the night before, and, as 
he lay awake in the small hours, his con- 
science had troubled him. 

Had he done all that it was in him to 
do to bridge the gap between Ruth and 
himself? That was what his conscience 
had wanted to know. The answer was in 
the negative. On the following day, just 
before Bailey’s call, he accordingly sought 
Ruth out, and—rather nervously, for Ruth 
made him feel nervous nowadays—sug- 
gested that he and she and William Ban- 
nister should take the air in each other’s 
company and go and feed the squirrels in 
the park. 

Ruth declined. It is possible that she 
declined somewhat curtly. The day was 
close and oppressive, and she had a head- 
ache and a general feeling of ill-will to- 
ward her species. Also, in her heart, she 
considered that the scheme proposed 
smacked too much of Sunday afternoon 
domesticity in Brooklyn. The idea of 
papa, mama, and baby sporting together 
in a public park offended her sense of the 
social proprieties. 

She did not reveal these thoughts to 
Kirk because she was more than a little 
ashamed of them. A year ago, she knew, 
she would not have objected to the idea. 
A year ago such an expedition would have 
been a daily occurrence with her. Now 
she felt if William Bannister wished to 
feed squirrels, Mamie was his proper com- 
panion. 

She could not put all this baldly to 
Kirk, so she placed the burden of her re- 
fusal on the adequate shoulders of Lora 
Delane Porter. Aunt Lora, she said, would 
never hear of William Bannister wander- 
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ing at large in such an unhygienic fashion. 
Upon which Kirk, whose patience was not 
so robust as it had been, and who, like 
Ruth, found the day oppressive and ma- 
king for irritability, had cursed Aunt Lora 
heartily, given it as his opinion that be- 
tween them she and Ruth were turning the 
child from a human being into a sort of 
spineless, effeminate exhibit in a museum, 
and had taken himself off to the studio 
muttering disjointed things. 

Ruth was still quivering with the indig- 
nation of a woman who has been cheated 
of the last word when Bailey appeared and 
announced that he wished to speak seri- 
ously to her. 

Bailey saw the hostility in her eyes and 
winced a little before it. He was not feel- 
ing altogether at his ease. He had had 
experience of Ruth in this mood, and she 
had taught him to respect it. 

But he was not going to shirk his duty. 
He resumed: 

“T am only speaking for your own 
good,” he said. “I know that it is noth- 
ing but thoughtlessness on your part, but 
I am naturally anxious—” 

“ Bailey,” interrupted Ruth, “ get to the 
point.” 

Bailey drew a long breath. 

“Well, then,” he said, balked of his 
preamble, and rushing on his fate, “I 
think you see too much of Basil Milbank.” 

Ruth raised her eyebrows. 

“ Oh?” 

The mildness of her tone deceived 
Bailey. 

“I do not like to speak of these things,” 
he went on more happily; “ but I feel that 
I must. It is my duty. Basil Milbank 
has not a good reputation. He is not the 
sort of man who—ah—who—in fact, he 
has not a good reputation.” 

“ Oh?” 

“T understand that he has invited you 
to form one of his yacht party.” 

“How did you know?” 

“Sybil told me. He invited her. I 
refused to allow her to accept the invita- 
tion.” 

“ And what did Sybil say?” 

“She was naturally a little disappoint- 
ed, of course, but she did as I requested.” 

“T wonder she didn’t pack her things 
and go straight off.” 

“ My dear Ruth!” 

“That is what I should have done.” 

“ You don’t know what you are saying.” 
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“Oh? Do you think I should let Kirk 
dictate to me like that?” 

“He is certain to disapprove of your 
going when he hears of the invitation. 
What will you do?” 

Ruth’s eyes opened. 
looked almost ugly. 

“ What shall I do? Why, go, of course.” 

She clenched her teeth. A woman’s 
mind can work curiously, and she was as- 
sociating Kirk with Bailey in what she 
considered an unwarrantable intrusion 
into her private affairs. It was as if Kirk, 
and not Bailey, were standing there, de- 
manding that she should not associate 
with Basil Milbank. 

“]T shall make it my business,” said 
Bailey, “ to warn Kirk that this man is not 
a desirable companion for you.” 

The discussion of this miserable yacht 
affair had brought back to Bailey all the 
jealousy which he had felt when Sybil had 
first teld him of it. All the vague stories 
he had ever heard about Basil were sur- 
ging in his mind like waves of some corro- 
sive acid. He had become a leading 
member of the extreme wing of the anti- 
Milbank party. He regarded Basil with 
the aversion which a dignified pigeon 
might feel for a circling hawk; and he was 
now looking on this yacht party as a 
deadly peril from which Ruth must be 
saved at any cost. 

“T shall speak to him very strongly,” he 
added. 

Ruth’s suppressed anger blazed up in 
the sudden way which before now had dis- 
concerted her brother. 

“ Bailey, what do you mean by coming 
here and saying this sort of thing? You're 
becoming a perfect old woman. You 
spend your whole time prying into other 
people’s affairs. I’m sorry for Sybil.” 

Bailey cast one reproachful look at her 
and left the room with pained dignity. 
Something seemed to tell him that no good 
could come to him from a prolongation of 
the interview. Ruth, in this mood, always 
had been too much for him, and always 
would be. Well, he had done his duty as 
far as he was concerned. It now remained 
to do the same by Kirk. 

He hailed a taxi and drove to the studio. 

Kirk was busy and not anxious for con- 
versation, least of all with Bailey. He had 
not forgotten their last téte-a téte. 

Bailey, however, was regarding him with 
a feeling almost of friendliness. They 


For a moment she 
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were bound together by a common griev- 
ance against Basi] Milbank. 

“T came here, Winfield,” he said, after 
a few moments of awkward conversation 
on neutral topics, “ because I understand 
that this man Milbank has invited Ruth 
to join his yacht party.” 

“What yacht party?” 

“This man Milbank is taking a party 
for a cruise shortly in his yacht.” 

“ Who is Milbank?” 

“ Surely you have met him? Yes, he 
was at my house one night when you and 
Ruth dined there shortly after your re- 
turn.” 

“IT don’t remember him. However, it 
doesn’t matter. But why does the fact 
that he has asked Ruth on his yacht excite 
you? Are you nervous about the sea?” 

“T dislike this man Milbank very 
much, Winfield. I think Ruth sees too 
much of him.” 

Kirk stiffened. 
fraction of an inch. 

“ Oh?” he said. 

It seemed to Bailey for an instant that 
he had been talking all his life to people 
who raised their eyebrows and said “ Oh?”; 
but he continued manfully. 

“T do not think that Ruth should know 
him, Winfield.” 

“ Wouldn’t Ruth be rather a good judge 
of that?” 

His tone nettled Bailey, but the man 
conscious of doing his duty acquires an 
artificial thickness of skin, and he con- 
trolled himself. But he had lost that feel- 
ing of friendliness, of sympathy with a 
brother in misfortune which he had 
brought in with him. 

“TI disagree with you entirely,” he said. 

“ Another thing,” went on Kirk. “ If 
this man Milbank—TI still can’t place him 
—is such a thug, or whatever it is that he 
happens to be, how did he come to be at 
your house the night you say I met him?” 

Bailey winced. He wished the world 
was not perpetually reminding him that 
Basil and Sybil were on speaking terms. 

“ Sybil invited him. I may say he has 
asked Sybil to make one of the yacht 
party. I absolutely forbade it.” 

“ But, Heavens! What’s wrong with 
the man?” 

“ He has a bad reputation.” 

“ Has he, indeed!” 

“ And I wish my wife to associate with 
him as little as possible. And I should 


His eyebrows rose the 




















advise you to forbid Ruth to see more of 
him than she can help.” 

Kirk laughed. The idea struck him as 
comic. 

“ My good man, I don’t forbid Ruth to 
do things.” 

Bailey, objecting strongly to being called 
any one’s good man, especially Kirk’s, per- 
mitted his temper to get the better of him. 

“Then you should,” he snapped. “I 
have no wish to quarrel with you. I came 
in here in a friendly spirit to warn you; 
but I must say that for a man who married 
a girl, as you married Ruth, in direct op- 
position to the wishes of her family, you 
take a curious view of your obligations. 
Ruth has always been a headstrong, im- 
pulsive girl, and it is for you to see that 
she is protected from herself. If you are 
indifferent to her welfare, then all I can 
say is that you should not have married 
her. You appear to think otherwise. 
Good afternoon.” 

He stalked out of the studio, leaving 
Kirk uncomfortably conscious that he had 
had the worst of the argument. Bailey 
had been officious, no doubt, and his 
pompous mode of expression was not 
soothing, but there was no doubt that he 
had had right on his side. 

Marrying Ruth did involve obligations. 
He had never considered her in that light, 
but perhaps she was a girl who had to be 
protected from herself. She was certainly 
impulsive. Bailey had been right there, if 
nowhere else. 

Who was this fellow Milbank who had 
sprung suddenly from nowhere into the 
position of a menace? What were Ruth’s 
feelings toward him? Kirk threw his mind 
back to the dinner-party at Bailey’s and 
tried to place him. 

Was it the man—yes, he had it now. It 
was the man with the wave of hair over 
his forehead, the fellow who looked like a 
poet. Memory came back to him with a 
rush. He recalled his instinctive dislike 
for the fellow. 

So that was Milbank, was it? He got 
up and put away his brushes. There 
would be no more work for him that after- 
noon. 

He walked slowly home. The heat of 
the day had grown steadily more op- 
pressive. It was one of those airless, 
stifling afternoons which afflict New York 
in the summer. He remembered seeing 
something about a record in the evening 
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paper which he had bought on his way to 
the studio, a whole column about heat and 
humidity. It certainly felt unusually warm 
even for New York. 

It was one of those days when nerves 
are strained, when mole-hills become moun- 
tains, and mountains are all Everests. He 
had felt it when he talked with Ruth about 
Bill and the squirrels, and he felt it now. 
He was.conscious of being extraordinarily 
irritated, not so much with any particular 
person as with the world in general. The 
very vagueness of Bailey’s insinuations 
against Basil Milbank increased his re- 
sentment. 

What a pompous ass Bailey was! What 
a fool he had been to give Bailey such a 
chance of snubbing him! What an ex- 
traordinarily futile and unpleasant world 
it was altogether! 

He braced himself with an effort. It 
was this heat which was making him mag- 
nify trifles. Bailey was a fool. Probably 
there was nothing whatever wrong with 
this fellow Milbank. Probably he had 
some personal objection to the man, and 
that was all. 

And yet the image of Basil which had 
come back to his mind was not reassuring. 
He had mistrusted him that night, and he 
mistrusted him now. 

What should he do? Ruth was not 
Sybil. She was not the sort of woman a 
man could forbid to do things. It woula 
require tact to induce her to refuse Basil’s 
invitation. 

As he reached the door an idea came to 
him, so simple that he wondered that it 
had not occurred to him before. It was, 
perhaps, an echo of his conversation with 
Steve. 

He would get Ruth to come away with 
him to the shack in the Connecticut woods. 
As he dwelt on the idea the heat of the 
day seemed to become less oppressive and 
his heart leaped. How cool and pleasant 
it would be out there! They would take 
Bill with them and live the simple life 
again, in the country this time instead of 
in town. Perhaps out there, far away from 
this overcrowded city, he and Ruth would 
be able to come to an understanding and 
bridge over that ghastly gulf. 

As for his work, he could do that as well 
in the woods as in New York. And, any- 
how, he had earned a vacation. For days 
Mr. Penway had been hinting that the 
time had arrived for a folding of the hands. 
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Mr. Penway’s views on New York and 
its record humidity were strong and crisply 
expressed. His idea, he told Kirk, was 
that some sport with a heart should loan 
him a couple of hundred bucks and let 
him beat it to the seashore before he 
melted. 

In the drawing-room Ruth was playing 
the piano softly, as she had done so often 
at the studio. Kirk went to her and kissed 
her. A marked coolness in her reception 
of the kiss increased the feeling of nerv- 
ousness which he had felt at the sight of 
her. It came back to him that they had 
parted that afternoon, for the first time, 
on definitely hostile terms. 

He decided to ignore the fact. Some- 
thing told him that Ruth had not forgot- 
ten, but it might be that cheerfulness now 
would blot out the resentment of past ir- 
ritability. 

But in his embarrassment he was more 
than cheerful. As Steve had been on the 
occasion of his visit to old John Bannister, 
he was breezy, breezy with an effort that 
was as painful to Ruth as it was to him- 
self, breezy with a horrible musical comedy 
breeziness. 

He could have adopted no more fatal 
tone with Ruth at that moment. All the 
afternoon she had been a complicated 
tangle of fretted nerves. Her quarrel 
with Kirk, Bailey’s visit, a conscience that 
would not lie down and go to sleep at 
her orders, but insisted on running riot— 
all these things had unfitted her to bear 
up amiably under sudden, self-conscious 
breeziness. 

And the heat of the day, charged now 
with the oppressiveness of long-overdue 
thunder, completed her mood. When Kirk 
came in and began to speak, the softest 
notes of the human voice would have 
jarred upon her. And Kirk, in his nerv- 
ousness, was almost shouting. 

His voice rang through the room, and 
Ruth winced away from it like a stricken 
thing. From out of the hell of nerves and 
heat and interfering brothers there ma- 
terialized itself, as she sat there, a very 
vivid hatred of Kirk. 

Kirk, meanwhile, 


uneasy, but little 


guessing at the fury behind Ruth’s calm 
face, was expounding his great scheme, his 
panacea for all the ills of domestic mis- 
understandings and parted lives. 

“ Ruth, old girl.” 

Ruth shuddered. 
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“ Ruth, old girl, I’ve had a bully good 
idea. It’s getting too warm for anything 
in New York. Did you ever feel anything 
like it is to-day? Why shouldn’t you and 
I pop down to the shack and camp out 
there for a week or so? And we would 
take Bill with us. Just we three, with 
somebody to do the cooking. It would be 
great. What do you say?” 

What Ruth said languidly was: 
quite impossible.” 

It was damping; but Kirk felt that at 
all costs he must refuse to be damped. He 
clutched at his cheerfulness and held it. 

‘“‘ Nonsense,” he retorted. “ Why is it 
impossible? It’s a great idea.” 

Ruth half hid a yawn. She knew she 
was behaving abominably, and she was 
glad of it. 

“It’s impossible as far as I am con- 
cerned. I have a hundred things to do 
before I can leave New York.” 

“Well, I could do with a day or two to 
clear up a few bits of work I have on hand. 
Why couldn’t we start this day week?” 

“ Tt is out of the question for me. About 
then I shall be on Mr. Milbank’s yacht. 
He has invited me to join his party. The 
actual day is not settled, but it will be in 
about a week’s time.” 

“Oh!” said Kirk. 

Ruth said nothing. 

“Have you accepted the invitation?” 

“| have not actually answered his letter. 
I was just going to when you came in.” 

“But you mean to accept it?” 

“ Certainly. Several of my friends will 
be there. Sybil for one.” 

“ Not Sybil.” 

“Oh, I know Bailey has made some 
ridiculous objection to her going, but I 
mean to persuade her.” 

Kirk did not answer. 
steadily. 

“So Bailey did call on you this after- 
noon? He told me he was going to, but I 
hoped he would think better of it. But 
apparently there are no limits to Bailey’s 
stupidity.” 

“ Yes, Bailey came to the studio. He 
seemed troubled about this yacht party.” 

“ Did he advise you to forbid me to 
go?” 

“ Well, yes; he did.” 

“And now you have come to do it?” 

“Not at all. I told Bailey that you 
were not the sort of woman one forbade to 
do things.” 


"Re 


She looked at him 
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“Tm not.” 

There was a pause. 

“ All the same,-I wish you wouldn’t go.” 

Ruth did not answer. 

“Tt would be very jolly out at the 
shack.” 

Ruth shuddered elaborately and gave a 
little laugh. 

“ Would it? It’s rather a question of 
taste. Personally, I can’t imagine any- 
thing more depressing and uncomfortable 
than being cooped up in a drafty frame 
house miles away from anywhere. There’s 
no reason why you should not go, though, 
if you like that sort of thing. Of course, 
you must not take Bill.” 

“ Why not?” 

Kirk spoke calmly enough, but he was 
very near the breaking point. All his good 
resolutions had vanished under the acid of 
Ruth’s manner. 

“T couldn’t let him rough it like that. 
Aunt Lora would have a fit.” 

Conditions being favorable, it only needs 
a spark to explode a powder-magazine; 
and there are moments when a word can 
turn an outwardly calm and patient man 
into a raging maniac. This introduction 
of Mrs. Porter’s name into the discussion 
at this particular point broke down the 
last remnants of Kirk’s self-control. 

For a few seconds his fury so mastered 
him that he could not speak. Then, sud- 
denly, the storm passed and he found him- 
self cool and venomous. He looked at 
Ruth curiously. It seemed incredible to 
him that he had ever loved her. 

“We had better get this settled,” he 
said in a hard, quiet voice. 

Ruth started. She had never heard him 
speak like this before. She had not 
imagined him capable of speaking in that 
way. Even in the days when she had loved 
him most she had never looked up to him. 
She had considered his nature weak, and 
she had loved his weakness. Except in the 
case of her father, she had always domi- 
nated the persons with whom she mixed; 
and she had taken it for granted that her 
will was stronger than Kirk’s. Something 
in his voice now told her that she had un- 
derestimated him. 

“ Get what settled?” she asked, and was 
furious with herself because her voice 
shook. 

“Ts Mrs. Porter the mother of the child, 
or are you? What has Mrs. Porter to do 
with it? Why should I ask her permis- 
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sion? How does it happen to be any busi- 
ness of Mrs. Porter’s at all?” __ 

Ruth felt baffled. He was giving her no 
chance to take the offensive. There was 
nothing in his tone which she could openly 
resent. He was not shouting at her, he 
was speaking quietly. There was nothing 
for her to do but answer the question, and 
she knew that her answer would give him 
another -point in the contest. Even as she 
spoke she knew that her words were 
ridiculous. 

“Aunt Lora has been wonderful with 
him. No child could have been better 
looked after.” 

“I know she has used him as a vehicle 
for her particular form of insanity, but 
that’s not the point. What I am asking 
is why she was introduced at all.” 

“I told you. When you were away, Bill 
nearly—” 

“Died. I know. I’m not forgetting 
that. And naturally for a time you were 
frightened. It is just possible that for the 
moment you lost your head and honestly 
thought that Mrs. Porter’s methods were 
the only chance for him. But that state 
of mind could not last all this time with 
you. You are not a crank like your aunt. 
You are a perfectly sensible, level-headed 
woman. And you must have seen the idi- 
ocy of it all iong before I came back. Why 
did you let it go on?” 

Ruth did not answer. 

“T will tell you why. Because it saved 
you trouble. Because it gave you more 
leisure for the sort of futile waste of time 
which seems to be the only thing you care 
for nowadays. Don’t trouble to deny it. 
Do you think I haven’t seen in these last 
few months that Bill: bores you to death? 
Oh, I know you always have some perfect 
excuse for keeping away from him. It’s 
too much trouble for you to be a mother to 
him, so you hedge with your conscience by 
letting Mrs. Porter pamper him and steri- 
lize his toys and all the rest of it, and try 
to make yourself think that you have done 
your duty to him. You know that, as far 
as everything goes that matters, any tene- 
ment child is better off than Bill.” 

“ ) 

“You.had better let me finish what I 
have got to say. I will be as brief as I 
can. That is my case as regards Bill. 
Now about myself. What do you think I 
am made of? I’ve stood it just as long as 


I could; you have tried me too hard. I’m 
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through. Heaven knows why it should 
have come to this. It is not so very long 
ago that Bill was half the world to you 
and I was the other half. Now, apparent- 
ly, there is not room in your world for 
either of us.” 

Ruth had risen. She was trembling. 

“| think we had better end this.” 

He broke in on her words. 

“End it? Yes, you’re right. One way 
or the other. Either go back to the old 
life or start a new one. What we are liv- 
ing now is a horrible burlesque.” . 

“What do you mean? How start a new 
life?” 

“T mean exactly what I say. In the 
life you are living now I am an anachron- 
ism. I’m a survival. I’m out of date and 
in the way. You would be freer without 
me.” 

“ That’s absurd.” 

“Is the idea so novel? Is our marriage 
the only failure in New York?” 

“Do you mean that we ought to 
separate?” : 

“Only a little more, a very little more, 
than we are separated now. Never see 
each other again instead of seeing each 
other for a few minutes every day. It’s 
not a very big step to take.” 

Ruth sat down and rested her chin on 
her hand, staring at nothing. Kirk went to 
the window and looked out. 

Over the park the sky was black. In 
the room behind him the light had faded 
till it seemed as if night were come. The 
air was heavy and stifling. A flicker of 
lightning came and went in the darkness 
over the trees. 

He turned abruptly. 

“It is the only reasonable thing to do. 
Our present mode of life is a farce. We 
are drifting farther apart every day. Per- 
haps I have changed. I know you have. 
We are two strangers chained together. 
We have made a muddle of it, and the best 
thing we can do is to admit it. 

“T am no good to you. I have no part 
in your present life. You’re the queen and 
I’m just the prince consort, the fellow who 
happens to be Mrs. Winfield’s husband. 
It’s not a pleasant part to have to play, 
and I have had enough of it. We had 
better separate before we hate each other. 


You have your amusements. I have my 
work. We can continue them apart. We 
shall both be better off.” 

He stopped. Ruth did not speak. She 
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was still sitting in the same attitude. It 
was too dark to see her face. It formed 
a little splash of white in the dusk. She 
did not move. 

Kirk went to the door. 

“I’m going up-to say good-by to Bill. 
Have you anything to say against that? 
And I shall say good-by to him in my own 
way.” 

She made no sign that she had heard 
him. 

“ Good-by,” he said again. 

The door clesed. 

Up in the nursery Bill crooned to him- 
self as he played on the floor. Mamie sat in 
a chair, sewing. The opening of the door 
caused them to look up simultaneously. 

“ Hello,” said Bill. 

His voice was cordial without being en- 
thusiastic. He was glad to see Kirk, but 
tin soldiers were tin soldiers and demanded 
concentrated attention. When you are in 
the middle of intricate maneuvers you can- 
not allow yourself to be more than mo- 
mentarily distracted by anything. 

“Mamie,” said Kirk hoarsely, “ go out 
for a minute, will you? I sha’n’t be long.” 

Mamie obediently departed. Later, 
when Keggs was spreading the news of 
Kirk’s departure in the servants’ hall, she 
remembered that his manner had struck 
her as strange. 

Kirk sat down in the chair she had left 
and looked at Bill. He felt choked. There 
was a mist before his eyes. 

“ Bill.” 

The child, absorbed in his game, did not 
look up. 

“ Bill, old man, come here a minute. 
I’ve something to say to you.” 

Bill looked up, nodded, moved a couple 
of soldiers, and got up. He came to Kirk’s 
side. His chosen mode of progression at 
this time was a kind of lurch. He was ac- 
customed to breathe heavily during the 
journey, and ‘on arrival at the terminus 
usually shouted triumphantly. 

Kirk put an arm round him. Bill stared 
gravely up into his face. There was a si- 
lence. From outside came a sudden rum- 
bling crash. Bill jumped. 

“ Funder,” he said in a voice that shook 
a little. 

“ Not afraid of thunder, are you?” said 
Kirk. 

Bill shook his head stoutly. 

“ Bill.” 

“ Yes, daddy?” 
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Kirk fought to keep his voice steady. 

“ Bill, old man, I’m afraid you won’t 
see me again for some time. I’m going 
away.” 

“In a ship?” 

“ No, not in a ship.”- 

“Tn a train?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“ Take me with you, daddy.” 
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again. The old sensation of choking had 
come back to him. The room was a blur. 

He caught Bill to him in a grip that 
made the child cry out, held him for a long 
minute, then put him gently down and 
made blindly for the door. 


The storm had burst by the time Kirk 
found himself in the street. The thunder 





HE CAUGHT BILL TO HIM IN A GRIP THAT MADE THE CHILD CRY OUT 


“T’m afraid I can’t, Bill.” 

“ Sha’n’t I ever see you again?” 

Kirk winced. How direct children are. 
What was it they called it in the papers? 
“The custody of the child.” How little 
it said and how much it meant. 

The sight of Bill’s wide eyes and quiv- 
ering mouth reminded him that he was not 
the only person involved in the tragedy of 
those five words. He pulled himself to- 
gether. Bill was waiting anxiously for an 
answer to his question. There was no need 
to make Bill unhappy before his time. 

“ Of course you will,” he said, trying to 
make his voice cheerful. 

“Of course I will,” echoed Bill duti- 
fully. 

Kirk could not trust himself to speak 


crashed and great spears of lightning 
flashed across the sky. A few heavy drops 
heralded the approach of the rain, and be- 
fore he had reached the corner it was beat- 
ing down in torrents. 

He walked on, raising his face to the 
storm, finding in it a curious relief. A mag- 
ical coolness had crept into the air, and with 
it a strange calm into his troubled mind. 
He looked back at the scene through which 
he had passed as at something infinitely re- 
mote. He could not realize distinctly what 
had happened. He was only aware that 
everything was over, that with a few words 
he had broken his life into small pieces. 
Too impatient to unravel the tangled knot, 
he had cut it, and nothing could mend it 
now. 
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a Why?” 

The rain had ceased as suddenly as it 
had begun. The sun was struggling through 
a mass of thin cloud over the park. The 
world was full of the drip and rush of 
water. All that had made the day op- 
pressive and strained nerves to breaking 
point had gone, leaving peace behind. 
Kirk felt like one waking from an evil 
dream. 

“Why did it happen?” he asked him- 
self. “‘ What made me do it?” 


A distant rumble of thunder answered 
the question. 


CHAPTER VIII 
STEVE TO THE RESCUE 


Ir is an unfortunate fact that, when a 
powder-magazine explodes, the damage is 
not confined to the person who struck the 
match, but extends to the innocent by- 
standers. In the present case it was Steve 
Dingle whe sustained the worst injuries. 

Of the others who might have been af- 
fected, Mrs. Lora Delane Porter was bomb- 
proof. No explosion in her neighborhood 
could shake her. She received the news of 
Kirk’s outbreak with composure. Private- 
ly, in her eugenic heart, she considered his 
presence superfluous now that William 
Bannister was safely launched upon his 
career. 

In the drama of which she was the self- 
appointed stage-director, Kirk was a mere 
super supporting the infant star. Her 
great mind, occupied almost entirely by 
the past and the future, took little account 
of the present. So long as Kirk did not 
interfere with her management of Bill, he 
was at liberty, so far as she was concerned, 
to come or go as he pleased. 

Steve could not imitate her admirable 
detachment. He was a poor philosopher, 
and all that his mind could grasp was that 
Kirk was in trouble and that Ruth had 
apparently gone mad. 

The affair did not come to his ears im- 
mediately. He visited the studio at fre- 
quent intervals and found Kirk there, 
working hard and showing no signs of hav- 
ing passed through a crisis which had 
wrecked his life. He was quiet, it was true, 
but then he was apt to be quiet nowadays. 

Probably, if it had not been for Keggs, 
he would have been kept in ignorance of 
what had happened for a time. 
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Walking one evening up Broadway, he 
met Keggs taking the air and observing the 
night-life of New York like himself. 

Keggs greeted Steve with enthusiasm. 
He liked Steve, and it was just possible 
that Steve might not have heard about the 
great upheaval. He suggested a drink at 
a neighboring saloon. 

“We have not seen you at our house 
lately, Mr. Dingle,” he remarked, having 
~— at his glass of beer like an old, wise 

ird. 

He looked at Steve with a bright eye, 
somewhat puffy at the lids, but full of life. 

“ No,” said Steve. “ That’s right. Guess 
I must have been busy.” 

Keggs uttered a senile chuckle and 
drank more beer. 

“ They’re rum uns,” he went on. “ I’ve 
been in some queer places, but this beats 
‘em all.” 

“What do you mean?” inquired Steve, 
as a second chuckle escaped his companion. 

“Why, it’s come to an ’ead, things has, 
Mr. Dingle. That’s what I mean. You 
won’t have forgotten all about the pamper- 
ing of that child what I told you of quite 
recent. Well, it’s been and come to an 
’ead.” 

“Yes? Continue, colonel. 
good.” 

“ You ain’t ’eard?” 

“ Not a word.” 

Keggs smiled a happy smile and sipped 
his beer. It did the old man good, finding 
an entirely new audience like this. 

“Why, Mr. Winfield ’as packed up and 
left.” 

Steve gasped. 

“ Left!” he cried. 
gone for good?” 

“ For his own good, I should say. Finds 
himself better off away from it all, if you 
ask me. But ’adn’t you reely heard, Mr. 
Dingle? God bless my soul! I thought it 
was public property by now, that little bit 
of noos. Why, Mr. Winfield ’asn’t been 
living with us for the matter of a week or 
more.” 

“ For the love of Mike!” 

“T’m telling you the honest truth, Mr. 
Dingle. Two weeks ago come next Satur- 
day Mr. Winfield meets me in the ’all look- 
ing wild and ’arassed—it was the same day 
there was that big thunder-storm—and he 
looks at me, glassy like, and says to me: 
‘ Keggs, ’ave my bag packed and my boxes, 
too; I’m going away for a time. I'll send 
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“Not quit? Not 
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a messenger for ’em.’ And out he goes into 
the rain, which begins to come down cats 
and dogs the moment he was in the street. 

“T start to go out after him with his 
rain-coat, thinking he’d get wet before he 
could find a cab, they being so scarce in 
this city, not like London, where you 
simply ’ave to raise your hand to ’ave a 
dezen flocking round you, but he don’t 
stop; he just goes walking off through the 
rain and all, and I gets back into the house, 
not wishing to be wetted myself on account 
of my rheumatism, which is always trouble- 
some in the damp weather. And I says to 
myself: ‘ ’Ullo, ’ullo, ’ullo, what’s all this?’ 

“ See what I mean? I could tell as plain 
as if I’d been in the room with them that 
they had been having words. And since 
that day ’e ain’t been near the ’ouse, and 
where he is now is more than I can tell you, 
Mr. Dingle.” 

“ Why, he’s at the studio.” 

“ At the studio, is he? Well, I shouldn’t 
wonder if he wasn’t better off. ’E didn’t 
strike me as a man what was used to the 
ways of society. He’s happier where he is, 
I expect.” 

And, having summed matters up in this 
philosophical manner, Keggs drained his 
glass and cocked an expectant eye at Steve. 

Steve obeyed the signal and ordered a 
further supply of the beer for which Mr. 
Keggs had a plebeian and unbutlerlike 
fondness. His companion turned the con- 
versation to the prospects of one of that 
group of inefficient middleweights whom 
Steve so heartily despised, between whom 
and another of the same degraded band a 
ten-round contest had been arranged and 
would shortly take place. 

Ordinarily this would have been a sub- 
ject on which Steve would have found 
plenty to say, but his mind was occupied 
with what he had just heard, and he sat 
silent while the silver-haired patron of 
sport opposite prattled on respecting cur- 
rent form. 

Steve felt stunned. It was unthinkable 
that this thing had really occurred. 

Mr. Keggs, sipping beer, discussed the 
coming fight. He weighed the alleged left 
hook of one principal against the much- 
advertised right swing of the other. He 
spoke with apprehension of a yellow streak 
which certain purists claimed to have dis- 
covered in the gladiator on whose chances 
he proposed to invest his cash. 

Steve was not listening to him. A sud- 
17 
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den thought had come to him, filling his 
mind to the exclusion of all else. 

The recollection of his talk with Kirk at 
the studio had come back to him. He had 
advised Kirk, as a solution of his difficul- 
ties, to kidnap the child and take him to 
Connecticut. Well, Kirk was out of the 
running now, but he, Steve, was still in it. 

He would do it himself. 

The idea thrilled him. It was so in 
keeping with his theory of the virtue of the 
swift and immediate punch, administered 
with the minimum of preliminary sparring. 
There was a risk attached to the scheme 
which appealed to him. Above all, he 
honestly believed that it would achieve its 
object, the straightening out of the tangle 
which Ruth and Kirk had made of their 
lives. 

When once an idea had entered Steve’s 
head he was tenacious of it. He had come 
to the decision that Ruth needed what he 
called a jolt to bring her to herself, much as 
a sleep-walker is aroused by the touch of a 
hand, and he clung to it. 

He interrupted Mr. Keggs in the middle 
of a speech touching on his man’s alleged 
yellow streak. 

“* Will you be at home to-night, colonel?” 
he asked. 

“ I certainly will, Mr. Dingle.” 

“‘ Mind if I look in?” 

“T shall be delighted. I can offer you 
a cigar that I think you'll appreciate, and 
we can continue this little chat at our 
leisure. Mrs. Winfield’s dining out, and 
that there Porter, thank Gawd, ’as gone to 
Boston.” 





CHAPTER IX 
AT ONE IN THE MORNING 


WILLIAM BANNISTER WINFIELD slept 
the peaceful sleep of childhood in his steril- 
ized cot. The night-light gleamed faintly 
on the white tiles. It lit up the brass knobs 
on the walls, the spotless curtains, the large 
thermometer. 

An intruder, interested in these things, 
would have seen by a glance at this last 
that the temperature of the room was ex- 
actly that recommended by doctors as the 
correct temperature for the nursery of a 
sleeping child; no higher, no lower. The 
transom over the door was closed, but the 
window was open at the top to precisely 
the extent advocated by the authorities, 
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due consideration having been taken for 
the time of year and the condition of the 
outer atmosphere. 

The hour was one in the morning. 

Childhood is a readily adaptable time of 
life, and William Bannister, after a few 
days of blank astonishment, varied by 
open mutiny, had accepted the change in 
his surroundings and daily existence with 
admirable philosophy. His memory was 
not far-reaching, and, as time went on and 
he began to accommodate himself to the 
new situation, he had gradually forgotten 
the days at the studio, as, it is to be sup- 
posed, he had forgotten the clouds of glory 
which he had trailed on his entry into this 
world. If memories of past bear-hunts 
among the canvases on the dusty floor ever 
came to him now, he never mentioned it. 

A child can weave romance into any con- 
dition of life in which fate places him; and 
William Bannister had managed to interest 
himself in his present existence with a con- 
siderable gusto. Scraps of conversation 
between Mrs. Porter and Mamie, over- 
heard and digested, had given him a good 
working knowledge of the system of hy- 
giene of which he was the center. He was 
vague as to details, but not vaguer than 
most people. 

He knew that something called “ steril- 
izing” was the beginning and end of life, 
and that things known as germs were the 
Great Peril. He had expended much 
thought on the subject of germs. Mamie, 
questioned, could give him no more definite 
information than that they were “ things 
which got at you and hurt you,” and his 
awe of Mrs.. Porter had kept him from go- 
ing to the fountainhead of knowledge for 
further data. 

Building on the information to hand, he 
had formed in his mind an odd kind of 
anthropomorphic image of the germ. He 
pictured it as a squat, thick-set man of 
repellent aspect and stealthy movements, 
who sneaked up on you when you were not 
looking and did unpleasant things to you, 
selecting as the time for his attacks those 
nights when you had allowed your atten- 
tion to wander while saying your prayers. 

On such occasions it was Bill’s practise 
to fool him by repeating his prayers to 
himself in bed after the official ceremony. 
Sometimes, to make certain, he would do 
this so often that he fell asleep in mid 
prayer. 

He was always glad of the night-light. 
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A germ hates light, preferring to do his 
scoundrelly work when it is so black that 
you can’t see your hand in front of your 
face and the darkness presses down on you 
like a blanket. Occasionally a fear would 
cross his mind that the night-light might 
go out; but it never did, being one of Mr. 
Edison’s best electric efforts neatly draped 
with black veiling. 

Apart from this he had few worries, cer- 
tainly none serious enough to keep him 
awake. 

He was sleeping now, his head on his 
right arm, a sterilized Teddy-bear clutched 
firmly in his other hand, with the concen- 
tration of one engaged upon a feat at which 
he is an expert. 


The door opened slowly. A head in- 
sinuated itself into the room, furtively, as 
if uncertain of its welcome. The door con- 
tinued to open and Steve slipped in. 

He closed the door as gently as he had 
opened it, and stood there glancing about 
him. A slow grin appeared upon his face, 
to be succeeded by an expression of serious 
resolve. For Steve was anxious. 

It was still Steve’s intention to remove, 
steal, purloin, and kidnap William Ban- 
nister that night, but now that the moment 
had come for doing it he was nervous. 

He was not used to this sort of thing. 
He was an honest ex-middleweight, not a 
burglar; and just now he felt particularly 
burglarious. The stillness of the house op- 
pressed him. He had not relished the long 
wait between the moment of his apparent 
departure and that of his entry into the 
nursery. 

He had acted with simple cunning. He 
had remained talking pugilism with Keggs 
in the pantry till a prodigious yawn from 
his host had told him that the time was 
come for the breaking up of the party. 
Then, begging Keggs not to move, as he 
could find his way out, he had hurried to 
the back door, opened and shut it, and 
darted into hiding. Presently Keggs, 
yawning loudly, had toddled along the 
passage, bolted the door, and made his way 
up-stairs to bed, leaving Steve to his vigil. 

Steve’s reflections during this period had 
not been of the pleasantest. Exactly what 


his explanation was to be, if by any mis- 
chance he should make a noise and be de- 
tected, he had been unable to decide. 
Finally he had dismissed the problem as 
insoluble, and had concentrated his mind 
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on taking precautions to omit any such 
noise. 

So far he had succeeded. He had found 
his way to the nursery easily enough, hav- 
ing marked the location earnestly on his 
previous visits. During the whole of his 
conversation with Keggs in the pantry he 
had been repeating to himself the magic 
formula which began: “ First staircase to 
the left—turn to the right—” and here he 
was now at his goal and ready to begin. 

But it was just this question of begin- 
ning which exercised him so grievously. 
How was he to begin? Should he go 
straight to the cot and wake the kid? Sup- 
pose the kid was scared and let out a howl? 

A warm, prickly sensation about the 
forehead was Steve’s silent comment on 
this reflection. He took a step forward 
and stopped again. He was conscious of 
tremors about the region of the spine. The 
thought crossed his mind at that moment 
that burglars earned their money. 

As he stood, hesitating, his problem was 
solved for him. There came a heavy sigh 
from the direction of the cot which made 
him start as if a pistoi had exploded in his 
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ear; and then he was aware of two large 
eyes staring at him. 

There was a tense pause. A drop of 
perspiration rolled down his cheek-bone 
and anchored itself stickily on the angle of 
his jaw. It tickled abominably, but he did 
not dare to move for fear of unleashing 
the scream which brooded over the situa- 
tion like a cloud. 

At any moment now a howl of terror 
might rip the silence and bring the house- 
hold on the run. And then—the explana- 
tions! A second drop of perspiration 
started out in the wake of the first. 

The large eyes continued to inspect him. 
They were clouded with sleep. Suddenly 
a frightened look came into them, and, as 
he saw it, Steve braced his muscles for the 
shock. 

“Here it comes!” he said miserably to 
himself. “Oh, Lord! We're off!” 

He searched in his brain for speech, 
desperately, as the best man at a wedding 
searches for that ring while the universe 
stands still, waiting expectantly. 

He found no speech. 
The child’s mouth opened. Steve eyed 
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him, fascinated. No bird, encountering a 
snake, was ever so incapable of movement 
as he. 

“Are you a germ?” inquired William 
Bannister. 

Steve tottered to the cot and sat down 
on it. The relief was too much for him. 

“ Gee, kid!” he said, “ you had my goat 
then. I’ve got to hand it to you.” 

His sudden approach had confirmed 
William Bannister’s worst suspicions. This 
was precisely how he had expected the 
germ to behave. He shrank back on the 
pillow, gulping. 

“ Why, for the love of Mike,” said Steve, 
“don’t you know me, kid? I’m not a 
porch-climber. Don’t you remember Steve 
who used to raise Hades with you at the 
studio? Darn it, I’m your godfather! I’m 
Steve!” 

William Bannister sat up, partially re- 
assured. 

“ What’s Steve?” he inquired. 

“ T’m Steve.” 

“ Why?” 

“ How do you mean—why?” 

The large eyes inspected him gravely. 

“I remember,” he said finally. 

“Well, don’t go forgetting, kid. I 
couldn’t stand a second session like that. 
I got a weak heart.” 

“ You’re Steve.” 

“ That’s right. 
get along fine.” 

“] thought you were a germ.” 

“ A what?” 

“ They get at you and hurt you.” 

“Who said so?” 

“ Mamie.” 

“ Are you scared of germs?” 

The White Hope nodded gravely. 

“ T have to be sterilized because of them. 
Are you sterilized?” 

“ Nobody ever told me so. But, say, 
kid, you don’t want to be frightened of 
germs or microbes or bacilli or any of the 
rest of the circus. You don’t want to be 
frightened of nothing. You’re the White 
Hope, the bear-cat that ain’t scared of any- 
thing on earth. What’s this germ thing 
like, anyway?” 

“It’s a— I’ve never seen one, but Ma- 
mie says they get at you and hurt you. I 
think it’s a kind of big sort of ugly man 
that creeps in when you're asleep.” 

“ So that’s why you thought I was one?” 
The White Hope nodded. 
“ Forget it!” said Steve. 


Stick to that and we'll 


“ Mamie is a 
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queen, all right, believe me, but she’s got 
the wrong dope on this microbe proposi- 


tion. You don’t need to be scared of them 
any more. Why, some of me best pals are 
germs.” 


“ What's pals?” 

“Why, friends. You and me are pals 
Me and your pop are pals.” 

“ Where’s pop?” 

“ He’s gone away.” 

“ TI remember.” 

“ He thought he needed a change of air. 
Don’t you ever feel you need a change of 
air?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Well, you do. Take it from me. This 
is about the punkest joint I ever was in. 
You don’t want to stay in a dairy-kitchen 
like this.” 

“ What’s dairy-kitchen?” 

“ This is. All these white tiles and fix- 
ings. It makes me feel like a pint of milk 
to look at ’em.” 

“ It’s because of the germs.” 

“ Ain’t I telling you the germs don’t 
want to hurt you?” 

“ Aunt Lora told Mamie they do.” 

“ Say, cull, you tell your Aunt Lora to 
make a noise like an ice-cream in the sun 
and melt away. She’s a prune, and what 
she says don’t go. Do you want to know 
what a germ or a microbe—it’s the same 
thing—really is? It’s a fellow that has the 
best time you can think of. They’ve been 
fooling you, kid. They saw you were easy, 
so they handed it to you on a plate. I’m 
the guy that can put you wise about 
microbes.” 

“ Tell me.” 

“Sure. Well, a microbe is a kid that 
just runs wild out in the country. He 
don’t have to hang around in a white-tiled 
nursery and eat sterilized junk and go to 
bed when they tell him to. He has a swell 
time out in the woods, fishing and playing 
around in the dirt and going after birds’ 
eggs and picking berries, and—oh, shucks, 
anything else you can think of. Wouldn’t 
you like to do that?” 

William Bannister nodded. 

“ Well, say, as it happens, there’s a fine 
chance for you to be a germ right away. 
I know a little place down in the Connecti- 
cut woods which would just hit you right. 
You could put on overalls—” 

“ What’s overalls?” 

“Sort of clothes. Not like the fussed- 
up scenery you have to wear now, but the 














real sort of clothes which you can muss up 
and nobody cares a darn. You can put 
‘em on and go out and tear up Jack like a 
regular kid all you want. Say, don’t you 
remember the fool stunts you and me used 
to pull off in the studio?” 

“ What’s studio?” 

“ Gee! you’re a bit shy on your English, 
ain’t you? It makes it sort of hard for a 
guy to keep up what you might call a flow 
of talk. Still, you should worry. Why, 
don’t you remember where you used to live 
before you came to this joint? Big, dusty 
sort of place, where you and me used to 
play around on the floor?” 

The White Hope nodded. 

“Well, wouldn’t you like to do that 
again?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And be a regular microbe?” 

“ Ves.” 

Steve looked at his watch. 

“ Well, that’s lucky,” he said. “ It hap- 
pens to be exactly the right time for start- 
ing out to be one. That’s curious, ain’t it?” 

“ YVes.”’ 

“T’ve got a pal—friend, you know—” 

“Ts he a germ?” 

“Sure. He’s waiting for me now in an 
automobile in the park—” 

“ce Why?” 

“ Because I asked him to. He owns a 
garage. Place where automobiles live, you 
know. I asked him to bring out a car and 
wait around near by, because I might be 
taking a pal of mine—that’s you—for a 
ride into the country to-night. Of course, 
you don’t have to come if you don’t want 
to. Only it’s mighty nice out there. You 
can spend all to-morrow rolling about in 
the grass and listening to the birds. I 
shouldn’t wonder if we couldn’t borrow a 
farmer’s kid for you to play with. There’s 
lots of them around. He would show you 
the best time you’ve had in months.” 

William Bannister’s eyes gleamed. The 
finer points of the scheme were beginning 
to stand out before him with a growing 
clarity. 

“ Would I have to take my bib?” he 
asked excitedly. 

Steve uttered a scornful laugh. 


“No, sir! We don’t wear bibs out 
there.” 
As far as William Bannister was ¢on- 


cerned, this appeared to settle it. Of all 


the trials of his young life he hated most 
his bib. 
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“ Let’s go!” 
Steve breathed a sigh of relief. 

“ Right, squire; we will,” he said. “ But 
I guess we had best leave a letter for Ma- 
mie, so’s she won’t be wondering where 
you’ve got to.” 

“Will Mamie be cross?” 

“Not on your life. She'll be tickled to 
death.” 

He scribbled a few lines on a piece of 
paper and left them on the cot, from which 
William Bannister had now scrambled. 

“Can you dress yourself?” asked Steve. 


“Oh, yes.” It was an accomplishment 
of which the White Hope was extremely 
proud. 

“ Well, go to it, then.” 

“ Steve.” 

“ Hello?” 


“Won't it be a surprise for Mamie?” 

“ You bet it will. And she won’t be the 
only one, at that.” 

“ Will mother be surprised?” 

“ She sure will.” 

“ And pop?” 

“ You bet!” 

William Bannister chuckled delightedly. 

“ Ready?” said Steve. 

“ Ves.” 

“ Now listen. We've got to get out of 
this joint as quiet as mice. It would spoil 
the surprise if they was to hear us and 
come out and ask what we were doing. 
Get that?” 

“oe Yes.” 

“Well, see how quiet you can make it. 
You don’t want even to breathe more than 
you can help.” 


They left the room and crept down the 
dark stairs. In the hall Steve lit a match 
and switched on the electric light. He un- 
bolted the door and peered out into the 
avenue. Close by, under the trees, stood 
an automobile, its headlights staring into 
the night. 

“ Quick!” cried Steve. 

He picked up the White Hope, closed 
the door, and ran. 





CHAPTER X 
ACCEPTING THE GIFTS OF THE GODS 


It was fortunate, considering the magni- 
tude of the shock which she was to receive, 
that circumstances had given Steve’s Ma- 
mie unusual powers of resistance in the 
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matter of shocks. For years before her 
introduction into the home of the Winfield 
family her life had been one long series of 
crises. She had never known what the 
morrow might bring forth, though experi- 
ence had convinced her that it was pretty 
certain to bring forth something agitating 
which would call for all her well-known 
ability to handle disaster. 

The sole care of three small brothers and 
a weak-minded father gives a girl excep- 
tional opportunities of cultivating poise 
under difficult conditions. It had become 
second nature with Mamie to keep her 
head though the heavens fell. 

Consequently, when she entered the 
nursery next morning and found it empty, 
she did not go into hysterics. She did not 
even scream. She read Steve’s note twice 
very carefully, then sat down to think what 
was her best plan of action. 

Her ingrained habit of looking on the 
bright side of things, the result of a life 
which, had pessimism been allowed to rule 
it, might have ended prematurely with 
what the papers are fond of calling a “ rash 
act,” led her to consider first those points 
in the situation which she labeled in her 
meditations as “ bits of luck.” 

It was a bit of luck that Mrs. Porter 
happened to be away for the moment. It 
gave her time for reflection. It was an- 
other bit of luck that, as she had learned 
from Keggs, whom she met on the stairs on 
her way to the nursery, a mysterious tele- 
phone-call had caused Ruth to rise from 
her bed some three hours before her usual 
time and depart hurriedly in a cab. This 
also helped. 

Keggs had no information to give as to 
Ruth’s destination or the probable hour 
of her return. She had vanished without a 
word, except a request to Keggs to tell the 
driver of her taxi to go to the Thirty-Third 
Street subway. 

“Must ’a’ ’ah bad noos,” Keggs thought, 
“ because she were look’n’ white as a sheet.” 

Mamie was sorry that Ruth had had bad 
news, but her departure certainly helped 
to relieve the pressure of an appalling 
situation. 

With the absence of Ruth and Mrs. Por- 
ter the bits of luck came to an end. Try 
as she would, Mamie could discover no 
other silver linings in the cloud-bank. And 
even these ameliorations of the disaster 
were only temporary. 


Ruth would return. Worse, Mrs. Porter 
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would return. Like two Mother Hubbards, 
they would go to the cupboard, and the 
cupboard would be bare. And to her, Ma- 
mie, would fall the task of explanation. 

The only explanation that occurred to 
her was that Steve had gone suddenly mad. 
He had given no hint of his altruistic mo- 
tives in the hurried scrawl which she had 
found on the empty cot. He had merely 
said that he had taken away William Ban- 
nister, but that “it was all right.” 

Why Steve should imagine that it was 
all right baffled Mamie. Anything less all 
right she had never come across in a life- 
time of disconcerting experiences. 

She was aware that things were not as 
they should be between Ruth and Kirk, 
and the spectacle of the broken home -had 
troubled her gentle heart; but she failed 
to establish a connection between Kirk’s 
departure and Steve’s midnight raid. 

After devoting some ten minutes to 
steady brainwork she permitted herself 
the indulgence of a few tears. She did not 
often behave in this shockingly weak way, 
her réle in life hitherto having been that 
of the one calm person in a disrupted world. 
When her father had lost his job, and the 
rent was due, and Brother Jim had fallen 
in the mud to the detriment of his only 
suit of clothes, and Brothers Terence and 
Mike had developed respectively a sore 
throat and a funny feeling in the chest, 
she had remained dry-eyed and capable. 
Her father had cried, her brother Jim had 
cried, her brother Terence had cried, and 
her brother Mike had cried in a manner 
that made the weeping of the rest of the 
family seem like the uncanny: stillness of 
a summer night; but she had not shed a 
tear. 

Now, however, she gave way. She 
buried her little face on the pillow which 
so brief a while before had been pressed 
by the round head of William FP annister 
and mourned like a modern Niobe. 

At the end of two minutes she rose, 
sniffing but courageous, herself again. In 
her misery an idea had come to her. It 
was quite a simple and obvious idea, but 
till now it had eluded her. 

She would go round to the studio and 
see Kirk. After all, it was his affair as 
much as anybody else’s, and she had a feel- 
ing that it would be easier to break the 
news to him than to Ruth and Mrs. Porter. 

She washed her eyes, put on her hat, and 
set out. 
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Luck, however, was not running her way 
that morning. Arriving at the studio, she 
rang the bell, and rang and rang again 
without result except a marked increase in 
her already substantial depression. When 
it became plain to her that the studio was 
empty she desisted. 

It is an illustration of her remarkable 
force of character that at this point, re- 
fusing to be crushed by the bludgeoning of 
fate, she walked to Broadway and went 
into a moving-picture palace. There was 
nothing to be effected by staying in the 
house and worrying, so she resolutely de- 
clined to worry. 

From this point onward her day divided 
itself into a series of three movements re- 
peated at regular intervals. From the 
moving pictures she went to the house on 
Fifth Avenue. Finding that neither Ruth 
nor Mrs. Porter had returned, she went to 
the studio. Ringing the bell there and get- 
ting no answer, she took in the movies once 
more. 

Mamie was a philosopher. 

The atmosphere of the great house was 
still untroubled on her second visit. The 
care of the White Hope had always been 
left exclusively in the hands of the women, 
and the rest of the household had not yet 
detected his absence. It was not their 
business to watch his comings in and his 
goings out. Besides, they had other things 
to occupy them. 

The unique occasion of the double ab- 
sence of Ruth and Mrs. Porter was being 
celebrated by a sort of Saturnalia or slaves’ 
holiday. It was true that either or both 
might return at any moment, but there was 
a disposition on the part of the domestic 
staff to take a chance on it. 

Keggs, that sinful butler, had strolled 
round to an apparently untenanted house 
on Forty-First Street, where those who 
knew their New York could, by giving the 
signal, obtain admittance and the privilege 
of losing their money at the pleasing game 
of roulette with a double zero. 

George, the footman, in company with 
Henriette, the lady’s-maid, and Rollins, 
the chauffeur, who had butted in absolute- 
ly uninvited, to George’s acute disgust, 
were taking the air in the park. The rest 
of the staff, with the exception of a house- 
maid, who had been bribed, with two dol- 
lars and an old dress which had once been 
Ruth’s and was now the property of Hen- 
riette,to stand by the ship, were somewhere 
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on the island, amusing themselves in the 
way that seemed best to them. For all 
practical purposes, it was a safe and sane 
Fourth provided out of a blue sky by the 
god of chance. 

It was about five o’clock when Mamie, 
having, at a modest estimate, seen five 
hundred persecuted heroes, a thousand ill- 
used heroines, several regiments of cow- 
boys, and perhaps two thousand comic men 
pursued by angry mobs, returned for her 
usual visit to the studio. 

This time there were signs of hope in 
the shape of a large automobile opposite 
the door. She rang the bell, and there 
came from within the welcome sound of 
footsteps. An elderly man of a somewhat 
dissipated countenance opened the door. 

“JT want to see Mr. Winfield,” said 
Mamie. 

Mr. Penway, for it was he, gave her the 
approving glance which your man of taste 
and discrimination does not fail to bestow 
upon youth and beauty and bawled over 
his shoulder: 

“ Kirk!” 

Kirk came down the passage. He was 
looking brown and healthy. He was in 
his shirt-sleeves. 

“ Oh, Mr. Winfield, I’m in such trouble.” 

“Why, Mamie! What’s the matter? 
Come in.” 

Mamie followed him into the studio, 
eluding Mr. Penway, whose arm was hov- 
ering in the neighborhood of her waist. 

“Sit down,” said Kirk. “ What’s the 
trouble? Have you been trying to get at 
me before? We’ve been down to Long 
Beach.” 

“ A delightful spot,” observed Mr. Pen- 
way, who had followed. “ Sandy, but re- 
plete with squabs. Why didn’t you come 
earlier? We could have taken you.” 

“May I talk privately with you, Mr. 
Winfield?” 

“ Sure.” 

Kirk looked at Mr. Penway, who nodded 
agreeably. 

“ Outside for Robert?” he inquired ami- 
ably. “ Very well. There is no Buttinsky 
blood in the Penway family. Let me just 
fix myself a high-ball and borrow one of 
your cigars and I'll go and sit in the car 
and commune with nature. Take your 
time.” 

“ Just a moment, Mamie,” said Kirk, 
when he had gone. He picked up a tele- 
gram which lay on the table. “I'll read 








— 
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this and see if it’s important, and then 
we'll get right down to business. We only 
got back a moment before you arrived, so 
I’m a bit behind with my correspondence.” 

As he read the telegram a look of as- 
tonishment came into his face. He sat 
down and read the message a second time. 
Mamie waited patiently. 

“ Good Lord!” he muttered. 

A sudden thought struck Mamie. 

“Mr. Winfield, is it from Steve?” she 
said. 

Kirk started, and looked at her incredu- 
lously. 

“ How on earth did you know? Good 
Heavens! Are you in this, Mamie, too?” 

Mamie handed him her note. He read it 
without a word. When he had finished he 
sat back in his chair, thinking. 

“T thought Steve might have tele- 
graphed to you,” said Mamie. 

Kirk roused himself from his thoughts. 

“Was this what you came to see me 
about?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What does Ruth—what do they think 
of it—up there?” 

“ They don’t know anything about it. 
Mrs. Winfield went away early this morn- 
ing. Mr. Keggs said she had had a tele- 
phone call. Mrs. Porter is in Boston. She 
will be back to-day some time. What are 
we to do?” 

“Do!” Kirk jumped up and began to 
pace the floor. “ I’ll tell you what I’m go- 
ing to do. Steve has taken the boy up to 
my shack in Connect‘cut. I’m going there 
as fast as the auto can take me.” 

“ Steve’s mad!” 

“Ts he? Steve’s the best pal I’ve got. 
For two years I’ve been aching to get at 
this boy, and Steve has had the sense to 
show me the way.” 

He went on as if talking to himself. 

“ Steve’s a man. I’m just a fool who 
hangs round without the nerve to act. If 
I had had the pluck of a rabbit I’d have 
done this myself six months ago. But I’ve 
hung round doing nothing while that 
damned Porter woman played the fool with 
the boy. I'll be lucky now if he remem- 
bers who I am.” 

He turned abruptly to Mamie. 

“ Mamie, you can tell them whatever 
you please when you get home. They can’t 
blame you. It’s not your fault. Tell them 
that Steve was acting for me with my com- 
plete approval. Tell them that the kid’s 
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going to be brought up right from now on. 
I’ve got him, and I’m going to keep him.” 

Mamie had risen and was facing him, a 
very determined midget, pink and resolute. 

“T’m not going home, Mr. Winfield.” 

“ What?” 

“Tf you are going to Bill, I am coming 
with you.” 

“* Nonsense.” 

“ That’s my place—with him.” 

“ But you can’t. It’s impossible.” 

“Not more impossible that what has 
happened already.” 

“ T won’t take you.” 

“ Then I'll go by train. I know where 
your house it. Steve told me.” 

“It’s out of the question.” 

Mamie’s Irish temper got the better of 
her professional desire to maintain the dis- 
creetly respectful attitude of employee to- 
ward employer. 

“Is it then? We'll see. Do you think 
I’m going to leave you and that Steve to 
look after my Bill? What do men know 
about taking care of children? You 
would choke the poor mite or let him kill 
himself a hundred ways.” 

She glared at him defiantly. He glared 
back at her. Then his sense of humor came 
to his rescue. She looked so absurdly small 
standing there with her chin up and her 
fists clenched. He laughed delightedly. 
He went up to her and placed a hand on 
each of her shoulders, looking down at her. 
He felt that he loved her for her cham- 
pionship of Bill. 

“ You’re a brick, Mamie. Of course 
you shall come. We'll call at the house 
and you can pack your grip. But, by 
George, if you put that infernal ther- 
mometer in I'll run the automobile up 
against a telegraph-pole, and then Bill will 
lose us both.” 

“‘ Finished?” said a voice. “ Oh, I beg 
your pardon. Sorry.” 

Mr. Penway was gazing at them with 
affectionate interest from the doorway. 
Kirk released Mamie and stepped back. 

“T only looked in,” explained Mr. Pen- 
way. “ Didn’t mean to intrude. Thought 
you might have finished your chat, and it 
was a trifle lonely communing with nature.” 

“ Bob,” said Kirk, “ you’ll have to get 
on without me for a day or two. Make 
yourself at home. You know where every- 
thing is.” 

“T can satisfy my simple needs. Think- 
ing of going away?” 
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“T’ve got to go up to Connecticut. I 
don’t know how long I shall be away.” 

“Take your time,” said Mr. Penway 
affably. “ Going in the auto?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ The weather is very pleasant for auto- 
mobiling just now,” remarked Mr. Penway. 


Ten minutes later, having thrown a few 
things together into a bag, Kirk took his 
place at the wheel. Mamie sat beside him. 
The bag had the rear seat to itself. 

“ There seems to be plenty of room still,” 
said Mr. Penway. “I have half a mind to 
come with you.” 

He looked at Mamie. 

“ But on reflection I fancy you can get 
along without me.” 

He stood at the door, gazing after the 
motor as it moved down the street. When 
it had turned the corner he went back into 
the studio and mixed himself a high-ball. 

“ Kirk does manage to find them,” he 
said enviously. 





CHAPTER XI 
MR. PENWAY ON THE GRILL 


FATE moves in a mysterious way. Luck 

comes hand in hand with misfortune. 
What we lose on the swings we make up 
on the roundabouts. If Keggs had not seen 
twenty-five of his hard-earned dollars pass 
at one swoop into the clutches of the 
croupier at the apparently untenanted 
house on Forty-First Street, and become 
disgusted with the pleasing game of rou- 
lette, he might have delayed his return to 
the house on Fifth Avenue till a later hour; 
in which case he would have missed the re- 
markable and stimulating spectacle of Kirk 
driving to the door in an automobile with 
Mamie at his side; of Mamie jumping out 
and entering the house; of Mamie leaving 
the house with a suit-case; of Kirk helping 
her into the automobile, and of the auto- 
mobile disappearing with its interesting oc- 
cupants up the avenue at a high rate of 
speed. 
Having lost his money, as stated, and 
having returned home, he was enabled to 
be a witness, the only witness, of these 
notable events, and his breast was filled 
with a calm joy in consequence. 

This was something special. This was 
exclusive, a scoop. He looked forward to 
the return of Mrs. Porter with an eager- 
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ness which, earlier in the day, he would 
have considered impossible. Somehow 
Ruth did not figure in his picture of the 
delivery of thé sensational news that Mr. 
Winfield had eloped with the young person 
engaged to look after her son. Mrs. Por- 
ter’s was one of those forceful characters 
which monopolize any stage on which they 
appear. Besides, Keggs disliked Mrs. Por- 
ter, and the pleasure of the prospect of 
giving her a shock left no room for other 
thoughts. 

It was nearly seven o’clock when Mrs. 
Porter reached the house. She was a little 
tired from the journey, but in high good 
humor. She had had a thoroughly satis- 
factory interview with her publishers— 
satisfactory, that is to say, to herself; the 
publishers had other views. 

“Is Mrs. Winfield in?” she asked Keggs 
as he admitted her. , 

Ruth was always sympathetic about her 
guerrilla warfare with the publishers. She 
looked forward to a cozy chat, in the course 
of which she would trace, step by step, the 
progress of the late campaign which had 
begun overnight and had culminated that 
morning in a sort of Gettysburg, from 
which she had emerged with her arms full 
of captured flags and all the other trophies 
of conquest. 

“ No, madam,” said Keggs. “ Mrs. Win- 
field has not yet returned.” 

Keggs was an artist in tragic narration. 
He did not give away his climax; he led 
up to it by degrees as slow as his audience 
would permit. 

“ Returned? I did not know she in- 
tended to go away. Her yacht party is 
next week, I understood.” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“ Where has she gone?” 

“To Tuxedo, madam.” 

“ Tuxedo?” 

“ Mrs. Winfield has just rung us up from 
there upon the telephone to request that 
necessaries for an indefinite stay be des- 
patched to her. She is visiting Mrs. Bailey 
Bannister.” 

If Mrs. Porter had been Steve, she would 
probably have said “For the love of 
Mike!” at this point. Being herself, she 
merely repeated the butler’s last words. 

“ Tf I may be allowed to say so, madam, 
I think that there must have been troubie 
at Mrs. Bannister’s. A telephone-call came 
from her very early this morning for Mrs. 
Winfield which caused Mrs. Winfield to 
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rise and leave in a taximeter-cab in an 
extreme hurry. If I might be allowed to 
suggest it, it is probably a case of serious 
illness. Mrs. Winfield was looking very 
disturbed.” 

“ H-m!” said Mrs. Porter. The excla- 
mation was one of disappointment rather 
than of apprehension. ‘Sudden illnesses at 
the Bailey home did not stir her, but she 
was annoyed that her recital of the 
squelching of the publishers would have to 
wait. 

She went up-stairs. Her intention was 
to look in at the nursery and satisfy her- 
self that all was well with William Ban- 
nister. She had given Mamie specific in- 
structions as to his care on her departure; 
but you never knew. Perhaps her keen 
eye might be able to detect some devia- 
tion from the rules she had laid down. 

It detected one at once. The nursery 
was empty. According to schedule, the 
child should have been taking his bath. 

She went down-stairs again. Keggs was 
waiting in the hall. He had foreseen this 
return. He had allowed her to go up- 
stairs with his story but half heard because 
that appealed to his artistic sense. This 
story, to his mind, was too good to be bolt- 
ed at a sitting; it was the ideal serial. 

“ Keggs.” 

“ Madam?” 

“ Where is Master William?” 

“T fear I do not know, madam.” 

“When did he go out? It is seven 
o’clock; he should have been in an hour 
ago.” 

“T have been making inquiries, madam, 
and I regret to inform you that nobody ap- 
pears to have seen Master William all day.” 

“ What!” 

“Tt not being my place to follow his 
movements, I was unaware of this until 
quite recently, but from conversation with 
the other domestics, I find that he seems to 
have disappeared!” 

“ Disappeared!” 

A glow of enjoyment such as he had 
sometimes experienced when the ticker at 
the Cadillac Hotel informed him that the 
man he had backed in some San Francisco 
fight had upset his opponent for the count 
began to permeate Keggs. 

“ Disappeared, madam,” he repeated. 

“ Perhaps Mrs. Winfield took him with 
her to Tuxedo.” 

“No, madam. Mrs. Winfield was alone. 
I was present when she drove away.” 
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“Send Mamie to me at once,” said Mrs. 
Porter. 

Keggs could have whooped with delight 
had not such an action seemed to him like- 
ly to prejudice his chances of retaining a 
good situation. He contented himself 
with wriggling ecstatically. 

“The young person is not in the house, 
madam.” 

“ Not in the house? What business has 
she to be out? Where is she?” 

“I could not tell you, madam.” Keggs 
paused, reluctant to deal the final blow, as 
a child lingers lovingly over the last lick 
of ice-cream in a cone. “TI last saw her 
at about five o’clock, driving off with Mr. 
Winfield in an automobile.” 

“ What!” 

Keggs was content. His climax had not 
missed fire. Its staggering effect was plain 
on the astounded face of his hearer. For 
once Mrs. Porter’s poise had deserted her. 
Her one word had been a scream. 

“She did not tell me her destination, 
madam,” went on Keggs, making all that 
could be made of what was left of the situ- 
ation after its artistic finish. ‘“ She came 
in and packed a suit-case and went out 
again and joined Mr. Winfield in the auto- 
mobile, and they drove off together.” 

Mrs. Porter recovered herself. This 
was a matter which called for silent medi- 
tation, not for chit-chat with a garrulous 
butler. 

“ That will do, Keggs.” 

“Very good, madam.” 

Keggs withdrew to his pantry, well 
pleased. He considered that he had done 
himself justice as a raconteur. He had 
not spoiled a good story in the telling. 

Mrs. Porter went to her room and sat 
down to think. She was a woman of ac- 
tion, and she soon reached a decision. 

The errant pair must be followed, and 
at once. Her great mind, playing over the 
situation like a search-light, detected a 
connection between this elopement and the 
disappearance of William Bannister. She 
had long since marked Kirk down as a 
malcontent, and she now labeled the ab- 
sent Mamie as a snake in the grass who 
had feigned submission to her rule, while 
meditating all the time the theft of the 
child and the elopement with Kirk. She 
had placed the same construction on Ma- 
mie’s departure with Kirk as had Mr. Pen- 
way, showing that it is not only great 
minds that think alike. 
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A latent conviction as to the immorality 
of all artists, which had been one of the 
maxims of her late mother, sprang into life. 
She blamed herself for having allowed a 
nurse of such undeniable physical attrac- 
tions to become a member of the household. 
Mamie’s very quietness and apparent ab- 
sence of bad qualities became additional 
evidence against her now, Mrs. Porter 
arguing that these things indicated deep 
deceitfulness. She told herself, what was 
not the case, that she had never trusted 
that girl. 

But Lora Delane Porter was not the 
woman to waste time in retrospection. She 
had not been in her room five minutes be- 
fore her mind was made up. It was im- 
probable that Kirk and his guilty accom- 
plice had sought so near and obvious a 
haven as the studio, but it was undoubted- 
ly there that pursuit must begin. She knew 
nothing of his way of living at that re- 
treat, but she imagined that he must have 
appointed some successor to George Pen- 
nicut as general factotum, and it might be 
that this person would have information to 
impart. 

The task of inducing him to impart it 
did not daunt Mrs. Porter. She had a just 
confidence in her powers of cross-examina- 
tion. 

She went to the telephone and called up 
the garage where Ruth’s automobiles were 
housed. Her plan of action was now com- 
plete. If no information were forthcoming 
at the studio, she would endeavor to find 
out where Kirk had hired the car in which 
he had taken Mamie away. He would 
probably have secured it from some garage 
near by. Eut this detective work would 
be a last resource. Like a good general, 
she did not admit of the possibility of fail- 
ing in her first attack. 

And, luck being with her, it happened 
that at the moment when she set out, Mr. 
Penway, feeling pretty comfortable where 
he was, abandoned his idea of going out 
for a stroll along Broadway and settled 
himself to pass the next few hours in Kirk’s 
armchair. 

Mr. Penway’s first feeling when the bell 
rang, rousing him from his peaceful mu- 
sings, was one of mild vexation. A few 
minutes later, when Mrs. Porter had really 
got to work upon him, he would not have 
recognized that tepid emotion as vexation 
at all. 


Mrs. Porter wasted no time. She per- 
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forated Mr. Penway’s spine with her eyes, 
reduced it to the consistency of summer 
squash, and drove him before her into the 
studio, where she took a seat and motioned 
him to do the same. For a moment she 
sat looking at him, by way of completing 
the work of subjection, while Mr. Penway 
writhed uneasily on his chair and thought 
of past sins. 

“My name is Mrs. Porter,” she began 
abruptly. 

“Mine’s Penway,” said the miserable 
being before her. It struck him as the 
only thing to say. 

“ T have come to inquire about Mr. Win- 
field.” 

As she paused Mr. Penway felt it in- 
cumbent upon him to speak again. 

“ Dear old Kirk,” he mumbled. 

“ Nothing of the kind,” said Mrs. Por- 
ter sharply. “ Mr. Winfield is a scoundrel 
of the worst type, and if you are as inti- 
mate a friend of his as your words imply, 
it does not argue well for your respecta- 
bility.” 

Mr. Penway opened his mouth feebly 
and closed it again. Having closed it, he 
reopened it and allowed it to remain ajar, 
as it were. It was his idea of being con- 
ciliatory. 

“Tell me.” Mr. Penway started vio- 
lently. ‘“ Tell me, when did you last see 
Mr. Winfield?” 

“ We went to Long Beach together this 
afternoon.” 

“Tn an automobile?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ah! Were you here when Mr. Win- 
field left again?” 

For the_life of him Mr. Penway had not 
the courage to say no. There was some- 
thing about this woman’s stare which act- 
ed hypnotically upon his mind, never at 
its best as early in the evening as this. 

He nodded. 

“ There was a young woman with him?” 
pursued Mrs. Porter. 

At this moment Mr. Penway’s eyes, 
roving desperately about the room, fell 
upon the bottle of Bourbon which Kirk’s 
kindly hospitality had provided. His emo- 
tions at the sight of it were those of the 
shipwrecked mariner who sees a sail. He 
sprang at it and poured himself out a stiff 
dose. Before Mrs. Porter’s disgusted gaze 
he drained the glass and then turned to 
her, a new man. 

The noble spirit restored his own. For 
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the first time since the interview had be- 
gun he felt capable of sustaining his end 
of the conversation with ease and dignity. 

“ How’s that?” he said. 

“ There was a young woman with him?” 
repeated Mrs. Porter. 

Mr. Penway imagined that he had placed 
her by this time. Here, he told himself in 
his own crude language, was-the squab’s 
mother camping on Kirk’s trail with an ax. 
Mr. Penway’s moral code was of the easiest 
description. His sympathies were entirely 
with Kirk. Fortified by the Bourbon, he 
set himself resolutely to the task of lying 
whole-heartedly on behalf of his absent 
friend. 

“ No,” he said firmly. 

“ No!” exclaimed Mrs. Porter. 

“No,” repeated Mr. Penway with iron 
resolution. “ No young woman. No young 
woman whatsoever. I noticed it particu- 
larly, because I thought it strange, don’t 
you know — what I mean is, don’t you 
know, strange there shouldn’t be!”’ 

How tragic is a man’s fruitless fight on 
behalf of a friend. For one short instant 
Mrs. Porter allowed Mr. Penway to 
imagine that the victory was his, then she 
administered the coup-de-grace. 

“Don’t lie to me, you worthless crea- 
ture,” she said. “ They stopped at my 
house on their way while the girl packed 
a suit-case.”’ 

Mr. Penway threw up his brief. There 
are moments when the _ stoutest-hearted, 
even under the influence of old Bourbon, 
realize that to fight on is merely to fight 
in vain. 

He condensed his emotions into four 
words. 

“ Of all the chumps!” he remarked, and, 
pouring himself out a further instalment 
of the raw spirit, he sat down, a beaten 
man. 

Mrs. Porter continued to harry him. 

“ Exactly,” she said. “So you see that 
there is no need for any more subterfuge 
and concealment. I do not intend to leave 
this room until you have told me all you 
have to tell, so you had better be quick 
about it. Kindly tell me the truth in as 


few words as possible—if you know what 
is meant by telling the truth.” 

A belated tenderness for his dignity 
came to Mr. Penway. 

“You are insulting,” he remarked. 
“You are—you are—most insulting.” 

“IT meant to be,” said Mrs. Porter crisp- 
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ly. “Now. Tell me. Where has Mr. 
Winfield gone?” 

Mr. Penway preserved an offended si- 
lence. Mrs. Porter struck the table a blow 
with a book which caused him to leap in 
his seat. 

“Where has Mr. Winfield gene? 

“ How should I know?” 

“ How should you know? Because he 
told you, I should imagine. Where—has— 
Mr.—Winfield—gone?”’ 

“ C’nnecticut,” said Mr. Penway, finally 
capitulating. 

“ What part of Connecticut?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ What part of Connecticut?” 

“T tell you I don’t know. He said: 
‘I’m off to Connecticut,’ and left.” It 
suddenly struck Mr. Penway that his de- 
feat was not so overwhelming as he had 
imagined. “So you haven’t got much out 
of me, you see, after all,” he added. — 

Mrs. Porter rose. 

“On the contrary,” she said; “I have 
got out of you precisely the information 
which I required, and in considerably less 
time that I had supposed likely. If it in- 
terests you, I may tell you that Mr. Win- 
field has gone to a small house which he 
owns in the Connecticut woods.” 

“Then what,” demanded Mr. Penway 
indignantly, “ did you mean by keeping on 
saying ‘ What part of C’nnecticut? What 
part of C’nnecticut? What part—’” 

“ Because Mr. Winfield’s destination has 
only just occurred to me.” She looked at 
him closely. “ You are a curious and not 
uninteresting object, Mr, Penway.” 

Mr. Penway started. , 

“ Eh?” 

“Object lesson, I should have said. I 
should like to exhibit you as a warning to 
the youth of this country.” 

“ What!” 

“ From the look of your frame I should 
imagine that you were once a man of some 
physique. Your shoulders are good. Even 
now a rigorous course of physical training 
might save you. I have known more hope- 
less cases saved by firm treatment. You 
have allowed yourself to deteriorate much 
as did a man named Pennicut who used to 
be employed here by Mr. Winfield. 1 
saved him. I dare say I could make some- 
thing of you. I can see at a glance that 
you eat, drink, and smoke too much. You 
could not hold out your hand now, at this 
minute, without it trembling.” 











“ T could,” said Mr. Penway indignantly. 
He held it out, and it quivered like a 
tuning-fork. 

“There!” said Mrs. Porter calmly. 
“ What do you expect? You know your 
own business best, I suppose, but I should 
like to tell you that if you do 
not become a teetotaler instant- 
ly, and begin taking exercise, you 
will probably die suddenly with- 
in a very few years. Personally 
I shall bear the calamity with 
fortitude. Good evening, Mr. 
Penway.” 

For some moments after she 
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He reached out for the bottle of Bour- 
bon and filled his glass. He put it to his 
lips, then slowly withdrew it. 

“ Damn impertinent, inter—I wonder!” 

There was a small mirror on the op- 
posite wall. He walked unsteadily toward 





“DON'T LIE TO ME, YOU WORTHLESS CREATURE,” SHE SAID 


had gone Mr. Penway sat staring feebly 
before him. His eyes wore a glassy look. 
His mouth was still ajar. 

“ Damn woman!” he said at length. 

He turned to his meditations. 

“ Damn impertinent woman!” 

Another interval for reflection, and he 
spoke again. 

“Damn impertinent, interfering wom- 
an that! ” 





it and put out his tongue. He continued 
in this attitude for a time, then, with in- 
creased dejection, turned away. 

He placed a hand over his heart. 
seemed to depress him still further. 

Finally he went to the table, took up the 
glass, poured its contents carefully back 
into the bottle, which he corked and re- 
placed on the shelf. 

On the floor against the wall was a pair 


This 
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of Indian clubs. He picked these up and 
examined them owlishly. He gave them 
little tentative jerks. Finally, with the air 
of a man carrying out a great resolution, 
he began to swing them. He swung them 
in slow, irregular sweeps, his eyes the while, 
still glassy, staring fixedly at the ceiling. 





CHAPTER XII 
DOLLS WITH SOULS 


RutH had not seen Bailey since the 
afternoon when he had called to warn her 
against Basil Milbank. Whether it was 
offended dignity that kept him away, or 
merely pressure of business, she did not 
know. 

That pressure of business existed, she 
was aware. The papers were full, and had 
been full for several days, of wars and ru- 
mors of wars down in Wall Street; and, 
though she understood nothing of finance, 
she knew that Bailey was in the forefront 
of the battle. Her knowledge was based 
partly on occasional references in the 
papers to the firm of Bannister & Co. and 
partly on what she heard in society. 

She did not hear all that was said in 
society about Bailey’s financial operations 
—which, as Bailey had the control of her 
money, was unfortunate for her. The 
manipulation of money bored her, and she 
had left the investing of her legacy entire- 
ly to Bailey. Her father, she knew, had 
always had a high opinion of Bailey’s busi- 
ness instincts, and that was good enough 
for her. 

She could not know how completely 
revolutionized the latter’s mind had be- 
come since the old man’s death, and how 
freedom had turned him from a steady 
young man of business to a frenzied 
financier. 

It was common report now that Bailey 
was taking big chances. Some went so far 
as to say that he was “ asking for it,” “ it ” 
in his case being presumably the Nemesis 
which waits on those who take big chances 
in an uncertain market. It was in the 
air that he was “ going up against” the 
Pinkey-Dowd group and the Norman- 
Graham combination, and everybody knew 
that the cemeteries of Wall Street were full 
of the unhonored graves of others who in 
years past had attempted to do the same. 

Pinkey, that sinister buccaneer, could 
have eaten a dozen Baileys. Devouring 
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aspiring young men of the Bailey type was 
Norman’s chief diversion. 

Ruth knew nothing of these things. She 
told herself that it was her abruptness that 
had driven Bailey away. 

Weariness and depression had settled on 
Ruth since that afternoon of the storm. 
It was as if the storm had wrought an 
awakening in her. It had marked a definite 
point of change in her outlook. She felt 
as if she had been roused from a trance by 
a sharp blow. 

If Steve had but known, she had had 
the “ jolt ” by which he set such store. She 
knew now that she had thrown away the 
substance for the shadow. 

Kirk’s anger, so unlike him, so foreign to 
the weak, easy-going person she had always 
thought him, had brought her to herself. 
But it was too late. There could be no 
going back and picking up the old threads. 
She had lost him, and must bear the con- 
sequences. 

The withdrawal of Bailey was a small 
thing by comparison, a submotive in the 
greater tragedy. But she had always been 
fond of Bailey, and it hurt her to think that 
she should have driven him out of her life. 

It seemed to her that she was very much 
alone now. She was marooned on a desert 
island of froth and laughter. Everything 
that mattered she had lost. 

Even Bill had gone from her. The bitter 
justice of Kirk’s words came home to her 
now in her time of clear thinking. It was 
all true. In the first excitement of the new 
life he had bored her. She had looked 
upon Mrs. Porter as a savior who brought 
her freedom together with an easy con- 
science. It had been so simple to deceive 
herself, to cheat herself into the comfort- 
able belief that all that could be done for 
him was being done, when, as concerned 
the essential thing, as Kirk had said, there 
was no child of the streets who was not 
better off. 

She tramped her round of social duties 
mechanically. Everything bored her now. 
The joy of life had gone out of her. She 
ate the bread of sorrow in captivity. 

And then, this morning, had come a voice 
from the world she had lost—little Mrs. 
Bailey’s voice, small and tearful. 

Could she possibly come out by the next 
train? Bailey was very ill. Bailey was 
dying. Bailey had come home last night 
looking ghastly. He had not slept. In the 
early morning he had begun to dbabble— 
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Mrs. Bailey’s voice had risen and broken 
on the word, and Ruth at the other end of 
the wire had heard her frightened sob. The 
doctor had come. The doctor had looked 
awfully grave. The doctor had telephoned 
to New York for another doctor. They 
were both up-stairs now. It was awful, 
and Ruth must come at once. 

This was the bad news which had 
brought about the pallor which had im- 
pressed Mr. Keggs as he helped Ruth into 
her cab. 

Little Mrs. Bailey was waiting for her 
on the platform when she got out of the 
train. Her face was drawn and miserable. 
She looked like a beaten kitten. 

She hugged Ruth hysterically. 

“ Oh, my dear, I’m so glad you’ve come. 
He’s better, but it has been awful. The 
doctors have had to fight him to keep him 
in bed. He was crazy to get to town. He 
kept saying over and over again that he 
must be at the office. They gave him 
something, and he was asleep when I left 
the house.” 

She began to cry helplessly. The fates 
had not bestowed upon Sybil Bannister the 
same care in the matter of education for 
times of crisis which they had accorded 
to Steve’s Mamie. Her life till now had 
been sheltered and unruffled, and disaster, 
swooping upon her, had found her an easy 
victim. 

She was trying to be brave, but her 
powers of resistance were small like her 
body. She clung to Ruth as a child clings 
to its mother. Ruth, as she tried to com- 
fort her, felt curiously old. It occurred to 
her with a suggestion almost of grotesque- 
ness that she and Sybil had been débu- 
tantes in the same season. 

They walked up to the house. The sum- 
mer cottage which Bailey had taken was 
not far from the station. On the way, in 
the intervals of her sobs, Sybil told Ruth 
the disjointed story of what had happened. 

Bailey had not been looking well for 
some days. She had thought it must be 
the heat or business worries or something. 
He had not eaten very much, and he had 
seemed too tired to talk when he got home 
each evening. She had begged him to take 
a few days’ rest. That had been the only 
occasion in the whole of the last week 
when she had heard him laugh; and it had 
been such a horrid, ugly sort of laugh that 
she wished she hadn’t. 
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He had said that if he stayed away from 
the office for some time to come it would 
mean love in a cottage for them for the 
rest of their lives—and not a summer cot- 
tage at Tuxedo at that. “ My dear child,” 
he had gone on, “and you know when 
Bailey calls me that,” said Sybil, “ it 
means that there is something the matter; 
for, as a rule, he never calls me anything 
but my name, or baby, or something like 
that.” 

Which gave Ruth a little shock of sur- 
prise. Somehow the idea of the dignified 
Bailey addressing his wife as baby startled 
her. She was certainly learning these days 
that she did not know people as completely 
as she had supposed. There seemed to be 
endless sides to people’s characters which 
had never come under her notice. A sud- 
den memory of Kirk on that fateful after- 
noon came to her and made her wince. 

Mrs. Bailey continued: “‘ My dear 
child,’ he went on, ‘ this week is about the 
most important week you and I are ever 
likely to live through. It’s the show- 
down. We either come out on top or we 
blow up. It’s one thing or the other. And 
if I take a few days’ holiday just now you 
had better start looking about for the best 
place to sell your jewelry.’ 

“Those were his very words,” she said 


tearfully. “I remember them all. It was 
so unlike his usual way of talking.” 
Ruth acknowledged that it was. More 


than ever she felt that she did not know 
the complete Bailey. 

“He was probably exaggerating,” she 
said for the sake of saying something. 

Sybil was silent for a moment. 

“Tt isn’t that that’s worrying me,” she 
went on then. “ Somehow I don’t seem to 
care at all whether we come out right or 
not, so long as he gets well. Last night, 
when I thought he was going to die, I made 
up my mind that I couldn’t go on living 
without him. I wouldn’t have, either.” 
came to Ruth was greater by a hundred- 
fold than the first had been. She gave a 
quick glance at Sybil. 

This time the shock of surprise which 

Her small face was hard, and the little 
white teeth gleamed between her drawn 
lips. It was the face, for one brief instant, 
of a fanatic. The sight of it affected Ruth 
extraordinarily. It was as if she had seen 
a naked soul where she had never imagined 
a soul to be. 
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She had weighed Sybil in the same calm, 
‘complacent, almost patronizing fashion in 
which she had weighed Bailey, Kirk, every- 
body. She had set her down as a delight- 
ful child, an undeveloped, feather-brained 
little thing, pleasant to spend an afternoon 
with, but not to be taken seriously by any 
one as magnificent and superior as Ruth 
Winfield. And what manner of a man 
must Bailey be, Bailey whom she had al- 
ways looked on as a dear, but as quite a 
joke, something to be chaffed and made to 
look foolish, if he was capable of inspiring 
love like this? 

A wave of humility swept over her. The 
pygmies of her world were springing up as 
giants, dwarfing her. The pinnacle of su- 
periority on which she had stood so long 
was crumbling into dust. 

She was finding herself. She winced 
again as the thought stabbed her that she 
was finding herself too late. 

They reached the house in silence, each 
occupied with her own thoughts. The de- 
fiant look had died out of Sybil’s face and 
she was once more a child, crying because 
unknown forces had hurt it. But Ruth 
was not looking at her now. 

She was too busy examining this new 
world into which she had been abruptly 
cast, this world where dolls had souls and 
jokes lost their point. 

At the cottage good news awaited them. 
The crisis was past. Bailey was definitely 
out of danger. He was still asleep, and 
sleeping easily. It had been just an or- 
dinary breakdown, due to worrying and 
overwork, said the doctor, the bigger of the 
doctors, the one who had been summoned 
from New York. 

“ All your husband needs now, Mrs. 
Bannister, is rest. See that he is kept 
quiet. That’s all there is to it.” 

As if by way of a commentary on his 
words, a small boy on a bicycle rode up 
with a telegram. 

Sybil opened it. She read it, and looked 
at Ruth with large eyes. 

“ From the office,” she said, handing it 
to her. 

Ruth read it. It was a C. Q. D., an 
S. O. S. from the front; an appeal for help 
from the forefront of the battle. She did 
not understand the details of it, but the 
purport was clear. The battle had begun, 
and Bailey was needed. But Bailey lay 
sleeping in his tent. 
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There 


She handed it back in silence. 
was nothing to be done. 
The second telegram arrived half an 


hour after the first. It differed from the 
first only in its greater emphasis. Panic 
seemed to be growing in the army of the 
lost leader. 

The ringing of the telephone began al- 
most simultaneously with the arrival of the 
second telegram. Ruth went to the re- 
ceiver. A frantic voice was inquiring for 
Mr. Bannister even as she put it to her ear. 

“This is Mrs. Winfield speaking.” she 
said steadily, “ Mr. Bannister’s sister. Mr. 
Bannister is very ill and cannot possibly 
attend to any business.” 

There was a silence at the other end of 
the wire. Then a voice, with the calm of 
desperation, said: “ Thank you.” There 
was a pause. “ Thank you,” said the voice 
again in a crushed sort of way, and the re- 
ceiver was hung up. Ruth went back to 
Sybil. 

The hours passed. How she got through 
them Ruth hardly knew. Time seemed to 
have stopped. For the most part they sat 
in silence. In the afternoon Sybil was al- 
lowed to see Bailey for a few minutes. She 
returned pale and thoughtful. She kissed 
Ruth before she sat down, and once or 
twice after that Ruth, looking up, found 
her eyes fixed upon her. It seemed to Ruth 
that there was something which she was 
trying to say, but she asked no questions. 

After dinner they sat out on the porch. 
It was a perfect night. The cool dusk was 
soothing. 

Ruth broke a long silence. 

* Sybil!” 

“ Yes, dear?” 

“* May I tell you something?” 

“ Well?” 

“ [’m afraid it’s bad news.” 

Sybil turned quickly. 

“ You called up the office while I was 
with Bailey!” 

Ruth started. 

“ How did you know?” 

“T guessed. I have been trying to do 
it all day, but I hadn’t the pluck. Well?” 

“T’m afraid things are about as bad as 
they can be. A Mr. Meadows spoke to 
me. He was very gloomy. He told me a 
lot of things which I couldn’t follow, de- 
tails of what had happened, but I under- 
stood all that was necessary. I’m afraid—” 
“ Bailey’s ruined?” said Sybil quietly. 
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“ Mr. Meadows seemed to think so. He 
may have exaggerated.” 

Sybil shook her head. 

“No. Bailey was talking to me up- 
stairs. I expected it.” 

There was a long silence. 

“ Ruth.” 

“Yes?” 

“T’m afraid—” 

Sybil stopped. 

“ Yes?” 

A sudden light of understanding came 
to Ruth. She knew what it was that Sybil 
was trying to say, had been trying to say 
ever since she spoke with Bailey. 

“ My money has gone, too? Is that it?” 

Sybil did not answer. Ruth went quick- 
ly to her and took her in her arms. 

“ You poor baby,” she cried. “ Was that 
what was on your mind, wondering how 
you should tell me? I knew there was 
something troubling you.” 

Sybil began to sob. 

“T didn’t know how to tell you,” she 
whispered. 

Ruth laughed excitedly. She felt as if 
a great weight had been lifted from her 
shoulders—a weight which had been crush- 
ing the life out of her. In the last few 
days the scales had fallen from her eyes 
and she had seen clearly. 

She realized now what Kirk had realized 
from the first, that what had forced his life 
apart from hers had been the golden wedge 
of her father’s money. It was the burden 
of wealth that had weighed her down with- 
out her knowing it. She felt as if she had 
been suddenly set free. 

“T’m_ dreadfully- sorry,” 
feebly. 

Ruth laughed again. 

“T’m not,” she said. “ If you knew how 
glad I was you would be congratulating 
me instead of looking as if you thought I 
was going to bite you.” 

* Glad!” 

“ Of course I’m glad. Everything’s go- 
ing to be all right again now. Sybil dear, 
Kirk and I had the most awful quarrel the 
other day. We-— we actually decided it 
would be better for us to separate. It was 
all my fault. I had neglected Kirk, and 
I had neglected Bill, and Kirk couldn’t 
stand it any longer. But now that this has 
happened, don’t you see that it will be all 
right again? You can’t stand on your 
dignity when you’re up against real trouble. 
If this had not happened, neither of us 
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would have had the pluck to make the 
first move; but now, you see, we shall just © 
naturally fall into each other’s arms and be 
happy again, he and I and Bill, just as we 
were before.” 

“Tt must be lovely for you having Bill,” 
said little Mrs. Bailey wistfully. “I 
wish—”’ 

She stopped. There was a corner of her 
mind into which she could not admit any 
one, even Ruth. 

“ Having him ought to have been enough 
for any woman.” Ruth’s voice was seri- 
ous. “It was enough for me in the old 
days when we were at the studio. What 
fools women are sometimes? I suppose I 
lost my head, coming suddenly into all that 
money—I don’t know why; for it was not 
as if I had not had plenty of time, when 
father was alive, to get used to the idea of 
being rich. I think it must have been the 
unexpectedness of it. I certainly did be- 
have as if I had gone mad. Goodness! 
I’m glad it’s over and that we can make a 
fresh start.” 

“What is it like being poor, Ruth? Of 
course, we were never very well off at home, 
but we weren’t really poor.” 

“Tt’s heaven if you’re with the right 
man.” 

Mrs. Bailey sighed. 

“ Bailey’s the right man, as far as I’m 
concerned. But I’m wondering how he 
will bear it, poor dear.” 

Ruth was feeling too happy herself to 
allow any one else to be unhappy if she 
could help it. 

“Why, of course he will be splendid 
about it,” she said. “ You’re letting your 
imagination run away with you. You have 
got the idea of Bailey and yourself as two 
broken creatures begging in the streets. I 
don’t know how badly Bailey will be off 
after this smash, but I do know that he 
will have all his brains and his energy 
left.” 

Ruth was conscious of a momentary 
feeling of surprise that she should be eulo- 
gizing Bailey in this fashion, and—stranger 
still—that she should be really sincere in 
what she said. But to-day seemed to have 
changed everything, and she was regard- 
ing her brother with a new-born respect. 
She could still see Sybil’s face as it had 
appeared in that memorable moment of 
self-revelation. It had made a deep im- 
pression upon her. 

“A man like Bailey is worth a large 
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salary to any one, even if he may not be 
able to start out for himself again immedi- 
ately. I’m not worrying about you and 
Bailey. You will have forgotten all about 
this crash this time next year.” 

Sybil brightened up. She was by na- 
ture easily moved, and Ruth’s words had 
stimulated her imagination. 

“He is awfully clever,” she said, her 
eyes shining. 

“ Why, this sort of thing happens every 
six months to anybody who has anything 
to do with Wall Street,” proceeded Ruth, 
fired by her own optimism. “ You read 
about it in the papers every day. Nobody 
thinks anything of it.” 

Sybil, though anxious to look on the 
bright side, could not quite rise to these 
heights of scorn for the earthquake which 
had shaken her world. 

“T hope not. It would be awful to go 
through a time like this again.” 

Ruth reassured her, though it entailed a 
certain inconsistency on her part. She 
had a true woman’s contempt for con- 
sistency. 

“ Of course you won’t have to go through 
it again. Bailey wil! be careful in future 
not to-—not to do whatever it is that he 
has done.” 

She felt that the end of her inspiriting 
speech was a little weak, but she did not 
see how she could mend it. Her talk with 
Mr. Meadows on the telephone had left 
her as vague as before as to the actual de- 
tails of what had been happening that day 
in Wall Street. She remembered stray re- 
marks of his about bulls, and she had gath- 
ered that something had happened to some- 
thing which Mr. Meadows called G. R. 
D.’s, which had evidently been at the root 
of the trouble; but there her grasp of high 
finance ended. 

Sybil, however, was not exigent. She 
brightened at Ruth’s words as if they had 
been an authoritative pronouncement from 
an expert. 

“ Bailey is sure to do right,” she said. 
“T think I'll creep in and see if he’s still 
asleep.” 

Ruth, left alone on the porch, fell into a 
pleasant train of thought. There was 
something in her mental attitude which 
amused her. She wondered if anybody had 
ever received the announcement of finan- 
cial ruin in quite the same way before. Yet 
to her this attitude seemed the only one 
possible. 
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How simple everything was now! She 
could go to Kirk and, as she had said to 
Sybil, start again. The golden barrier be- 
tween them had vanished: One day had 
wiped out all the wretchedness of the last 
year. They were back where they had 
started, with all the accumulated experi- 
ence of those twelve months to help them 
steer their little ship clear of the rocks on 
its new voyage. 


She was roused from her dream by the 
sound of an automobile drawing up at the 
door. A voice that she recognized called 
her name. She went quickly down the 
steps. 

“Ts that you, Aunt Lora?” 

Mrs. Porter, masterly woman, never 
wasted time in useless chatter. 

“Jump in, my dear,” she said crisply. 
“Your husband has stolen William and 
eloped with that girl Mamie (whom I never 
trusted) to Connecticut.” 





CHAPTER XIII 
PASTURES NEW 


STEvE had arrived at the Connecticut 
shack in the early dawn of the day which 
had been so eventful to most of his friends 
and acquaintances. William Bannister’s 
interest in the drive, at first acute, had 
ceased after the first five miles, and he had 
passed the remainder of the journey in a 
sound sleep from which the stopping of the 
car did not awaken him. 

Steve jumped down and stretched him- 
self. There was a wonderful-freshness in 
the air which made him forget for a mo- 
ment his desire for repose. He looked 
about him, breathing deep drafts of its 
coolness. The robins which, though not 
so well advertised, rise just as punctually 
as the lark, were beginning to sing as they 
made their simple toilets before setting out 
to attend to the early worm. The sky to 
the east was a delicate blend of pinks and 
greens and yellows, with a hint of blue 
behind the gray which was still the pre- 
vailing note. 

A vaguely. sentimental mood came upon 
Steve. In his heart he knew perfectly well 
that he could never be happy for any 
length of time out of sight and hearing of 
Broadway cars; but at that moment, such 
was the magic of the dawn, he felt a long- 
ing to settle down in the country and pass 
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the rest of his days a simple farmer with 
beard unchecked by razor. He saw him- 
self feeding the chickens and addressing 
the pigs by their pet names, while Mamie, 
in a cotton frock, called cheerfully to him 
to come in because breakfast was ready 
and getting cold. 

Mamie! Ah! 

His sigh turned into a yawn. He 
realized with the abruptness which comes 
to a man who stands alone with nature in 
the small hours that he was very sleepy. 
The excitement which had sustained him 
till now had begun to ebb. The free life 
of the bearded farmer seemed suddeniy 
less attractive. Bed was what he wanted 
now, not nature. 

He opened the door of the car and lifted 
William Bannister out, swathed in rugs. 
The White Hope gurgled drowsily, but did 
not wake. Steve carried him onto the 
porch and laid him down. Then he turned 
his attention to the problem of effecting an 
entry. 

Once an honest man has taken to ama- 
teur burgling he soon picks up the trick of 
it. To open his knife and shoot back the 
catch of the nearest window was with 
Steve the work, if not of a moment, of a 
very few minutes. He climbed in and un- 
locked the front door. Then he carried his 
young charge into the sitting-room and 
laid him down on a chair, a step nearer his 
ultimate destination—bed. 

Steve’s faculties were rapidly becoming 
numb with approaching sleep, but he 
roused himself to face certain details of the 
country life which till now had escaped 
him. His earnest concentration on the 
main plank in his platform, the spiriting 
away of William Bannister, had caused 
him to overlook the fact that no prepara- 
tions had been made to welcome him on 
his arrival at his destination. He had 
treated the shack as if it had been a sum- 
mer hotel, where he could walk in and 
engage a room. It now struck him that 
there was much to be attended to before 
he could, as he put it to himself, hit the 
hay. There was the White Hope’s bed to 
be made, and, by way of a preliminary 
to that, sheets must be found and blankets, 
not to mention pillows. 

Yawning wearily, he set out on his 
search. 

He found sheets, but mistrusted them. 
They might or might not be perfectly dry. 
He did not care to risk his godson’s valu- 
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able health in the experiment. A hazy 
notion that blankets were always safe re- 
stored his spirits, and he became cheerful 
on reflecting that a child with William 
Bannister’s gift for sleep would not be 
likely to notice the absence of linen in his 
bed. 

The couch which he finally passed as 
adequate would have caused Lora Delane 
Porter’s ‘hair to stand erect, but it satis- 
fied Steve. He went down-stairs, and, re- 
turning with William Bannister, placed 
him carefully on it and tucked him in. 
The White Hope slept on. 

Having assured himself that all was well, 
Steve made up a similar nest for himself, 
and, removing his coat and shoes, crawled 
under the blankets. Five minutes later 
rhythmical snores proclaimed the fact that 
nature had triumphed over all the discom- 
forts of one of the worst-made beds in 
Connecticut. 


The sun was high when Steve woke. He 
rose stiffly and went into the other room. 
William Bannister still slept. 

Steve regarded him admiringly. 

“For the .dormouse act,” he mused, 
“ that kid certainly stands alone. You got 
to hand it to him.” 

An aching void within him called his 
mind to the question of breakfast. It be- 
gan to come home to him that he had not 
planned out this expedition with that 
thoroughness which marks the great gen- 
eral. 

“T guess I'll have to get out to the 
nearest village in the bubble,” he said. 
“And while I’m there maybe I’d better 
send Kirk a wire. And I reckon I'll have 
to take the kid. If he wakes up and finds 
me gone he’ll throw fits. Up you get, 
squire.” 

He kneaded the recumbent form of his 
godson with a large hand until he had 
massaged out of him the last remains of 
his great sleep. It took some time, but it 
was effective. The White Hope sat up, 
full of life and energy. He inspected Steve 
gravely for a moment, endeavoring to place 
him. 

“ Hello, Steve,” he said at length. 

“ Hello, kid.” 

“Where am I?” 

“In the country. In Connecticut.” 

“ What’s ’Necticut?” 

“ This is. Where we are.” 

“ Where are we?” 
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“YOU WANT TO FORGET ALL THE DOPE THEY SHOT INTO YOU BACK IN NEW YORK AND 
START FRESH” 


“ Here. In Connecticut.” 

“ Why?” 

Steve raised a protesting hand. 

“ Not so early in the day, kid; not be- 
fore breakfast,” he pleaded. “ Honest, I’m 
not strong enough. It ain’t as if we was a 
vaudeville team that had got to rehearse.” 

“ What’s rehearse?” 

Steve changed the subject. 

“Say, kid, ain’t you feeling like you 
could bite into something? I got an empti- 
ness inside me as big as all outdoors. How 
about a mouthful of cereal and a shirred 
egg? Now, for the love of Mike,” he went 
on quickly, as his godson opened his mouth 
to speak, “don’t say ‘ What’s shirred?’ 
It’s something you do to eggs. It’s one 
way of fixing ’em.” 

“ What’s fixing?” inquired William Ban- 
nister brightly. 


Steve sighed. When he spoke he was 
calm, but determined. 

“ That'll be all the dialogue for the pres- 
ent,” he said. ‘“ We'll play the rest of our 
act in dumb show. Get a move on you, 
and I'll take you out in the bubble—the 
automobile, the car, the chug-chug wagon, 
the thing we came here in, if you want to 
know what bubble is—and we'll scare up 
some breakfast.” 

Steve’s ignorance of the locality in which 
he found himself was complete; but he had 
a general impression that farmers as a class 
were people who delighted in providing 
breakfasts for the needy, if the needy 
possessed the necessary price. Acting on 
this assumption, he postponed his trip to 
the nearest town and drove slowly along 
the roads with his eyes open for signs of 
life. 

























He found a suitable farm and, applying 
the brakes, gathered up William Bannister 
and knocked at the door. 

His surmise as to the hospitality of 
farmers proved correct, and presently they 
were sitting down to a breakfast which it 
did his famished soul good to contemplate. 

William Bannister seemed less enthusi- 
astic. Steve, having disposed of two eggs 
in quick succession, turned to see how his 
young charge was progressing with his re- 
past, and found him eying a bowl of bread- 
and-milk in a sort of frozen horror. 

“'What’s the matter, kid?” he asked. 
“ Get busy.” 

“No paper,” said William Bannister. 

“ For the love of Pete! Do you expect 
your morning paper out in the woods?” 

“ No paper,” repeated the White Hope 
firmly. 

Steve regarded him thoughtfully. 

“T didn’t have this trip planned out 
right,” he said regretfully. “I ought to 
have got Mamie to come along. I bet a 
hundred dollars she would have got next 
to your meanings in a second. I pass. 
What’s your kick, anyway? What’s all 
this about paper?” 

“ Aunty Lora says not to eat bread that 
doesn’t come wrapped up in paper,” said 
the White Hope, becoming surprisingly 
lucid. “ Mamie undoes it out of crinkly 
paper.” 

“JT get you. They feed you rolls at 
home wrapped up in tissue-paper, is that 
it?” 

“ What’s tissue?” 

“ Same as crinkly. Well, see here. You 
remember what we was talking about last 
night about germs?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ Well, that’s one thing germs never do, 
eat bread out of crinkly paper. You want 
to forget all the dope they shot into you 
back in New York and start fresh. You 
do what I tell you and you can’t go wrong. 
If you’re going to be a regular germ, what 
you’ve got to do is to wrap yourself round 
that bread-and-milk the quickest you can. 
Get me? Till you do that we can’t begin 
to start out to have a good time.” 

William Bannister made no more objec- 
tions. He attacked his meal with an easy 
conscience, and about a quarter of an hour 
later leaned back with a deep sigh of re- 
pletion. 

Steve, meanwhile, had entered into con- 
versation with the lady of the house. 
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“ Say, I guess you ain’t got a kid of your 
own anywheres, have you?” 

“ Sure I have,” said the hostess proudly. 
“ He’s out in the field with his pop this 
minute. His name’s Jim.” 

“ Fine. I want to get hold of a kid to 
play with this kid here. Jim sounds pretty 
good to me. About the same age as this 
ene?” 

“ For the Lord’s sake! Jim’s eighteen 
and weighs two hundred pounds.” 

“ Cut out Jim. I thought from the way 
you spoke he was a regular kid: Know 
any one in these parts who’s got something 
about the same weight as this one?” 

The farmer’s wife reflected. 

“ Kids is pretty scarce around here,’ 
she said. “I reckon you won’t get one 
that I knows of. There’s that Tom Whi- 
ting, but he’s a bad boy. He ain’t been 
raised right.” h 

““ What’s the matter with him?” 

“T don’t want to speak harm of no one, 
but his father used to be a low prize- 
fighter, and you know what they are.” 

Steve nodded sympathetically. 

“ Regular plug-uglies,” he said. “A 
friend of mine used to have to mix with 
them quite a lot, poor fellah! He used to 
say they was none of them truly refined. 
And this kid takes after his pop, eh? Kind 
of scrappy kid, is that it?” 

“ He’s a bad boy.” 

“ Well, maybe I’d better look him over, 
just in case. Where’s he to be found?” 

“ They live in the cottage by the big 
house you can see through them trees. His 
pop looks after Mr. Wilson’s prize dawgs. 
That’s his job.” 

“What’s Wilson?” asked the White 
Hope, coming out of his stupor. 

“You beat me to it by a second, kid. 
I was just going to ask it myself.” 

“ He’s one of them rich New .Yawkers. 
He has his summer place here, and this 
Whiting looks after his prize dawgs.” 

‘““ Well, I guess I'll give him a call. It’s 
going to be lonesome for my kid if he ain’t 
got some one to show him how to hit it up. 
He’s not used to country life. Come along. 
We'll get into the bubble and go and send 
your pop a telegram.” 

“What’s telegram?” asked William 
Bannister. 

“T got you placed now,” said Steve, re- 
garding him with interest. “‘ You’re not 
going to turn into an ambassador or an 
artist or any of them things. You're go- 
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ing to be the greatest district attorney that 
ever came down the pike.” 





CHAPTER XIV 
THE SIXTY-FIRST STREET CYCLONE 


Ir was past seven o’clock when Kirk, 
bending over the wheel, with Mamie at his 
side, came in sight of the shack. The 
journey had been checked just outside the 
city by a blowout in one of the back tires. 
Kirk had spent the time, while the shirt- 
sleeved rescuer from the garage toiled over 
the injured wheel, walking up and down 
with a cigar. Neither he nor Mamie had 
shown much tendency toward conversa- 
tion. Mamie was habitually of a silent 
disposition, and .Kirk’s mind was too full 
of his thoughts to admit of speech. 

Ever since he had read Steve’s telegram 
he had been in the grip of a wild exhilara- 
tion. He had not stopped to ask himself 
what this mad freak of Steve’s could pos- 
sibly lead to in the end—he was satisfied 
to feel that its immediate result would be 
that for a brief while, at any rate, he 
would have his son to himself, away from 
all the chilling surroundings which had 
curbed him and frozen his natural feelings 
in the past. 

He tried to keep his mind from dwelling 
upon Ruth. He had thought too much of 
her of late for his comfort. Since they had 
parted that day of the thunder-storm the 
thought that he had lost her had stabbed 
him incessantly. He had tried to tell him- 
self that it was the best thing they could 
do, to separate, since it was so plain that 
their love had died; but he could not cheat 
himself into believing it. 

It might be true in her case—it must be, 
or why had she let him go that afternoon? 
—but, for himself, the separation had 
taught him that he loved her as much as 
ever, more than ever. Absence had puri- 
fied him of that dull anger which had been 
his so short a while before. He looked 
back and marveled that he could ever have 
imagined for a moment that he had ceased 
to love her. 

Now, as he drove along the empty coun- 
try roads, he forced his mind to dwell, as 
far as he could, only upon his son. There 
was a mist before his eyes as he thought of 
him. What a bully kid he had been! 
What fun they had had in the old days! 
But that brought his mind back to Ruth, 
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and he turned his mind resolutely to the 
future again. 

He chuckled silently as he thought of 
Steve. Of all the mad things to do! What 
had made him think of it? How had such 
a wild scheme ever entered his head? 
This, he supposed, was what Steve called 
punching instead of sparring. But he had 
never given him credit for the imagination 
that could conceive a punch of this mag- 
nitude. 

And how had he carried it out? He 
could hardly have broken into the house. 
Yet that seemed the only way in which it 
could have been done. 

From Steve his thoughts returned to 
William Bannister. He smiled again. 
What a time they would have—while it 
lasted! The worst of it was, it could not 
last long. To-morrow, he supposed, he 
would have to take the child back to his 
home. He could not be a party to this 
kidnaping raid for any length of time. 
This must be looked on as a brief holiday, 
not as a permanent relief. 

That was the only flaw in his happiness 
as he stopped the car at the door of the 
shack, for by now he had succeeded at 
Jast in thrusting the image of Ruth from 
his mind. 

There was a light in the ground-floor 
window. He raised his head and shouted: 

“ Steve!” 

The door opened. 

“ Hello, Kirk. That you? Come along 
in. You’re just in time for the main per- 
formance.” 

He caught sight of Mamie standing be- 
side Kirk. . 

“Who's that?” he cried. For a moment 
he thought it was Ruth, and his honest 
heart leaped at the thought that his scheme 
had worked already and brought Kirk and 
her together again. 

“Tt’s me, Steve,” said Mamie in her 
small voice. And Steve, as he heard it, 
was seized with the first real qualm he had 
had since he had embarked upon his great 
adventure. 

As Kirk had endeavored temporarily to 
forget Ruth, so had he tried not to think 
of Mamie. It was the only thing he was 
ashamed of in the whole affair, the shock 
he must have given her. 

“ Hello, Mamie,” he said sheepishly, and 
ay Words did not come readily to 

im. 
Mamie entered the house without speak- 














ing. It seemed to Steve that invective 
would have been better than this ominous 
silence. He looked ruefully at her retreat- 
ing back and turned to greet Kirk. 

“ You’re mighty late,” he said. 

“T only got your telegram toward the 
end of the afternoon. I had been away all 
day. I came here as fast as I could hit it 
up directly I read it. We had a blowout, 
and that delayed us.” 

Steve ventured a question. 

“ Say, Kirk, why ‘ us,’ while we’re talk- 
ing of it? How does Mamie come to be 
here?” 

“ She insisted on coming. It seems that 
everybody in the house was away to-day, 
so she tells me, so she came round to me 
with your note.” . 

“]T guess this has put me in pretty bad 
with Mamie,” observed Steve regretfully. 
“ Has she been knocking me on the trip?” 

“ Not a word.” 

Steve brightened, but became subdued 
again next moment. 

“ [ guess she’s just saving it,” he said 
resignedly. 

“ Steve, what made you do it?” 

“ Oh, I reckoned you could do with hav- 
ing the kid to yourself for a spell,” said 
Steve awkwardly. 

“ You're all right, Steve. But how did 
you manage it? I shouldn’t have thought 
it possible.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t so hard, that part. I 
just hid in the house, and—but say, let’s 
forget it; it makes me feel kind of mean, 
somehow. It seems to me I may have lost 
Mamie her job. It’s mighty hard to do the 
right thing by every one in this world, ain’t 
it? Come along in and see the kid. He’s 
great. Are you feeling ready for supper? 
Him and me was just going to start.” 

It occurred to Kirk for the first time 
that he was hungry. 

“ Have you got anything to eat, Steve?” 

Steve brightened again. 

“Have we?” he said. “ We’ve got 
everything there is in Connecticut! Why, 
say, we’re celebrating. This is our big 
day. Know what’s happened? Why—” 

He stopped short, as if somebody had 
choked him. They had gone into the sit- 
ting-room while he was speaking. The 
table was laid for supper. A chafing-dish 
stood at one end, and the remainder of the 
available space was filled with a collection 
of foods, from cold chicken to candy, which 
did credit to Steve’s imagination. 
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But it was not the sight of these that 


checked his flow of speech. It was the 
look on Mamie’s face as he caught sight of 
it in the lamplight. The White Hope was 
sitting at the table in the attitude of one 
who has heard the gong and is anxious to 
begin; while Mamie, bending over him, 
raised her head as the two men entered 
and fixed Steve with a baleful stare. 

“ What have you been doing to the poor 
mite,” she demanded fiercely, “ to get his 
face scratched this way?” 

There was no doubt about the scratch. 
It was a long, angry red line running from 
temple to chin. The White Hope, becom- 
ing conscious of the fact that the attention 
of the public was upon him, and diagnosing 
the cause, volunteered an explanation. 

“ Bad boy,” he said, and looked mean- 
ingly again at the candy. 

‘“* What does he mean by ‘ bad boy ’?” 

“ Just what he says, Mamie, honest. 
Gee! you don’t think J done it, do you?” 

“Have you been letting the precious 
lamb fight?” cried Mamie, her eyes two 
circles of blue indignation. 

Steve’s enthusiasm overcame his sense 
of guilt. He uttered a whoop. 

“ Letting him! Gee! Listen to her! 
Why, say, that kid don’t have to be let! 
He’s a scrapper from Swatville-on-the- 
Bingle. Honest! That’s what all this food 
is about. We're celebrating. This is a 
little supper given in his honor by a few 
of his admirers and backers, meaning me. 
Why, say, Kirk, that kid of yours is just 
the greatest thing that ever happened. 
Get that chafing-dish going and I’ll tell you 
all about it.” 

“How did he come by that scratch?” 
said Mamie, coldly sticking to her point. 

“Tl tell you quick enough. But let’s 
start in on the eats first. You wouldn’t 
keep a coming champ waiting for his grub, 
would you? Look how he’s lamping that 
candy.” 

“Were you going to let the poor mite 
stuff himself with candy, Steve Dingle?” 

“Sure. Whatever he says goes. He 
owns the joint after this afternoon.” 

Mamie swiftly removed the upwhole- 
some delicacy. 

“ The idea!” 

Kirk was busying himself with the 
chafing-dish. 

“What have you got in here, Steve?” 

“ Lobster, colonel. I had to drive thirty 

miles to get it, too.” 
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Mamie looked at him fixedly. 
“ Were you going to feed lobster to this 
child?” she asked with ominous calm. 
“ Were you intending to put him to bed 
full of broiled lobster and marshmallows?” 

“ Nix on the rough stuff, Mamie,” plead- 
ed the embarrassed pugilist. ‘ How was I 
to know what kids feed on? And maybe 
he would have passed up the lobster at that 
and stuck to the sardines.” 

“ Sardines!” . 

“ Ain’t kids allowed sardines?” said 
Steve anxiously. “The guy at the store 
told me they were wholesome and nourish- 
ing. It looked to me as if that ought to 
hit young Fitzsimmons about right. What’s 
the matter with them?” 

“A little bread-and-milk is all that he 
ever has before he goes to bed.” 

Steve detected a flaw in 
hastened to make his point. 

“ Sure,” he said, “‘ but he don’t win the 
bantam-weight champeenship of Connecti- 
cut every night.” 

“Is that what he’s done to-day, Steve?” 
asked Kirk. 

“Tt certainly is. Ain’t I telling you?” 

“ That’s the trouble. You’re not. You 
and Mamie seem to be having a discussion 
about the nourishing properties of sardines 
and lobster. What has been happening 
this afternoon?” 

“Bad boy,” remarked William Ban- 
nister with his mouth full. 

“ That’s right,” said Steve. “ That’s it 
in a nutshell. Say, it was this way. It 
seemed to me that, having no kid of his 
own age to play around with, his nibs was 
apt to get lonesome, so I asked about and 
found that there was a guy of the name of 
Whiting living near here who had a kid of 


this and 


the same age or thereabouts. Maybe you 
remember him? He used to fight at the 
feather-weight limit. some time back. 


Called himself Young O’Brien. He was a 
pretty good scrapper in his time, and now 
he’s up here looking after some gent’s prize 
dogs. 

“ Well, I goes to him and borrows his 
kid. He’s a scrappy sort of kid at that 
and weighs ten pounds more than his nibs; 
but I reckoned he’d have to do, and I 
thought I could stay around and part ’em 
if they got to mixing it.” 

Mamie uttered an indignant exclama- 
tion, but Kirk’s eyes were gleaming 


proudly. 
“ Well?” he said. 
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Steve swallowed lobster and resumed. 
“ Well, you know how it is. You meet 
a guy who’s been in the same line of busi- 
ness as yourself and you find you’ve got a 
heap to talk about. I’d never happened 
across this gink Whiting, but I knew of 
him, and, of course, he’d heard of me, and 
we got to discussing things. I seen him 
lose on a foul to Tommy King in the 
eighteenth round out in Los Angeles, and 
that kept us busy talking, him having it 
that he hadn’t gone within a mile of foul- 
ing Tommy and me saying I’d been in a 
ring-seat and had the goods on him same 
as if I'd taken a snap-shot. Well, we was 
both getting pretty hot under the collar 
about it when suddenly there’s the blazes 
of a noise behind us, and there’s the two 
kids scrapping all over the lot. The Whi- 
ting kid had started it, mind you, and him 
ten pounds heavier than Bill, and tough, 
too.”’ 

The White Hope confirmed this. 

“Bad boy,” he remarked, and with a 
deep breath resumed excavating work on a 
grapefruit. 

“Well, I was just making a jump to 
separate them when this Whiting gook 
says, ‘ Betcha a dollar my kid wins!’ and 
before I knew what I was doing I’d taken 
him. It wasn’t that that stopped me, 
though. It was his saying that his kid 
took after his dad and could eat up any- 
thing of his own age in America. Well, 
darn it, could I take that from a slob of a 
mixed-ale scrapper when it was handed out 
at the finest kid that ever came from New 
York?” 

“Of course not,” said Kirk indignantly, 

Tand even Mamie forbore to criticise. She 
bent over the White Hope and gave his 
grapefruit-stained cheek .a kiss. 

“Well, I should say not!” cried Steve. 
“T just hollered to his nibs, ‘ Soak it to 
him, kid! For the honor of No. 99’; and, 
believe me, the young bear-cat sort of gath- 
ered himself together, winked at me, and 
began to hammer the stuffing out of the 
scrappy kid. Say, there wasn’t no sterilized 
stuff about his work. You were a regular 
germ, all right, weren’t you, squire?” 

“Germ,” agreed the White Hope. He 
spoke drowsily. 

“Gee!” Steve resumed his saga in a 
whirl of enthusiasm. “Gee! if they’re 
right to start with, if they’re born right, if 
they’ve got the grit in them, you can’t 
sterilize it out of ’em if you use up half 
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the germ-killer in the country. From the 
way that kid acted you’d have thought he’d 
been spending the last year in a training- 
camp. The other kid rolled him over, but 
he come up again as if that was just the 
sort of stuff he liked, and pretty soon I see 
that he’s uncovered a yellow streak in the 
Whiting kid as big as a barn door. You 
were on to it, weren’t you, colonel?” 

But the White Hope had no remarks to 
offer this time. His head had fallen for- 
ward and was resting peacefully in his 
grapefruit. 

“ He’s asleep,” said Mamie. 

She picked him up gently and carried 
him out. 

“ He’s a champeen at that, too,” said 
Steve. “I had to pull him out of the hay 
this morning. Weil, I guess he’s earned it. 
He’s had a busy day.” 

“ What happened then, Steve?” 

“ Why, after that there wasn’t a thing to 
it. Whiting, poor simp, couldn’t see it. 
‘ Betcha ten dollars my kid wins,’ he hol- 
lers. ‘ He’s got him going.’ ‘ Take you,’ 
I shouts; and at that moment the scrappy 
kid sees it’s all over, so he does the old 
business of fouling, same as his pop done 
when he fought Tommy King. It’s in the 
blood, I guess. He takes and scratches 
poor Bill on the cheek. 

“ That was enough for me. I jumps in. 
‘ All over,’ I says. ‘My kid wins on a 
foul.’ ‘ Foul nothing,’ says Whiting. ‘ It 
was an accident, and you lose because you 
jumped into the ring, same as Connie Mc- 
Vey did when Corbett fought Sharkey. 
Think you can get away with it, pulling 
that old-time stuff?’ I didn’t trouble to 
argue with him. ‘Oh,’ I says, ‘is that 
it? Say, just take a slant at your man. 
If you don’t stop him quick he’ll be in 
Texas.’ . 

“For the scrappy kid was beating it 
while the going was good and was half a 
mile away, running hard. Well, that was 
enough even for the Whiting guy. ‘I 
guess we’ll call it a draw,’ he says, ‘ and all 
bets off.’ I just looks at him, and I says, 
quite civil and polite: ‘ You darned half- 
baked slob of a rough-house scrapper,’ I 
says, ‘it ain’t a draw or anything like it. 
My kid wins, and I'll trouble you now to 
proceed to cash in with the dough, or else 
I’m liable to start something.’ So he paid 
up, and I took the White Hope indoors 
and give him a wash and brush-up, and we 
cranks up the bubble and hikes off to the 
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town and spends the money on getting 
food for the celebration supper. And 
what’s over I slips into the kid’s pocket 
and says: ‘ That’s your first winner’s end, 
kid, and you’ve earned it.’ ” 

Steve paused and filled his glass. 

“Tm on the wagon as a general thing 
nowadays,” he said; “ but I reckon this is 
an occasion. Right here is where we drink 
his health.” 

And, overcome by his emotion, he burst 
into discordant song. 

“ Fo-or he’s a jolly good fellow,” bel- 
lowed Steve. “ For he’s a jolly good fellow. 
For he’s—” 

There was a sound of quick footsteps 
outside, and Mamie entered the room like 
a small whirlwind. 

“ Be quiet!” she cried. 
to wake him?” 

“Wake him?” said Steve. 
wake that kid with dynar.ite.” 

He raised his glass: 

‘““ Ladeez’n gentlemen, the boy wonder! 
Here’s to him! The bantam-weight cham- 
peen of Connecticut. The Sixty-First 
Street Cyclone! The kid they couldn’t 
sterilize! The White Hope!” 

“The White Hope!” echoed Kirk. 

“ Fo-or he’s a jolly good fellow—” sang 
Steve. 

“ Be quiet,” said Mrs. Porter from the 
doorway, and Steve, wheeling round, caught 
her eye and collapsed like a pricked balloon. 


“ Do you want 


“ You can’t 





CHAPTER XV 
MRS. PORTER’S WATERLOO 


Or the little band of revelers, it would 
be hard to say which was the most taken 
aback at this invasion. The excitement 
of the moment had kept them from hear- 
ing the sound of the automobile which Mrs. 
Porter, mistrusting the rough road that led 
to the shack, had stopped some distance 
away. 

Perhaps, on the whoie, Kirk was more 
surprised than either of his companions. 
Their guilty consciences had never been 
quite free from the idea of the possibility 
of pursuit; but Kirk, having gathered from 
Mamie that neither Ruth nor her aunt was 
aware of what had happened, had counted 
upon remaining undisturbed till the time 
for return came on the morrow. 

He stood staring at Ruth, who had fol- 
lowed Mrs. Porter into the room. 
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Mrs. Porter took charge of the situation. 
She was in her element. She stood with 
one hand resting on the table as if she were 
about to make an after-dinner speech—as 
indeed she was. 

Lora Delane Porter was not dissatisfied 
with the turn events had taken. On the 
whole, perhaps, it might be said that she 
was pleased. She intended, when she be- 
gan to speak, to pulverize Kirk and the 
abandoned young woman whom he had 
selected as his partner in his shameful es- 
capade, but in this she was swayed almost 
entirely by a regard for abstract morality. 

As concerned Ruth, she felt that the 

situation was, on the whole, the best thing 
that could have happened.. To her Na- 
poleonic mind, which took little account of 
the softer emotions, concerning itself en- 
-tirely with the future of the race, Kirk had 
played his part and was now lagging super- 
fluous on the stage. His tendency, she felt, 
was to retard rather than to assist William 
Bannister’s development. His influence, 
such as it was, clashed with hers. She did 
not forget that there had been a time when 
Ruth, having practically to choose between 
them, had chosen to go Kirk’s way and 
had abandoned herself to a life which 
could only be considered unhygienic and 
retrograde. Her defeat in the matter of 
Whiskers, the microbe-harboring dog from 
Ireland, still rankled. 

It was true that in what might be called 
the return match she had utterly routed 
Kirk; but until this moment she had al- 
ways been aware of him as an opponent 
who might have to be reckoned with. She 
was quite convinced that it would be in 
the best interests of everybody, especially 
of William Bannister, if he could be 
eliminated. There were signs of human 
weakness in Ruth which sometimes made 
her uneasy. Ruth, she told herself, might 
“bear the torch,” but when it came to 
“ not faltering ” she was less certain of her. 

Ruth, it was true, had behaved admir- 
ably in the matter of the upbringing of 
William from the moment of her conver- 
sion till now, but might she not at any mo- 
ment become a backslider and fill the 
white-tiled nursery with abominable long- 
haired dogs? Most certainly she might. 
In a woman who has once been a long- 
haired dogist there are always possibilities 
of a relapse into long-haired dogism, just 

as in a converted cannibal there are al- 
ways possibilities of a return to the gods 
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of wood and stone and the disposition to 
look on his fellow man purely in the light 
of breakfast-food. 

For these reasons Mrs. Porter was de- 
termined to push home her present advan- 
tage, to wipe Kirk off the map as an 
influence in Ruth’s life. It was her inten- 
tion, having recovered William Bannister 
and bathed him from head to foot in a 
weak solution of boric acid, to stand over 
Ruth while she obtained a divorce. That 
done, she would be in a position to defy 
Kirk and all his antagonistic views on the 
subject of the hygienic upbringing of 
children. 

She rapped the table and prepared to 
speak. 

Even a Napoleon, however, may err 
from lack of sufficient information; and 
there was a flaw in her position of which 
she was unaware. From the beginning of 
the drive to the end of it Ruth had hardly 
spoken a word, and Mrs. Porter, in conse- 
quence, was still in ignorance of what had 
been happening that day in Wall Street 
and the effect of these happenings on her 
niece’s outlook on life. Could she have 
known it, the silent girl beside her had al- 
ready suffered the relapse which she had 
feared as a remote possibility. 

Ruth’s mind during that drive had been 
in a confusion of regrets and doubts and 
hopes. There were times when she refused 
absolutely to believe the story of Kirk’s 
baseness which her aunt poured into her 
ear during the first miles of the journey. 
It was absurd and incredible. Yet, as they 
raced along the dark roads, doubt came to 
her and would not be driven out. 

A single unfortunate phrase of Kirk’s, 
spoken in haste, but remembered at leisure, 
formed the basis of this uncertainty. That 
afternoon when he had left her he had said 
that Mamie was the real mother of the 
child. Could it be that Mamie’s undevia- 
ting devotion to the boy had won the love 
which she had lost? It was possible. Con- 
sidered in the light of what Mrs. Porter 
had told her, it seemed, in her blackest 
moments, certain. 

She knew how wrapped up in the boy 
Kirk had been. Was it not a logical out- 
come of his estrangement from herself that 
he should have turned for consolation to 
the one person in sympathy with him in 
his great love for his child? 

She tried to read his face as he stood 
looking at her now, but she could find no 
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hope-in it. The eyes that met hers were 
cold and expressionless. 

Mrs. Porter rapped the table a second 
time. 

“ Mr. Winfield,” she said in the metallic 
voice with which she was wont to cow pub- 
lishers insufficiently equipped with dash 
and enterprise in the matter of advertising 
treatises on the future of the race, “ I have 
no doubt you are surprised to see us. You 
appear to be looking your wife in the face. 
It speaks well for your courage but badly 
for your sense of shame. If you had any 
remnants of decent feeling in you, you 
would be physically incapable of the feat. 
If you would care to know how your con- 
duct strikes an unprejudiced spectator, I 
may tell you that I consider you a scoun- 
drel of ‘the worst type and unfit to associ- 
ate with any but the low company in which 
I find you.” 

Steve, who had been listening with in- 
terest, and, indeed, a certain relish while 
Kirk was, as he put it to himself, “ getting 
his ” in this spirited fashion, started at the 
concluding words of the address, which, in 
his opinion, seemed slightly personal. He 
had long ago made up his mind that Lora 
Delane Porter, though an _ entertaining 
woman and, on the whole, more worth 
while than a moving-picture show, was 
quite mad; but, he felt, even lunatics ought 
to realize that there is a limit to what they 
may say. 

He moaned protestingly, and rashly, for 
he drew the speaker’s attention upon him- 
self. 

“ This person,” went on Mrs. Porter, in- 
dicating Steve with a wave of her hand 
which caused him to sidestep swiftly and 
throw up an arm, as had been his habit in 
the ring when Battling Dick or Fighting 
Jack endeavored to blot him out with a 
right swing, “ who, I observe, retains the 
tattered relics of a conscience, seeing that 
he winces, you employed to do the only 
dangerous part of your dirty work. I hope 
he will see that he gets his money. In his 
place I should be feeling uneasy.” 

“'Ma’am!” protested Steve. 

Mrs. Porter silenced him with a gesture. 

“ Be quiet!” she said. 

Steve was quiet. 

Mrs. Porter returned to Kirk. | 

Of all her burning words, Kirk had not 
heard one. His eyes had never left Ruth’s. 
Like her, he was trying to read a message 
from a face that seemed only cold. In this 
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crisis of their two lives he had no thought 
for anybody but her. He had a sense of 
great issues, of being on the verge of the 
tremendous; but his brain felt numbed 
and heavy. He could not think. He could 
see nothing except her eyes. 

His inattention seemed to communicate 
itself to Mrs. Porter. She rapped impera- 
tively upon the table for the third time. 
The report galvanized Steve, as, earlier in 
the day, a similar report had galvanized 
Mr. Penway; but Kirk did not move. 

“ Mr. Winfield!” 

Still Kirk made no sign that he heard 
her. It was discouraging, but Lora Delane 
Porter was not made of the stuff that yields 
readily to discouragement. She resumed: 

“As for this wretched girl ”—she indi- 
cated the silent Mamie with a wave of her 
hand —“ this abandoned creature whom 
you have led astray, this shameless partner 
of your—” 

“ Say! ” 

The exclamation came from Steve, and 
it stopped Mrs. Porter like a bullet. To 
her this interruption from one whom she 
had fallen upon and wiped out resembled 
a voice from the tomb. She was not ac- 
customed to having her victims rise up and 
cut sharply, even peremptorily, into the 
flow of her speech. Macbeth, confronted 
by the ghost of Banquo, may have been a 
little more taken aback, but not much. 

She endeavored to quell Steve with a 
glance, but it was instantly apparent that 
he was immune for the time being to quell- 
ing glances. His brown eyes were fixed 
upon her in a cold stare which she found 
arresting and charged with menace. His 
chin protruded and his upper lip was en- 
tirely concealed behind its fellow in a most 
uncomfortable manner. 

She had never had the privilege of see- 
ing Steve in the active exercise of his late 
profession, or she would have recognized 
the look. It was the one which proclaims 
the state of mind commonly known as 
“ being fighting mad,” and in other days 
had usually heralded a knockout for some 
too persistent opponent. 

“ Say, ma’am, you want to cut that out. 
That line of talk don’t go.” 

Great is the magic of love that can re- 
store a man in an instant of time from an 
obsequious wreck to a thing of fire and 
resolution. A moment before Steve’s only 
immediate object in life had been to stay 
quiet and keep out of the way as much as 
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possible. He had never been a man of 
ready speech in the presence of an angry 
woman; words intimidated him as blows 
never did, especially the whirl of words 
which were at Lora Delane Porter’s com- 
mand in moments of emotion. 

But this sudden onslaught upon Mamie, 
innocent Mamie, who had done nothing to 
anybody, scattered his embarrassment and 
filled him with much the same spirit which 
sent bantam-weight knights up against 
heavy-weight dragons in the Middle Ages. 
He felt inspired. 

“ Nix on the ‘ abandoned creature,’ ” he 
said with dignity. “ You’re on the wrong 
wire! This here lady is my affianced wife!” 

He went to Mamie and, putting his arm 
round her waist, pressed her to him. He 
was conscious, as he did so, of a sensation 
of wonderment at himself. This was the 
attitude he had dreamed of a thousand 
times and had been afraid to assume. For 
the last three years he had been picturing 
himself in precisely this position, and daily 
had cursed the lack of nerve which had 
held him back. Yet here he was, and it 
had all happened in a moment. A funny 
thing, life. 

“ What!” exclaimed Mrs. Porter. 

“ Sure thing,” said Steve. His coolness, 
the ease with which he found words as- 
tonished him as much as his rapidity of 
action. 

“T stole the kid,” he said, “ and it was 
my idea, at that. Kirk didn’t know any- 
thing about it. I wired to him to-day what 
I had done and that he was to come right 
along. And,” added Steve in a burst of 
inspiration, “I said bring along Mamie, 
too, as the kid’s used to her and there 
ought to be a woman around. And she 
could be here, all right, and no harm, she 
being my affianced wife.” He liked that 
phrase. He had read it in a book some- 
where, and it was the goods. 

He eyed Mrs. Porter jauntily. Mrs. 
Porter’s gaze wavered. She was not feel- 
ing comfortable. Hers was a nature that 
did not lend itself easily to apologies, yet 
apologies were obviously what the situa- 
tion demanded. The thought of all the 
eloquence which she had expended to no 
end added to her discomfort. For the first 
time she was pleased that Kirk had so 
manifestly not been listening to a word 
of it. 

“ Oh!” she said. 

She paused. 
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“That puts a different complexion on 
this affair.” 

“ Betcha life!” 

She paused once more. It was some mo- 
ments before she could bring herself to 
speak. She managed it at last. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said. 

“Mine, ma’am?” said Steve grandly. 
Five minutes before, the idea that he could 
ever speak grandly to Lora Delane Porter 
would have seemed ridiculous to him; but 
he was surprised at nothing now. 

“And the young wom— And the fu- 
ture Mrs. Dingle’s,” said Mrs. Porter with 
an effort. 

“ Thank you, ma’am,” said Steve, and 
released Mamie, who forthwith bolted from 
the room like a scared rabbit. 

Steve had started to follow her when 
Mrs. Porter, magnificent woman, snatch- 
ing what was left from defeat, stopped him. 

“ Wait!” she said. ‘“ What you have 
said alters the matter in one respect; but 
there is another point. On your own con- 
fession you have been guilty of the ex- 
tremely serious offense, the penal offense 
of kidnaping a child who—” 

“ Drop me a line about it, ma’am,” said 
Steve. ‘“ Me time’s rather full just now.” 

He disappeared into the outer darkness 
after Mamie. 


In the room they had left, Kirk and Ruth 
faced each other in silence. Lora Delane 
Porter eyed them grimly. It was the hour 
of her defeat, and she knew it. Forces too 
strong for her were at work. Her grand 
attack, the bringing of these two together 
that Ruth might confront Kirk in his 
guilt, had recoiled upon her. The Old 
Guard had made their charge up the hill, 
and it had failed. Victory had become a 
rout. With one speech Steve had de- 
stroyed her whole plan of campaign. 

She knew that all was over, that in an- 
other moment, if she remained, she would 
be compelled to witness the humiliating 
spectacle of Ruth in Kirk’s arms, stam- 
mering the words which intuition told her 
were even now trembling on her lips. She 
knew Ruth. She could read her like a 
primer. And her knowledge told her that 
she was about to capitulate, that all her 
pride and resentment had been swept away, 
that she had gone over to the enemy. 

Elemental passions were warring against 
Lora Delane Porter, and she bowed before 
them. ™ 
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“Mr. Winfield,” she said sharply, her 
voice cutting the silence like a knife, “I 
beg your pardon. I seem to have made a 
mistake. Good night.” 

Kirk did not answer. 

“ Good: night, Ruth.” 

Ruth made no sign that she had heard. 

Mrs. Porter, grand in defeat, moved 
slowly to the door. 

But even in the greatest women there is 
that germ of feminine curiosity which can- 
not be wholly eliminated, that little grain 
of dust that asserts itself and clogs the 
machinery. It had been Mrs. Porter’s in- 
tention to leave the room without a glance, 
her back defiantly toward the foe. But, 
as she reached the door, there came from 
behind her a sound of movement, a stifled 
cry, a little sound whose meaning she knew 
too well. 

She hesitated. She stood still, fighting 
herself. But the grain of dust had done 
its work. For an instant she ceased to be 
a smoothly working machine and became 
a woman subject to the dictates of impulse. 

She turned. 

Intuition had not deceived her. Ruth 
had gone over to the enemy. She was in 
Kirk’s arms, holding him to her, her face 
hidden against his shoulder, for all the 
world as if Lora Delane Porter, her guid- 
ing force, had ccased to exist. 

Mrs. Porter closed the door and walked 
stiffly through the scented night to where 
the headlights of her automobile cleft the 
darkness. Birds, asleep in the trees, flut- 
tered uneasily at the sudden throbbing of 
the engines. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE WHITE-HOPE LINK 


Tue White Hope slept. The noise of 
the departing car, which had roused the 
birds, had made no impression on him. As 
Steve had said, dynamite could not do it. 
He slumbered on, calmly detached, un- 
aware of the remarkable changes which, 
in the past twenty-four hours, had taken 
place in his life. An epoch had ended and 
a new one begun, but he knew it not. 

And probably, if Kirk and Ruth, who 
were standing at his bedside, watching him, 
had aroused him and informed him of these 
facts, he would have displayed little ex- 
citement. He had the philosophical tem- 
He took things as they came. 


perament. 





MAGAZINE 


Great natural phenomena, like Lora De- 
lane Porter, he accepted as part of life. 
When they were in his life, he endured 
them stoically. When they went out of it, 
he got on without them. Marcus Aurelius 
would have liked William Bannister Win- 
field. They belonged to the same school 
of thought. 

The years have a tendency to destroy 
this placidity toward life and to develop 
in a man a sense of gratitude to fate for its 
occasional kindnesses; and Kirk, having 
been in the world longer than William 
Bannister, did not take the gifts of the 
gods so much for granted. He was pro- 
foundly grateful for what had happened. 
That Lora Delane Porter should have re- 
tired from active interference with his con- 
cerns was much; but that he should have 
had the incredible good fortune to be freed 
from the burden of John Bannister’s money 
was more. 

If ever money was the.root of all evil, 
this had been. It had come into his life 
like a poisonous blight, withering and de- 
stroying wherever it touched. It had 
changed Ruth; it had changed William 
Bannister; it had changed himself; it was 
as if the spirit of the old man had lived 
on, hating him and working him mischief. 
He had always had a superstitious fear of 
it; and events had proved him right. 

And now the cloud had rolled away. A 
few crowded hours of Bailey’s dashing im- 
becility had removed the curse forever. 

He was alone with Ruth and his son in 
a world that contained only them, just as 
in the old days of their happiness. There 
was something symbolic, something sug- 
gestive of the beginning of a new order of 
things, in their isolation at this very mo- 
ment. Steve had gone. Mamie had gone. 
Mrs. Porter had gone. Only he and Ruth 
and the child were left. 

The child — the White Hope — he was 
the real hero of the story, the real principal 
of the drama of their three lives. He was 
the link that bound them together, the 
force that worked for coherence and 
against chaos. He stood between them, 
his hands in theirs; and while he did so 
there could be no parting of the ways. His 
grip was light, but as strong as steel. Time 
would bring troubles, moods, misunder- 
standings, for they were both human; but, 
while that grip held, there could be no gulf 
dividing Ruth and himself, as it had di- 
vided them in the past. 








THE WHITE HOPE 


He faced the future calmly, with open 
eyes. It would be rough going at first, 
very rough going. It meant hard work, 
incessant work. No more vague master- 
pieces which might or might not turn into 
“Carmen” or “The Spanish Maiden.” 
No more delightful idle days to be loafed 
through in the studio or the shops. No 
more dreams, seen hazily through the 
smoke of a cigar, as he lay on the couch 
and stared at the ceiling, of what he would 
do to-morrow. To-morrow must look after 
itself. His business was with the present 
and the work of the present. 

He braced himself to the fight, confident 
of his power to win. He had found himself. 
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Bill stirred in his sleep and muttered. 
Ruth bent over him and kissed the hon- 
orable scratch on his cheek. 

“ Poor little chap! You'll wake up and 
find that you aren’t a millionaire baby 
after all! I wonder if you'll mind. Kirk, 
do you mind?” 

“ Mind!” 

“T don’t,” said Ruth. “I think it will 
be rather fun being poor again.” 

“Who’s poor?” said Kirk stoutly. “ I’m 
not. I’ve got you and I’ve got Bill. Do 
you remember — ages ago— what that 
Vince girl, the model, you know, said that 
her friend had called me? A plute. That’s 
me. I’m the richest man in the world.” 


THE END 








NEXT MONTH’S NOVEL 


Next month—]une—we shall give you another 
fine novel, a complete long book, entitled 


“THE FORES |. OF EBDET 


BY FRANCIS WILLIAM SULLIVAN 


The readers of THE MUNSEyY are invited to come with the 
author of this story into the depths of the forest, into the heart 
of nature, yes, into the very Garden of Eden which he fashioned 
for his hero and his heroine. 

There was no flaming sword at the gate of this garden, because 
they knew not where they entered or emerged. They knew only 
that in the end a barrier that seemed almost insurmountable was 
lifted and they walked into the wondrous valley, with their faces set 
toward a new sunrise, with hands clasped, while the serpent, whose 
coils they had escaped, was lost in the darkness they left behind. 

In ‘“‘The Forest of Eden” Mr. Sullivan has drawn a powerful 
picture of the yearnings of the heart and soul—led a man and a 
woman through the fires of temptation and left them unscarred. 

* Not in the whole series of our complete novels have we pub- 
lished a more human story than ‘‘The Forest of Eden.” In the 
delineation of his characters and the development of his theme 
Mr. Sullivan has struck some brilliant sparks from the anvil of his 
imaginative genius. The whole story is illuminated with flashes 
of comprehension that could emanate only from one who has 
analyzed the bewildering mystery of a woman’s heart pulsing 
with the tender passion. 

‘“‘The Forest of Eden” is a real love story. 
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HER HAIR 


N other days the lover fond 
Sweet verses used to write, 
Unto his lady’s tresses soft 
And dusky as the night, 
Or Titian braids, or chestnut curls, 
Or classic coils of gold, 
But now he has to fit his lines 
To fashion’s freakish mold. 


He is not certain of the locks 
Selected by the miss 
From hour to hour, and so his rimes 
Must run along like this: 
“My heart is yours forevermore, 
Entangled in the snare 
Of your magenta 
emerald 
pink 
blue 
orange 
purple 
hair.” 
Minna Irving 


WELL FOR THE TROUBADOUR 


MINSTREL of romantic days! 
Well for thy harp and thee 
That ye have gone immortal ways 
Where sustenance is free; 


For scarce could now your master-tones 
Win guerdon from the mob, 

When auto-harps and graphophones 
Are steady on the job. 


John Brown Jewett 


AN UNDESIRABLE POSITION 


JERHAPS the day may come at last 
When woman has a vote; 
She’ll go, arrayed, that vote to cast, 
In brand-new hat and coat. 


Or if on jury duty called, 
Resplendent in the box 

She'll calmly sit and gaze enthralled 
On other jurors’ frocks. 


Or if a judge, in silken gown, 
Its rustles heard afar, 

She'll sentence, with judicial frown, 
The prisoner at the bar. 


Or as policeman, on her beat 
She’ll be a stunning sight ; 

In tailor-made blue cloth so neat, 
And golden buttons bright. 


She’ll wear these costumes, though they be 


Conspicuous or odd; 
But never, never will agree 
To join the Plain Clothes Squad! 


Carolyn Wells 


THE DUCKBILL 
A STUDY IN NATURAL HISTORY 


HE Or-nith-o-rhyn-cus Paradoxus 
Has more than just her name that 
shocks us; 
Indeed, this queer Australian creature 
Seems freakish in her every feature, 


As if her Maker sought to humble 
Man’s weak invention by the jumble 
Seen in this woozy combination 

Of bird and beast and navigation. 


Web feet, duck’s bill, go well together, 
But then the beast has nary a feather! 
And, surely, anything that’s furred 
Can hardly be pronounced a bird. 


Besides, she is a quadruped 

And has no wings; so, as I’ve said, 
We're sure she is no bird, at least; 
But neither can she be a beast, 


For beasts, we all know, don’t lay eggs, 
Or have birds’ bills and webby legs! 
And fishes—they’ve no legs at all, 

Or fur or bills, as I recall! 


So there! It’s well-nigh devilish 
To be not beast nor bird nor fish! 
We're almost forced in desperation 
To say, in all the wide creation 


There’s no such thing, she’s just a fable, 
Because to place her we’re not able; 
Or else we must (like men of science, 
When something bids their wits defiance) 


Content ourselves with calling names, 
And shouting at this thing, that shames 
Our minds with mystery which mocks us, 
“You Ornery-mean-cuss Paradoxus! ” 
George Jay Smith 








